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ABSTRACT 

This 12th Grade teaching guide presents four units in 
industrial preparation for vocational students which serve as a 
general and specific vocational basis either for inraediate 
post- secondary employment or for further formal technical education. 
The five diverse English curriculum units range from vocational 
preparation and chemistry topics to discussions of leisure time 
activities, the film, and current war and peace issues. A social 
studies unit deals primarily with the sociological impact of 
urbanization and the civic responsibilities of industry. An 
occupational relations unit provides sample case studies designed to 
increase self-understanding in interpersonal vocational 
relationships, and a laboratory unit of industrially-oriented 
chemistry topics is designed to develop nine specific laboratory 
skills. Developed as part of a 3-year comprehensive interdisciplinary 
program by a group ofveducators from Hackensack High School, New 
Jersey, the guide employs a wide variety of "real-life” approaches, 
such as role-playing, to insure student interest. General and 
specific program goals and rationales and teaching suggestions 
precede the student reading materials, multimedia resource materials, 
project lists, and bibliographies. This volume is planned for use 
with four others, available as VT 015 227-VT 015 230 in this issue. 
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Introduction 



This curriculum is designed for the industrially oriented 
student. His motivation in school is based on vocational 
training after graduation. He is headed towards a technical 
school, a job, or perhaps a two-year college. He has neither 
an interest in, nor a need to know, the battles and dates 
that comprised the old Social Studies Curriculum. 

What is Social Studies? It is more than history, more 
than battles and dates/ Social Studies is people . It in 
eludes the study of human behavior, the study of the economy, 
the study of society and its problems, and the study of 
social responsibility. These ideas should be emphasised in 
'our curriculum. Social Studies for the Industrial Prep 
student should be taught using the conceptual approach rather 
than the factual. Ideals should be stressed. Subject matter 
should be made to revolve around people, rather than things, 
or places, or years. And the interests of the students 

should never stray from the teacher 1 s mind . 

The teacher* s main responsibility is to create an atmos- 
phere conducive to learning ... ACT IVE learning. He must 
retain the interest of the class, for people learn best when 
they^are' interested in what is being taught. This interest 
should be cultivated through the direct participation of the 
student. 
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. Teaching methods should have one tv- 

total involvement of the student in the learning process. 

We are striving for the elimination of the teacher cen er 
classroom. Techniques such as projects, problem-solving, 
class-discussions, and teaching-games replace t e ec 
and question and answer recitations. The focus is now on 

the student. 

a. r~»*~ ‘ d *“ “ 

““ ia b * “ 

favor of a final unit project. Or, if one feels that 

testing should reamin in the curriculum, perhaps revie^gamos, 

such as "hang-man" using social studies terms, o P 

teams tr y ing to stump each other, could he successful^ -**- 

. ^ teacher must engage in continual re-evaluation 

his materials and teaching methods. Every individual stu 
brings his own needs, goals, and bachground to the classroom. 

The curriculum must be designed to reach out to as many of 

- Ill t as every individual is different, 
these as possible. Ju*t a- every , 

so is every class. What succeeds with one groups may fail 

*«, MM. O- 

any program. ■ , 

■ The units included in this curriculum are design 

the new, conceptual social studies. They may be taught se- 
parately. each section included as it comes up in an Amerrc 
History course, or it can be taught as a concentrate are 
study of business and industry. 
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Wherever, or however, each individual teacher chooses 
to utilize this material, it is hoped that its main objective 
is not lost: the goal of making Social Studies a meaningful 

experience for each and every student. 



Nancy Ellis 
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1 # To instill a knowledge of the methods of industry and 
of business principles. 

2. To develop a comprehension of the responsibilities of 
industry to society. 

3. To develop an understanding of urban problems. 

4. To bring about an awareness of the role of the worker in 
American life. 

5. To inculcate strong positive feelings towards the various 
ethnic groups that are America, 

6. To motivate learning through direct involvement and parti- 
cipation of the student. 

7. To direct students towards broad horizons and towards 
diversified fields of endeavor, 

G. To t~each students to examine and evaluate all sides of a 
given issue, 

9. To instill qualities of ambition, understanding, and inte- 
grity in all occupational pursuits. 
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INTRODUCTION 

r 

The senior year of the Industrial Preparatory Program in- 
creases the academic and occupational options open tc each student. 
Opportunity is made available for. either cooperative -work programs, 
additional shop training, or college preparatory subjects. The 
only required classes are chemistry, English, U.S. History, and 
physical education. 

By partaking of a cooperative program a student is able to 
test his interests and academic and shop skills in an on-the-job 
situation. This is a chance for an employer to train an indi- 
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vidua 1, perform a community service, and at the same time develop 
a potential employee. The program also affords the Industrial 
Prep student the opportunity of becoming introduced to the adult 
work world in a controlled situation. With school and industrial 
supervision the youngster can experience the independence associ- 
ated with work for wages, and, will at the same time have the 
security of being part of a school program. 

For those not ready or interested in this type of experience, 
there is the almost entire school elective program to choose from. 
If increased academic interests have arisen, a pupil can better 
prepare h ims elf for community college or technical school entrance 
should he wish to go further educationally. Classes in mathe- 
matics) foreign languages, or the sciences are open to those > 
students considering college work. , . ... -.l.y 

•’V Advanced shop classes are also available to those boys v^ish- 

ring . lid.! learn' mor i'e* about apart ic u 1 a t pccupa t ronal f teld. ( > Coupled 

with the scheduled Industrial Prep background, ..this should be a 
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INTRODUCTION 



good opportunity for a student to delve deeper into a technical 
area . 

In reviev? of the program one could say that because of the 
relevance of teaching material, the correlation of subjects, the 
logic in presenting the courses, plus the sincere, applied 
interest of the staff, this approach to cccupatipaal educa- 
tion can meet its goals and objectives. It is an attempt to 
broaden occupational horizons and to. stimulate an interest in 
learning, and the program appears to have accomplished this. 
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The Here Student And The Wow Teacher 

In Order to Educate. School^^st^^^s^ e r^^h e , Student 1 s _ JEn - 
divldna i f>i eeci s « Pe s tlE&s. and In ternes us ♦ 

The little boy who exclaimed that the emperor was naked 
may have been no different from the big boy who one day in 
class asked his teacher why they were studying a particular 

unit . 

The emperor’s reverie culminated in frustration when he 
perceived his nakedness as the teacher’s reverie culminated 
in frustration as he failed to satisfactorily explain the im- 
portance of his unit. 

This irrelevancy of material is a key cause of student 
disinterest and failure. In order to become successful i 
curriculum planning, it is necessary to make the student’s 
individual needs, desires, and interests the prime objects 
of consideration. Too many times the curriculum planner 
fails to realize the curriculum and school exist for the 
education of students. 

A New Deck of Cards Replaces t he Old, Reshuffled Deck . 

Industrial Prep English in the last three years has at- 
tempted to answer this challenge of the lack of student- 
oriented curricula. The course has evolved to a position 
where a new deck of cards has replaced the old, reshuffled 
; deck which is present in many current English Curricula . 
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The course is based on five independent. Integral units 
which attempt to develop communication skills* In order to 
teach these skills come of the units used are considered out- 
sid<ythe normal province of the traditional English teacher, 
last year's course was built around the following units: 
Work Preparation, Television, Physics, Economics, and Prejudice; 
while this year's units are based on: Work Entrance, The Film, 

Chemistry, War and Peace, and Leisure Time Activities, The 
rationale for this is that the prime consideration of English 
is the teaching of communication skills and the ends of this 
goal should not be confined by tradition. In addition when- 
ever possible correlation with the student's other subject 
teachers is accomplished. 

This current philosophy is geared to instill a desire 
in the student for the educational process. It accepts the 
idea that subject matter must be contemporary, relevant, and 
meaningful for modern society has impressed these factors in 
the minds of teenagers as necessary for education. 

This observation does not preclude the original purpose 



of Industrial Prep English or any English course. The avowed 
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objectives remain to teach the student how to r ead, write , 
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speak, listen, and think with as m uc h disc ernmen t an d di s- 
criraination as possible, so that they w ill beabletoada" 

... . ... ■ . •• • ■■■:■■ it .lb 

quately function in society. 

For most students the need to function in society is not 
in seme obscure, frightening future, but now. Students have 
" difficulty in adjusting to the present and teachers worry " 
about preparing them for the future. School and the English - 
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classroom should enravel themselves from the philosophy that 
school.- is primarily a preparation for a later lire, but ac- 
cept a philosophy that puts into perspective the need for 
schools to prepare youngsters for the present and thu ruture* 
Because of the innumerable problems that teenagers must meet 
and solve in their daily activities, many teenagers do not 
perceive the relevancy of school and acaoemic education. 

It is the purpose of the Industrial Prep English to pro- 
vide for the student a contemporary, relevant, and meaningful 
curriculum* To do so, certain comparisons must be established* 

First the highly motivated student is conscious of a time 
order. He does not freeze one aspect in time as does the less 
adaquately motivated student. The poorly motivated student . , 
is afraid of the future, confused about the past and concerned 
with the present. His discussions are about his car, his girl, 
his ballgame. Therefore Industrial Prep English relies on the 
contemporary more than any other time element. However the 
present is used many times as a staging area for excursions 
into the past in the field of English and anticipation about 
the future of each individual in society and of society itself. 

Next the highly motivated student tends to value the ab- 
stract and the aesthetic while his counterpart places a greater 
value on the concrete and specific to achieve any relevancy. ^ 
With this in mind Industrial Prep English adapts its lessons 
to:.provlde.. v ia. J concret9 structure,^ 

"vi^>ingTofTplot"Isvaluedabove;ttie. understand ing;,of^^ 
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novel, and speech is used above all areas of English because 
it :lo the faculty with which the boys are most proficient and 
it will be ujed by them more than writing as a means of 



communication , 



Finally the meaning of 



the world is brought into 



the 



class* 



room not only 
electronic me 



through the printed page, but also with the 
c3ia„ Students weaned on television and film and 



raised in the McLuhan Age place more meaning on the image than on 
the printed word. Therefore the appreciation of aesthetics 
and the importance of literary themes are brought to them by 
television and the film. In order to further enhance the 
image, the use of film and play production is encouraged. 

These exercises have as their ultimate goal the same objec- 
tives that the more traditional teacher has in his classroom, 
vis-a-vis the production of better readers, writers, listeners, 
speakers, and thinkers.. 

As always change is .upon us, but, like aging, we are un- 
aware of it until it is .well .established. The fields of . 

Science and .Mathematics have changed .to meet , the vas_t growth 
of knowledge. What makes the English teacher so conceited 
to think that his field is immune to change and need not 
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meet this deluge ^f information and knowledge? As the elec- 
tronic media have changed communication, and as the rocket 
has changed science, so we too must become a part of this 






The Work-Stuck' Student Proves th e Philo s ophy is Correct , 

Let it be understood that Industrial Prep English does 
intend for students to achieve in the present and accomplish 
for the future. The curriculum itself is a prime example of 
this procedure. In the sophomore and the junior years the 
subject matter intends to instill in the student certain 
broad, general industrial concepts and attitudes, i*e, de- 



pendability, initiative, punctuality, cooperation, the under- 
standing of directions, and the conveying of instructions. 
Finally the senior year brings forth these concepts in actual 
practice. The sophomore and junior teachers give examples of 
the work world to the student, while in the senior year the 
reverse takes place as the work-study student now informs 
the teacher how the particular English assignment applies to 
industry and the specific job. Practice overtakes theory 
and fruition of two years of work flowers with the Industrial 
Prep student making the connection and showing his teacher 

o 

that the lessons of the previous years have been fulfilled. 
At the conclusion of his three' years' of study,- the In- 
dustrial Prep student is able to make a number of choices. 



He can proceed into industry with a general background of 
industrial concepts or as an alternative he may continue 
his education and prepare for a more specialised job by at- _ 



tending a technical school, a two year community college, or 
; a ..four -year college with, a technical, curriculum,, In. .the, „ three 

Pfep'EhpJ5.ish curriculum has attemo£ed to ,-*. 
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broaden his outlook not to narrow it, to give him a variety 
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Lest Industrial Prep English be excommunicated for omit- 
ting the literary giants of English, it must be realized that 
the curriculum accepts the philosophy that there is value to 
the study of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, et si* How- 
ever, what is relevant tor one group of students may not be 
relevant for another group at the same time* The Industrial 
Prep English teacher hopes that his students eventually will 
read and be inspired by the masters of literature, but this 
appreciation cannot and should net be to is ted on all high 
school students* 

The Successful Curriculum Starts With the S tudent* 

Education should be enjoyable; it is important to the 
individual; it must be achieved in order that a student can 
exist in the world of today, and productively enjoy the world 
of tomorrow* There are many ways of achieving these goals* 
Industrial Prep English desires the same goals that all good 
curricula desire, but Industrial Prep initiates its journey 
with the student. 

It Is with this type of program that the burden of education 
fails to the teacher* Too many teachers place the burden of 
education solely on the shoulders of the student. This cur- 
riculum removes part of the students burden and shifts it to 
the teacher. Industrial Prep English firmly believes that if 
the student has failed to learn, the teacher ha»j failed to 






teach. It is the; desire of the program that the; teacher not y 
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WORK E NTRANC E 

p i 1 i |fl * ' w ** 

I. 'Letter of Application 
II. Resume 
III. Applications 
IV. Classified Advertisements 
V. Job Interview 
«■' V I» Film Maki ng Project^ 
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The successful completion of the Industrial Prep Cur* 
riculum occurs when the student enters the work field. The 
junior year work unit attempts to guide the student into 
choosing a particular vocational field. The senior year 
work unit prepares the student for the actual entrance into 
that field. The unit assists them with lo g^ing ^jpb>„^yi-t’* 
ing letters , ar^fillmg-outappU concludes 

by preparing the student for the job interview. 



Practical experience is achieved through the use of 
personnel directors. They come into the classroom to in- 
struct the students about the recruiting and hiring prac- 
tices of companies and give advice about the job interview 
by conducting mock interviews. 
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Letter of Application 



I 



I„ Form 

A. Heading 

B. Inside Address 

C. Body 

D. Closing 

E. Signature 



II, What to Say? | 

A, First Paragraph # $ 

1, Source of knowledge of job | 

2. Position applied for — * • -i 

3. 0 Make formal application i 

a. Blind • • • ' i 

% b. Recommendation . v.' | 

c. Request | 

Bo Second Paragraph 

1. Reasons for being considered 

a. Education ) 

b. Experience \ 

Co Willingness to work and learn | 

^ ja 

C. Third Paragraph— If there is no resume, this para- if 

graph contains references, 

.* ’ *' ■ '] 

Do Fourth Paragraph— (This is the third paragraph if 
there is an accompanying resumb.) Make yourself 
available for an interview. 
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] Your Address 

Your City 

* Date 

i 
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Employer’s Name and Title 
Employer * s Address 
Employer’s City 

Salutation: 

In the first paragraph explain how you became 
aware of the opening or the availability of the 
position for which you are applying* You might 
tell of your general and specific interest in the 
field. Make sure that you specifically state the 
position for which you are applyingi 

In the second paragraph explain briefly your 
reasons for believing that you are qualified for 
the position and why the employer should consider 
your application. Your education and work experi- 
ence will assist you in making an impression. 

In the third paragraph indicate where you may 
be contacted for further discussion and suggest a 
time and date to meet. If there are any special 
conditions affecting your availability for an in- 
terview, you should explain them. 

• .-'X ' • ,TT Closing, .. < 




1 



Your Full Name 
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Resume 



structure 



A. Qualities- ^ : 

1, Simple in 
2» Preferably typed 
3 e Make a carbon for yourself 

4, Use good quality paper ^ # 

5, Make effective use of wmte space 

6, Be specific 

7, Be brief 



B. Organization 

1, Personal Information. 

a. Kama 

b* Address 

c. Telephone Number 

d. Date of Birth 

e. Height - Weight 
f Sex 

g! Marital Status 
h. Draft Status 



2, Education 
a . Name 

b. Address 

c. Dates of Attendance . ^ 

d. Most recent school is put first 



* 



\ 

l 



3 # Employment 
a. Jobs 

1. Name of company 

2. Title held 

3. Dates 

4. Reason for leaving 



b. latest job first 
* !- - - c; Also any special skills 




References— ‘Minimum of three 
a# Put name (title), address 
1. Character 
2s School 
3. Work 



, and telephone. 
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• h Ask permission of person .v- . 

c! I.I person must write a reference give him a 
• s tamped-addr essed envelope. . .... , ■..>.* - 4 . x--\ 
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I. Personal 



v'1 

t ** 



0 



R 


Name 


d 


Addres 




He5-ght 




Sex: 


-> 




m 

• -i 


11 , Ed neat 







School 



Resume 



Date of Birth: 
Telephone Humber: 
Weight : 

Marital Status 
Draft Status: 



Address 



Course 



Dates of 
Attendance 



M 



% 






III, Employment 

Name of Employer 



Address 



Job 

Title 



Dates 



a 






Special Skills 



XV, References 
Name (Title) 



* ■* . . ii!''.'",'../' f,!.; . • >•' ' 



Business 

Address 



Business 

Telephone 

Number 
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Applications 
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i 

i 



Io Carry With You 

A. Proof of Birth Date 
B„ Social Security Card 
C„ Proof of Graduation 

D. Important Names and Addresses 

E. Pen 



II. Exhibit Following Qualities 

A. Neatness 

B, Truth 

C* Accuracy 

V) T (arr'TH*? TitV 

e! Following Directions 



III. Demands of Application . 

A. Naturalized or Natural Born U. S c Citizen <:,»««,»*» 

B. “For Office Use Only" or “Do Not Write In This Space 

C. Physical Defects 
D # Educational Experience 

E. Previous Employment Record 

F. Reference 

G. Loyalty Oath 

H. Supply a Picture 
X. Salary Requirements 
J. Autobiography 

1. Experiences 
a* camps 

b. clubs 

c. home 

d. employment .. 

2. Interests 

a. intellectual 

b. creative 
hobbies 

3. Important Decisions You Have Made and Facts That 
Led You to These Decisions 

a. friends 

b. .'events ' :-3/. 

4. Influences on Your Life H 

a* home 

b. school ..ul ... 

c. church 

d . mass media 
e* " friends . .... 
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Classified Advert isement 



1 . 



Definition ~ Advertising in a periodical which is placed 
under headings labeled as to content and 
purpose. 



A 0 Content 

1. Employment 

2. Used cars 

3. Household accessories 

4. Real estate 

5. Business service 

6. Instruction 

7. Boat and marine equipment 



B. Purpose 



While display advertising is aimed at the 
involuntary attention of large numbers or 
readers most of whom are not prospects, 
the small classified advertisement is 
aimed at the voluntary attention of live 
prospects who turn to the section because 
of real interest. 



II, Size of Advertisement Depends on a Number of Factors 

A, The size of company 

B, The space used by competitors # , 

C, The necessity for obtaining inquiries or sales at 
the lowest possible cost, 

D, Announcements of new products or ideas # . 

E, The amount of money available for advertising 

F, Rates - Dependent on: 

1, Number of lines 

2, Number of days 

3, Example of rates 

a, 1 day - 3 lines 

b, 3 days — 3 lines 



3.75 

3.91 



c, 6 days • 3 lines - $13,50 
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Some Common Classified Usage 



1. agcy 

2. altns 

3 . arch 

4 . begnnr 

5. Bio 

6. BS 

7 « Chem 

Coll Grads 
dept 

no dfse wk 

11. an equal opportunity 
employer 

12. no exp nec 

13 . expd 

14. expd instl or pub wks 



15. fcty 

16. fee 



17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 



fee neg 

GED 

HSG 

H*way 

lie 

lino 

M 

MA 

mech 1 1 



mgr 
opty 
Ph.d. 
R & D 
resch 



32. 



tech 

tri state area 



33. trng 

34. w/wo 
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agency « 

alterations 

architect 

beginner 

Biology 

Bachelor of Science 
Chemistry 
college graduates 
department 

no defense work , 

hires all races, religions, ethnic 

grouDS 

no experience necessary 
experienced 

experienced in installations 

or public works 

factory 

fee that must be paid to employ- 
ment agency 
fee negotiable 

General Educational Development 

High school graduate 

highway 

license 

linotype 

thousand dollars 

Master of Arts 

mechanical 

manager 

opportunity 

Doctor of Philosophy 

research and development 

research 



tri state area- - in bur 
N.J., N.Y., and Pa. 
training 
with or without 
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•1 Examole of Cla ssified Advertisement 

- — -- 1 ii i « m - i nirimri , ... — ***** ” 



POOR - TOO VAGUE 

Mechanic wanted who can service electrical appliances. 

1 Must also be able to take orders occassionally from cutomers. 

He must have a neat appearance and a good personality. 

"i 

i 



j 

■i 



o 



BETTER 

Salesman and serviceman wanted who can make repairs on 
electrical appliances, as washing machines, refrigerators, 
ironers, indoor wiring. He must be able to 1) solicit 
order from present users of our equipment, 2) collect pay- 
ments on accounts, 3) furnish bond, the cost of which is 
paid by the company, and 4) take one evening course each 

week. 

The persons who qualify will be paid a definite Galary , 
but their ability to sell additional equipment will deter- 
mine the main part of their income. Advancement to execu- 
tive positions is possible. 
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The Interview 



E. 

F„ 



G 

H 



Preparation 

A, Time and Place 

B« Name and Address of Company 

C* Name of Interviewer 

D 0 Find out information about Company 

1. age 

2 o location 

3, future , 

Prepare a list of questions that you will want to asfc* 
Bring a pen and pencil and notepaper, but do not 
take notes. ’ 

Arrive ahead of schedule* 

Clothes 

1* Neat and clean 

a, cosmetics 

b, hair 

c, finger nails 

2. Not sporty 

3. Shoes— no holes— shined 



XX# GrGGtings 

A, Nervousness— Interviewer knows that you may be nervous* 

B, Greet him by name and pronounce it correctly* 

C* Let him take lead 

1. Shake hands 

2 . Offer a chair 
3* Allow smoking 

D, Be prepared for surprise questions* 

1. What can I do for you? 

2. Tell me about yourself* 0 

3* Why are you interested in this company? 

E, Do not merely answer yes or no, 

F, Be prepared for personal questions. 

G, Sit up. 

’ # ' ■ ] ' * > * ■ _ : ' m ' ' \ V 

III, The Interviewer . • 

A. The Talker— He is looking for your interest, compre- 

. . hension, and intelligence. . . 

B. The Quiet One — He may say very little, but expects 
you to show yourself. 



........ *; ■. .v _ .... 



IV. Tou .. ; 

A. G$.ve your good points 
b # Lead him to your good qualities 
'Tell , the truth 

h, Know your future goals ' 

a degrade' •• 

. ... ... .. jjq not p lay coy- recruiter knows t her ear e, wer e ^ will • 

*" ” be other interviews* ; .. 

^ ,:^XCo ep plugging .even.; if :;you;;make.;.mist^ 

i, O 
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V. Acceotance 

A. What if ha offers a job on-the-spot? 

1, Are you. sure you want it?. 

2, Ask for time if you need it. 

3, Be tactful. 

Do not accept more than one job. 






B. 

C. 



D. 

E. 



Salary 

1. Do not go under or overboard. 

2. Try to put burden on him. 

3. There are standard salaries for standard jobs. 

4. Starting salary vs, future salaries. 

,! Do not call us; we will call you’ 1 Some do— many do nor. 
Time should be about 15 to 30 minutes. 



• i 



VX. Good-byes 

A e Thank him 

B. Follow instructions 

C. Keep trying 

VII. Questions Frequently Asked on Interviews-- from Yoar^b 

Interview - The Mew York Life Insurance Company, N e Yo 






... ^ 

2 . 

% 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 

• 22 . 

; v 24i 
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What are your future vocational plans? . 

In what school activities have you participated. 

Why? Which did you enjoy the most? 

How do you spend your spare time? 

What are your hobbies? 

In what type of position are you most interested? 

Why do you think you might like to work for our Company? 

What jobs have you held? How were they obtained and 
why did you leave? 

What courses did you like best? Least? Why? 

Why did you choose your particular field of work? 

What percentage of your college expenses did you 

earn? How? , 

How did you spend your vacation while in school? 

What do you know about our company? o 

Do you feel that you have received a good general 

training? . . . _■ . ' 

What qualifications do you have that make you feel that 

you will be successful in your field? 

What extracurricular offices have you held? 

What are you ideas on salary? # 

How do you feel about your family? 

How interested are you in sports? 

If you were starting school, what courses wpuld you 

take? 

Can you forget your education and start from scratch? 

Do you prefer any specific geographic location? Why? 

Do you have a girl? Is it serious? ■ 

How much money do you hope to earn at age 30? 35? 

Why did you decide to come to this particular company 

How w*1 1 1 vou rank in your graduating class In hieh ^ „ 

Ttl fr( i Kt ,. ***,*..< > schoo l? Where' wil 1 you pr obab ly rank in ; college 
. 25. r Do you think that your extracurricular activities. ; .were^ 

worth the time vou devoted to them? Why? f 
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26. What do you think determines a man’s progress in a 

27. What personal characteristics are necessary for sue- 

28. What do you* think you would like this particular 
type of job? 

VIII. negative Factors for Interview— from Y^irJTo b I nter vi e w - 
the Mew York Life Insurance Company, N #x. 9 w.x. 
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1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 
,-35. 
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Narrow interests. ' 

fin Oniric* mMnb 3H IflbVlGft# 



Poor personal appearance. »w>P*ioritv 

Overbearing— overaggress ive— conceited superior y 

c omp lex ? 1 'know- it- a 11 • ^ 

Inability to express himself clearly— poor voiu , 

diction,’ grammar . A * 1 . 

Lack of planning for career —no P u ^P^f ya a %g?5f|rent. 
Lack of interest and enthusiasm— pa ud*-, ^ 1 i”"nt-ea« , e 
t* c i, of ™iv p - f dence and poise— nervousness— ill-ac ea^e. 

Failure £0 participate in activities. . 

Overemphasis on money— interest only in bes 
offer. . , 

Poor scholastic record-just got by. t _i_ 

Unwilling to start at the bottom— expects too much 

Makes excuses— evasiveness— hedges on unfavorable 

factors in record. 

Lack of tact. 

Lack of maturity. 

Lack of courtesty-ill mannered. 

Condemnation of past employers. 

Lack of social under standing* 

Marked dislike for school work. 

Lack of vitality. . 

Fails to look interviewer m the eyes. 

Limp, fishy hand- shake. 

Loafs during vacations— lakeside pleasures# 

Unhappy married life. 

Friction with parents. 

Sloppy application blank. 

Merely shopping around. 

Wants job only for short time. 

Little sense of humor. . . . . . 

Lack of knowledge of field of specialization. 

Parents make decisions for him. 

Mo interest in company or m industry. 

Emphas is on whom he knows . : 

Unwillingness to go where we send him# 

Cynical. • 

Low mor a I s tandar d s . .. r 
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r) 9 Spends much time in movies. . , 

40. • -'Poor- ha nd 1 ing ofpers ona l.> f inane e s. , , y ... ... ..y 
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41. No interest in community activities. 

42. Inability to take criticism. 

43. Lack of appreciation, of the value of experience. 

44. Radical ideas, 

45. Late to interview without good reason. 

46. Never heard of company. 

47. Failure to express appreciation for interviewer s txme. 

48. Asks no questions about the job. 

49. High pressure type. 

50. Indefinite response to questions. 
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X. 



Have students bring in an ad from the paper wnich they 

can actually fill. . , 

A. Have them answer the ac) for the classroom teacher 
with a letter of application and a resume. 

Get an application from a company and have studen~c 
fill in the application. 

Bring an interviewer in from this company and not 
only have him talk to the students in a general man*- 



T> 

/-> • 



C. 



ner„ but 



their appli 



have him actually interview students with 
ilicatiori before him. After the mock mte 



er* 



D, 



view, a critique can be made or tne students* c 
The N t J, Bell Telephone Company is extremely helprul 
in lending personnel and equipment ^to the school sy~ 
stem. Ask their interviewer to bring the film Appoint^* 



ment with Tomorrow, 






XI* Many variations of the above assignment can be made. 

A. Actually have the pupils follow through with the as- 
signment from ad to job acceptance. 

1. Students may get excused from school ror their 
interview and report back to their fellow class- 
mates. Many of them can have jobs ready upon 
graduation. 



B, Arrange with the number of different companies to 
assist with the assignment by allowing company per- 
sonnel and equipment to be used in the job searches. 
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UNIT TWO 



FILM AND DRAMA 



I„ The Drams 
lie ■ Cinematography 
HI* Basic Film Language 
Film Workers 
Discussion of Film 
Film Making 

Film Projects 



IV. 

V, 

VI. 

VII, 



The three part study of the mass media was initiated in 
the sophomore year with the study of the press, continued in- 
to the junior year with the study of broadcasting, and con- 
cludes in the senior year with the study of the film. Of all 
these forms of communication the film is the one that is cur- 
rently -'in' 1 with the older teenage population. Because of 
the impact that film plays on the teenager both in the local 
movie houses and on television, thi^i^ 
foster an understanding and appr e.cjla t ion ..of ^th^e fij.m.a^^ a 



modern communication art form. The unit is built around the 






production,, screening, discussion, and analysis of film with 
the hope that discriminating filia, viewers ..wtU_resu.lt. . .. 
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X« Difference Between Play and Novel 

A. Action . . r t v 

1„ Novel may deviate from action of plot. . , 

2, Play v/orks through what we see and hear from .action* 

3. Limits 









1. 


Novel is free to 








2> 


Play is limited 






c. 


Contact 


* ♦ ? 






1. 


Novel is private 


- 






2. 


Play is social. 
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II. Signals 


of Playwright 






A. 


See 










1. 


costuming 


i 

i 

i 

•V* 






2. 


make-up 






3. 


gestures 




* 




4. 


actions 


1 






5. 


color 


) 




B. 


Hear 








I. 


voices 


. J 






2. 


words 






3. 


song 



III. The Stage 
A. Greeks 



1. natural 

2. ooen air 

3. hillsides 
'4. bowl 

5. lack of tone and conversation 

6. subtle gentures useless 

B. Medieval 

1. open air 

2. small platforms 

3. one-act plays 

4. intimate 

5. in streets 



C, Elizabethan 

1. intimate 

2. boys as women 

* 3.' masKS • * 
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D, Restoration 

1 0 small, indoor 
2* intimate 

3. proscenium arch introduced 
A, depth to stage 

E. Modern Times 

1, box setting 

2, idiomatic language 
3* fourth wall 

XV • Speech 

A* Elements 

1. stress 

2. speed 

3. strength 
4* song 

5, silence 

B, Example: “Oh, who is there?” 
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Vo The Character 

A, Kind 

1 # flat- -two- dimensional 
a. predictable 

b* one aspect of human nature 

2* round— three-dimensional 
a* individual 
b . unpred ic tab le 
c • develop 
d . intuiate 

B, Greek and Medieval 

1. kings and heroes 

2. superhuman figures facing overwhelming odds 

3. stand for mankind 

4* human psychology to min im u m 

C, Shakespeare 

1, simple types 

2» consistent # , . . . 

3, hero is heroic; villain is villainous 

D, Naturalistic 

1. Individual . , .... 

a. unique creature v?ith certain qualities, 

memories and personal relationships 
b* reasons for what he does 

2. Avoiding distortions of high tragedy and broad comedy, 

- - ;•"■■■'• a. ordinary people ^ ^ 
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rt, not iiovo or villain, but both 
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v:c* Plot 

A. Shape of a Play , 

1. exposition-- Introduction to situation 

2, comp licat ion- "actions of play among characters 
leading to crisis 

crisis-climax or turning point of tension 
i‘. a denouement --cone lud ing action 

B. Subplots— enhances main plot 



VII* Kinds of Drama 



A* 



B, 



C. 



D. 



Tragecy 

1* exalt man as an individual 
2* punish man for his sins 
3 . encourages c empas s ion 

Comedy 

1* belittle man * o dignity 

2. marks him for his unimportance 

3. intellect rather than compassion. 

Elements of Comedy 

1. relaxing of tension 

2. incongruity 

Difference Between Tragedy and Melodrama 
1, Tragedy 

a* hero of stature 

b# inevitability of outcome 

c* reason and purpose in punishment 



a 



Melodrama 

virtuous characters 

sweet innocent girls--bold~£rank young men 
confront imminent danger to life and honor 
courage and virtue prevail 
happy ending 



e 



VIII* Drama in the Media 
A* Films 

1. size of image 

2, movement of camera 
3* editing 

B. Differences Drama and Film 
1* Drama 

a* imagination 
b* dialogue projected 

.2. Film ' * 

v* a.' visual ■* ' ' “ "" 
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Radio 

1 # release imagination 
2. intimate 



T. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 



V* 

sustained action or actors 
small acting space 
close up 
intimate 



irr.med iacy 

little to imagination 
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CINEMATOGRAPHY 
Camera Angles 



I* Types 

A. Objective- -Impersonal View 

1, camera off on sideline 

2. actors appear unaware of camera 

3„ actors should not look info camera 

B. Subjective — Personal Viewpoint 

1* a camera is used in lieu of a screen perrormer 

2, a camera is used in lieu of an unseen audience 



II. Placement of Camera for Distance Shots 

A. Long Shot— Shows Entire Area of Action 
1* used for setting 

2. effective use of entrances and exits 

3. shows movement 

4. should be used only a short time 
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B. Medium Shot— Between Long Shots and Close-Ups # 

1. filmed to show from above knees or below waist 

2. used for movements and actions 
3* effective for group settings 

C. Close-Ups— Usually Head and Shoulders Shots 

III. Placement of Camera for Angles 

A. Eye Level — Subject's Eye Level 

B. High Angles- -Camera Tilted Downward 

1. camera ip higher than subject 

2. keeps action in focus 

3* perceive a pattern - 

4. view a setting , . 

5. achieve superiority over an object 

6. reduce the height of an object 

7 . slows down movement 



C. 



D. 









Low Angle — Camera Tilted Upward 

1. inspires awe or excitement 

2. increases height or speed of subject 

3. eliminate unwanted foreground 

4. eliminate unwanted background 

^•n^ e-nlus— Angle— -Camera is angled xn rclauion to 
the "subject and titled either upward or downward. 

1. many facets of subject .. ... .. . 

9 nnr qneef l.vc 

~3 .-three 1 d imeri r iona 1 effect 
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Continuity 



I. Tims and Space 
A e Present- -Now 

1, event as it happens 

2. viewer participation 

B, Past 

1, occurring in past 

a. as prologue to present 

b. "You Were There," attitude 
2« flashback 

a. elear-up problems 

b* provides background information 

c« viewers may become lost in plot 



C. Future 

1. occurring in the future . 

a* predicted, projected or imagined 

b. audience should be aware of time element 

2. flashforward „ , . . 

a. describes events that will, may or could happen 

b. can be dream or imagination 

D. Space 

1. make viewer aware of location 
2* make viewer aware of direction 



XI. Techniques . „ ^ f - 

A* Master Scene-Continuous chronological take or an 

event in one single setting* 

1. Advantages 

a. complete coverage without holdups 

b. close short portions easily repeated 

c. no interruptions 

2. Disadvantages „ „ ...... 

a. actors must be perfect for a long period of time 

b. much planning 

B. Triple-Take— An overlapping of actions at beginning 
and end of each short. 

1. Advantages 

a. duplication of entire sequence is unnecessary 

b. mistakes easier to cover up 

c. mere convenient to actor ri 

2. Disadvantages 

. . . a. hodgepodge in off-the-cuff filming 

b. too much time may be spent trying to match shots 
c. duplication of lighting may prove difficult 
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b. 

c. 

d. 



Ill* Screen Direction 

A. Dyamic Motion-Bodies in Motion 

1. Constant— Travel in one direction 

a, shews progress . . , . „ 

b* when cutting from outside to inside keep on 

same side 

2, Contrast — Travel in opposite directions 

a, shoxtfs return 

b. shows meeting 

3* Neutral- -Head - on tail away 

a, must be centered 

tracking- -camera moves directly iront or 

behind action . . 

in high or low angle shot the subject travels 

toward or under or over camera 
when to use 
1* for variety 
2« for impact 

3, for distraction ‘ ' . . 

4« Action Axis— establishing or maintaining screen 

direction n 

a* camera is situated on one side or axi^ or 

subjects 

b, movement is always in one direction 

c, at most the camera may move to the middle 

of the axis . . 

d* on curves the subject must move in the sam 
direction even though the camera may have to 

cross axis line , . 

e* every subject shown leaving one locale mus 

be shown entering another 
f* map direction should be shown over great 

distances 

1. east on right of screen 

2. west on left of screen 

3. north— lower left to upper right of screen 

4. south— upper left to lower right of screen 



B. 



C. 
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Static Screen Direction— The way players face and 

look on screen. . , _ ^ - x: nn i~n 

1, Action axis is on one side of two people facing 

each other. . 

2, Actors are not to look into camera lens. 

3, A new axis may be drawn at the end of each snot. 

Transitional Devices 

1 # ^“fade-in: black screen gradually brightens 

into an image to begin a story or sequence 
b. fade-out: an image gradually darkens to 

black and is used to end a story or sequence 
.. 1, employed in pairs . 

2* when fades between sequences occur 
locals, c 
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c. 



d. 



dissolves — blends one scene into another— 
fade-in superimposed on fade-out 
1* covers time lapse 
2, covers change in locale 

distorted dissolves indicate switch in. 
subjects subconcious 



3. 



wipes -moving 
scene seems 
screen 



optical effects in which one 
to push another scene o:cf the 



2. Sound Devices 
a, narration 
b„ dialogue 
c. monologue 
cl, songs 



III. Cutting— From Cameraman's Point of View 

A . Cent inu it y Cv. 1 1 ing s 

1* Matched shots . . - - , _ 

a, players' movements, positions, ana looks 
should match through shots spliced together 

b. when moving straight in from a long t0 medium 
shot, a mismatch becomes discernible and 
camera should be shifted to a slightly different. 

angle 

2 # Cut-aways— they need not be matched because they 
are secondary actions. 

B. Compilation Cutting— Usually used on newsreel or docu- 
mentary type films. 

1. Connected by continuous narration 

2. No real rules 

C. Cross Cutting-Parallel editing of two or more events 
in an alternating pattern* Meanwhile back at the 
ranch." 

1. Heightens interest 

2. Provides conflict 

3. Increases tension 

4. Heightens suspense 

5. Hakes comparisons 



IV. Close-Ups 

A* Size . , , , , . 

1. Medium- -midway between waist and shoulder to 

above head* 

2. Head and Shoulders— from below the shoulders to 

.V above the head. .. — ■ ••<-* • 

*1 V.aofl b Ar, r» only. 






4’ - : Choker— from below lios to above eyes. ~ 
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Types 

1. 



Cut- in-* -A magnified port5.on of the preceding 

larger scene. 

a. part or mam act i. on 

b* continuous main action 

c r, how to use 

1. plays up narrative highlights 
isolate subject matter 
magnify small scale action 
distract audience 
substitute for hidden action 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



d« establishment of cut-in, close-ups 

l f established in preceding long shot 
2* goes directly into the heart of the scene 

2. Cut-away, Close-Ups: Related to, but not a part 

of, the previous scene* Depicts secondary action 
connected to the narrative* 
a. presents reactions of off-screen players 
b* cues the audience on hew they should react 

c, comments on the principal event by showing 
corresponding act5.on 

d, motivates a sequence 

e, replaces scenes too gruesome or expensive to 
depict 

£. moves audience outside the area depicted 
g. not necessary to establish cut-away close-ups 

V. Composition Lanaguage 
A* Lines 

1. Follow contours 

2. Do not divide picture into equal parts 

3. Interpretations 

a. straight lines— masculinity 

b 0 curved lines— feminity 

c# sharply curved lines—action and gaiety 

d. long vertical lines with tapering ends— 
dignified beauty 

e. long horizontal lines— quiet 

f. tall vertical lines— strength 

g. parallel diagonal lines— action— energy- 
violence 

h. opposing diagonal lines— conf lict 

i. strong, heavy, sharp lines—brightness— laughter 

j. soft lines— solemnity 

B. Form 

1. Triangular— strength 
2* Circular— oval— hold attention 
3 # Cross— unity and force 

4. Radiating lines— variation of cross ~ > 
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c. 



Mancas-— Pictoral V/c right 
1 « Iso la ted - » s tr eng th 
2. Unif ied-domination 

3* Dark vs, light or vice-versa— ernphas i 
4* Heavy base-— immovable 



D. 



Movements 

1. Horizontal-travel 

Vertical ascending-- freedom, growth 
Vertical descend ing- -danger , crushing power 
Diagonal— oppoc ing forces— power 
Curved —fear 
C ir cu lar — che er £u ltie s s 
Pendu lura- -mono tony 



2 , 

3. 

4. 

5, 

6, 



E, 



Balance , . 

1. n moving object Lias more weight than a s-.<~iion- 

ary object . . 

2. on object moving towards the camera has greater 
weight than an object moving away from the camera 

3. upper part of a picture is heavier than tne i oWvi 
part of the picture 

4« the right side attracts more attention tnan tn<- 
left side 



Reference : 



The Five C's of Cine matography by Joseph V. Mascelli, 
A, S. C. Cine/ Graf ic Publication^, 

California, 1965, 



Hollywood , 
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Basic Film L anguag e 
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I, 



Camera Angle 

A. 



B, 



c, 

D. 



X.U ttU&JLW . - i js . 

Eye-Level — A shot taken from the eye- lev e*. of an ob 
server of. average height, or from the subject s eye 
level 

Kigh Angle— A shot in which the camera is tilted 

downward to view the subject. „ . 

Low Angle— A shot in which the camera is exited up- 

ward to view the subject. . „ 

Angle-Plus-Angls— A shot filmea with a camera ^oJLed 
in relation to the subject, and tilted either upward 
or downward. 



II. Camera Movement . 

A. Tilting- -Moving the camera up or down from a sta- 
tionary place. . , . . „ 

B. Panning-— Moving the camera from one side to anocner 

from a' stationary place. . 

C. Dolly- -Vehicle on which camera and cameraman can be 
wheeled about during the taking of a shot. 

D. Tracking— Laying tracks around a particular area 
on which the camera moves on its wheeled platform. 

E. Trucking — Shooting with a camera in movement from a 

a truck or car. , 

F. Boom— A device from which a recording microphone can 
be suspended and moved from one position to another 

during shooting. , _ « * 

G. Crane— A device from which a camera can be suspended 
and moved from one position to another during shooting, 

H. Zoom Shot— An optical effect that makes the camera 
appear to change from a distant shot to a near sho , 
giving the impression that the camera has swung to- 
wards the subject. 

III. Camera Placement , 

A. Close-Up — A shot taken with the camera very close or 
apparently very close to the subject whereby the 
subject* s face takes up the entire screen. It is 
used to reflect the emotional state of an individual. 
Medium Shot— A three-quarter view of the subject or 
subjects used to show characters and their environ- 

mental relationships. . . .. . «. • 

Long Shot— A shot taken a considerable distance from 
the subject used to establish setting* 
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IV, 



V. 



A 



Filming 

Shot— A continuous 
out interruption* 
f> c cne - - A ser ies _ o f 
Sequence— A series 



view filmed by one camera with* 



B 

C 



shots depicting a continuous event, 
of scenes concerned with the develop* 
ment of one subject or idea and complete in ltselx, 

D. Take— -A single recording of a shot. - 

E. Set— A specially constructed artificial setting roi 

a film scene or shot. . 

F. Scenario— The written description plan of production. 



The Film 

A, Cut- The joining of two pieces of film by cemen^. 
Splice— *To join film, . , . 

An imat ion- - Arranging & photographing static drawings 
of objects so that when the photographs are shown 
cinematograph lea lly they wS.il produce the illusion 

of movement « . „ , 

Slow Motion— Means by which movement in a shoe is r 
presented as talcing place more slowly tnan i«- did i 
reality; the opposite of accelerated motion. 
motion is achieved by running the camera abnormally 
fast during shooting; accelerated motion is achieved 
by running the camera abnormally slow. 



B. 

C. 



D. 



re- 

in 



VI. Transition , . , ^ ^ , . 

A, Fade-In— The beginning of a shot which starts m dark- 
ness and gradually lightens up to full brightness, 
Fade-Out— The end of a shot which starts in bright- 
ness and gradually darkens to complete blackness. 
Dissolve— A blending of one scene into another, A 
fade-in that is superimposed on a fade-out. 

Wipe— An optical effect in which one scene seems to 
push another scene off the screen. 

Montage— A series of short scenes— connected by 
straight cuts, dissolves or wipes--used to condense 
time or space. 



B. 

c # 

D, 

E. 
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Filn Worker o 



T 
«*• • 


Studio 




A. 


Prcduc :r 




B. 


D:u;ec:or 




r> 
'•> • 


p •; c d* ic r. ion i! r ?* a £ or 




D, 


A c 3 1;; teat D ir o t cor 




B. 


Script Clerk 




tf. 


Dialogue Coacii 


II. 


Set 


n 

V.* 




r\ • 


Art Director 




JJm 


Carpunuer 




r\ 
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UA. 
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III. 


Shooting 




A. 


Director or rnotosropny 




B. 


Camera Man 




c. 


Assistant Camera Han 




D. 


Still Han 



IV • Sound 

A. Recordist 

B. Mixer 

C. Cablaaan 



V. Electric 

A. Gaffer 

B. Best Boy 

C. Electricians 

D. General Operator 



VI. Property 

A. Property Man 

B. Set Decorator 

C. Special Effects 
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V iltnD is cuss ion 



* f 



c. 



D. 



I. Content 

A * time period does story take place? 

2. Hou no ue knew? 

3 # Where does the. story take place* 

4# How do MB. kno^? 4 t-Hcir environment? 

1: m. ^cut.lan tf8 e, dress, 

7. Could ~ this ? film hav^take^placo ^ in another setting? 

riot . . « 

1 # What starts the action moving* 

I] rcauStI=? confusing? exciting? dramatic? 

4, lie;; have £il» tacuaiquas et&Cv8« yJa P»j- 

5, V/ould the plot have been changed i*. cone in 

6, What influonce does plot have on characters* 

Characterization atl j <nnp p? 

1 # How are characters revealed to the audience* 

2, What type of characters are there? 

3, Are the characters sterotvped? ? 

4, What is the relationship between 5 har ??u?f2„? 

5, How did the characters handle their problems? 

6, Is there any growth in the characters* 

1. What is the author's theme? 

2. Do the film and author say the same thin*.,? 

3. Has the theme changed by sv7itching media? 



IX. Technique 

A, the actors physically fit their parts? nrm-itv? 

2. Do the actors interpret the y 

3. What other actors could have been chosen to play 

the roles? „ . _ * 

4. How believable is the acting? 

5. Was the acting overly dramatic? 

B. Setting . . , 

1. Was the secerns genuine? . „ ; t 

2# V*hat parts vara dune xu tua s^i o ««« 

parts done on location? r . . 

3 # was the location the actual setting of the story 

4>r a * ' , ;i7r;.. v ' ~~i~ . ”*-1 
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Sound end Music 
1. D 5.d the r.uric 
Was the soun ‘ 



2 . 

3. 



set a wood? 

was tns scur.a ill the film oietracting? 

Die the sound and iv.ucic contribute to uho unaei- 
standing end enjoyment or the film? 



D, Photography 



1, 

2 . 

3. 

«r 

# 

6„ 

7 • 

r\ 
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Wat the camera positioned in any one place? 
Were the camera armies effective? 



T.r~ f- 



Did 

Was 



•• ~ — «>*••*** <1 i o5* on** shots? 

u! tu». W* -* #. v > '' »»v. ** # % « A 

tf-.c r.olc« add or dcC-racS Iron Clio filn? 

Chc;;a 



c.? any 
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Are there any camera shots that arej raeraoraoiei 
What shots should have been done dir.rerenti.y7 
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Is there anything significant about Che opening 
of the film? 
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Film Hiking Project 



Z« Equipment 

A. Career a 

B, Tripod 

C. Lights 

D. Film 

E, Splicer 

F, Film L.d it or 



X JL • 



Still Photograph;; 

A. Have students take 
Warn thorn to bo op 
qualities. 

1. Latins 
Compost ion 

J • ciil^ Led 

4# Distance 



and criticise sene 
wCiully care..** c*. 



still photographs, 
the relieving 



B. Criticize photographs of a number of publications 

1. Life Magazine 

2, A professional photographic book 
3 • School yearbook 



XIX. 



A. Have a brainstorm session about what students could 
film 

B. Have each student v;rite a synopsis about his film. 

C. Choose one or two best scenarios. 

D. Guide students on potential problems. 

1. use area of school or home; it is easier 

2. do their own ideas, not a copy from television 

or movies „ . 

3. try to choose ideas from personal experiences 

4. pick ideas from their own point of view 

5. choose a topic the students are interested in 

6. be visual 

7. strive for simplicity 

8. it is better to film outside 



E. Show some student made films. 

1. from school 

2, from other schools >-r . _ 

3# from national Student Association Frlm Festival 
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i* jl»g specinc 
B« Use 3 x 5 cards and chow: 

1. actors : actions 

2. camera angles 

3 # camera distr.ncc* 

4. time length of each sho- 

5, light ins 



V. 


Creo 


te a 


Storv 


Bee 


rd 






A. 


tut 3xo 


card 


a 


up 




n 

^ • 


!*n 


piCtM 


** n ^ 

4. ‘J 


of 






c • 


Hake 


final 


ad j 


lid 


tnei 


VI. 


Choc 


• •- mg 












A. 


Have 


schedule 


of 


sh 

4 4 




B, 
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jcn 



C. 

D. 



develop burned la tely 



shooting 



VII, Splicing 

A. Hake sure necessary materials are available. 

B. Constant review of film must* be made before any 
editing is done. 
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4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 

11 . 

12. 

13. 

' j . ■ *» ' 



Follow the newspaper criticism oi one film and compare what 
different reviewers say about the film, l.e, acting, y> 

costumes, dirccticnc, story, photography, ana music. 

Follow one reviewer for a length of time and attempt to 
establish acme characteristics of the reviewer. 

Have students report or. a number of current popular movies 
that they have seen. Establish any similar luic* in p > 
setting, characterisation, or theme. Can enter l 'r 

lished for judging the potential popularity or a mov 

Recreate n film based on a television drama show or vice 
versa. Point out any changes that must be made when 
cro,«?s in g meo ium . 

Create a television advertisement for a product. 

Build and shoot a number of special errccts for a film, 
i.e, naval maneuvers, a thunder and ixgntening sequenc , 
a rocket ship take-off, a forest fire. 

Compare the current favorite movie stars of the 60 s to 
favorites of the 50*8, 40* s, 30’ s, and 20 s. 

a. What made these people stars? , 

b. How are they simillar or how do they differ from each 

other? „ ; * „ , ... 

c. What contributes to the rise of somp stars and the 

downfall of others? " % r* 

' • 

Have students view a motion picture based on a novel they 

a. Did the film characters resemble the book 

b. Vlas the screen adaptation faithful to the plo. of the 

novel? 

c. Which medium was more effective? 

Compare display and poster advertising with actual films. 

a. Are pictures and dialogue used in advertisements 

actually used in the films? . . 

b. Do the advertisements stress any immodesty of the films. 

c. Are comments of reviewers used and taken out of content? 

d. How does the advertisement appeal to the viewer. 

Find out how r the Motion Picture Industry handles censorship. 
(Ihe Motion Picture Production Code of the dot ion Picture 
Association of America, Inc.) 

Find out how censorship of films is handled in the community? 
pressure groups? municipal ordnances* citizen committees * 

Wist the? different scientific phenomena that have changed 

. the movies. 

U,t fcava chcn^sT the acvtes. 
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UNIT THREE 



CHFMT.STRY 

I. The Precis 
XX , Hr iting Dir ec C ions 
III. Critical Listening 
IV, Chemistry Projects 



In each of ths three years of Industrial Prep English 
correlation is made with key subjects* In the sophomore 
year it is Shop Math with projects in Measurement and Packa- 
ging and Biology with the Human Behavior Project. The junior 
year correlates with the Physics Testing Project. Finally, 
the senior year keys on Chemistry with two projects : Chemistry 
in the Consumer World and Milestone Discoveries in Chemistry# 

The concept of correlation is planned primarily to make the 
student aware of the interrelationship of knowledge in his 
environment, A secondary purpose of correlation is to impress 
the student with the benefits of cooperation with his fellow 
students by the example of teamwork set by his subject teachers. 
During personal investigation with a number of major chemi- 



al firms in the area, it was discovered that the newer lab- 
ratory technicians lacked basic writing skills demanded in 
hie line of work. Therefore, a major portion of the corre- 

* j- •. v’l'ii the o>. basic m. lt*n •. 

kills. In addition, the specific chemistry projects attempt; 
;o instill chemical procedures and thinking. - 
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Defin5.tion 
A, Short Surcrr.ary 

1. not a pa r a phrase 

2. 1/3 original length 



B. 

C. 

D. 



Gives only cue heart or a passage 

^ v* *"s -> *> ^ or\ 

« V 4.. fc — U a. V a. 

2 . GTnit 



;:ar.?lcG 



Written in the words of a parser* writing it, net in the 
Wurus or the original selection* 

!Tr5 Lfcfccin xrm the point of view* of the author whose 
•work is being summarised. 



IX, Procedure 

A, Read sentence by sentence 

B, Grasp writer's main point 

C, Write outline of main subdivisions 

D, Use your own words 

E, Revise 

F, Reduce 



III, Necessity of Writing 

A, Record finding of others ^ 

B, Reduce your findings for presentation to others 



IV, Standards of Precis Writing 

A, Has the essential original thought been preserved? 

B, Has any important part of the thought been omitted { 

C, Have the author's ideas been given the same relative 
importance, or emphacia, as in the original? 

D, Does the summary preserve the point of view of the 
original? 

E, Is the summary expressed in goop English? 






V Pcojccts 

A, Have students reduce a long involved sentence to the 
basic meaning, 

la. Under certain conditions or temperature and: rc~ 
lative humidity- the moisture content of the 
r - air seme to tend to increase one likelihood of 

... OKiUtttiOfl Ot JL1UU <ttW 

*. « -***~*++ «. - — * — - ■ .*• -- * '• ~ ' . * *\ * r. ^ * • “ • 

. ^ . «, W+*iwil 4 - * a w — ... - * - — ■ 

•"•"'••••‘lb, iron will rust in rlronp atmospheres* 
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Example ; . u« nr 

2a. Weather predictions are not likely to be a.. 

reliable as one might wish. 

2b, Weather predictions are unreliable, 

B. Have students reduce a long paragraph, nv<5ee 

John E, ilarriner - p. 424 and horcour , > 

and Co., H.Y., H.Y., 1057. KnRlldi_Gp a«n! 2 r^-fisa 
p os i t x o rv - Conn lc t: c Cour s c 

Example: la. 

Anv bobsled run is a masterpiece of engineering skill. 
Lake Placid probably being more artfully devised than moot. 
From the top of the hill to the bottom ^karc i^an 1 
driving line, the line of safety and the line cr S ^ f 
:poed. Cnc cannot ccme into the giant horses noe tui ^ 



round and followed. Centrifugal lOfte ^ JiY t . uprufi 
the way. If a sled approaches too low, it never w 1 - t u rc ,., 

down in time, if it comes in too higa, yiai . nro- 

it over the top. The right line will take it in at the pro 
per angle, carry it safely up near the lip of the w 
send it darting precipitously down the far slope. 

Example: 2a* 

The coach does not always open up to the vj s *** n S .^men^ 
and acquaint him with the full potcrLtiaXities o£ 

The tendency is rather to minimize their ability. The ti „ 
has a mortal fear of overconfidence in the squad. He parti 
cularly dreads the effect of too much pubUeity on hiu y ounger 
players. He does not like to have his team elevated to the 
position of favorite. It's a matter of psychology, andalso 
he doesn*t want to put himself on the spot. If his team or 
his players individually get a big build-up, the Public and 
especially the alumni expect big things or them. If they don 
come through, the criticism is all the more severe. It looks 
as though he has failed to make the most of his material, and 

he begins to x*orry about keeping his job. , 

So the coach would rather the reporter didn't say too 
many nice things about his squad until after the bi 0 o "j® - 

won or the season is over. Then there is no danger o£ ov r 
confidence and the pressure is of £ the men. toucan t blame 
him ^or this attitude. Even when he hac che makings o x. a 
great team, so many things can happen to wreck the ceason-- 
the setting in of overconfidence, the. loss 
cne or two key players, a missed signal or ., the r ^ t 0 £ 

have a block on a vitally important play, die develop ignt of 
the opponents, who may have just as good material and better 

luck. 
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Ur it ins Direct ions 



The 

A. 

B. 

C. 



Writer 



Breakdown the process or parts into step 
Write each step 5.n a sequential pattern 



Be explicit 

1. use numbers 

2. underline 

3. headings 



D, Use examples 

E, Labor over the obvious 

F, Be brief 

G, Use verbs 
11, Give orders 

X, Use whole sentences 
J, Be exact 



aT Write 3 * to the intelligence and experience of the reader 

B. It should not be necessary for the reader to do any 
thinking 



Format for Experiment 

A, Purpose 

B, Apparatus 

C, Procedure 

D, Conclusion 



A, Dividing object or procedures into parts 

1. a pencil 

2. a house 

3. a rifle 
4* a car 

5* athletics 

6. education 

7. the family unit 



B. Writing Directions 

1. walking to school 

2. changing a tire 

3. playing monopoly 

4. playing offensive halfback 

5. throwing a curveball 

6. mouth- to-mouth resuscitation 

7. drag racing 

C» A shooting script for a irlm prouucti.cn 




Critical Listening 



"i 

1 

• 

* 

. t 

i. J 



; X, Definition 

A. Won- emotional 

B, Reasoning 

| C. Thinking 

t J 

XX* Uses of Persuasion 
1 A* Advertisements 

' B. Politics 
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III, The Speaker 
A, Language 

1, locoed words 

a, vague meaning 

b. may stand alone out of content 
c* positive and negative sides 

X, young - immature 
2* best - conceited 

3, benevolent - imperialistic 

4, liberal - communist 

5, sit-down - strike 

6, obedient - slave 

d, examples: 

1, Is a girl a vision or a sight? 

2, Is the U.S, in Viet Nam for conquest or 
defence? 

3, Does Fab come in small, medium, or large 
packages or large, giant, or economy? 

4, Why would wheaties be “the Breakfast of 
Champions?" 

5, Why does Ultra-Brite give sex-appeal? 



•r - '* i * 



2, the smear 

a, unsupported statement 

b, mud3linging 

c, a label 

d, examples: 

1, communist 

2, divorced 

3, cheat 



3. 



slogans 

a. short 

b. remembered \ , L 

c« simplified argument 

i • 

• v»<r»v^.wivi i , , . 

1, 7 lake the World Safe for Democracy" . IV 

2, 5 he Kept Us Cut of War’* *t 

<3 Itr, : T-. 
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5. 

W I 

7. 






"Better" Red, than Dead" 

Mn ,.k , ,, -s * I 

t*i i<M> uuiiti* 

‘'The Great Society" • 
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Leason.^.^ — zonular or glamorous people attempt 

to convince uc to vote or choose a particular way 

a. Is he an authority on the subject? 

1> P Xc he unbiased? 

2. Unsupported Statements- "statements mu^t show 
proof to be true* 
a* are definite figures shown? 
b* Arc the words vague? * 

Co Are people who support statement legitimate. 

Causa and Effect— every effect must have a pro- 
portionate cause 

a. Are all facets viewed? 

b. Is something being omitted? 

c. Could statements be coincidental ? 

4. Straw wan— restate opponents position inadequately 
and then proceed to destroy it. 

a. Is opponent's statement truly stated. . 

b. Is opponent's statement fully stated in conti ext? 

c. Is opponent's argument too simply destroyed? 

5, Generalization from insufficient evidence. 

a. Where is all the evidence? 

b. Where is the source of the evidence? 

c. Can generalization be made about people. 

d. Ic generalization scientific? 

6* Bandwagon— go along with the crowd. 

a. Can we say everyone? 

b. Ic evidence too limited? 

c. Do numbers make right? 

Practice for Excellence 

1. Be an active listener by reacting to the speaker s 

2. Lopk^for major points at the beginning and the 
end of a speech. 

3. Look for examples that support key ideas. 

4. Anticipate future ideas. 

5. Rephrase speaker's words. 

6. Look for reasons for speaker's ideas. 

7. Write down important points. 
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Analyze A Consumer Product: and Report: on It by Using Outline 

A. 



Foods 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

A. 

1; 

0 

6 . 



Lq v .j Calorie Sodas 
jyOuydrated Foods 
Won-Da ir y Creamers 
l-.o a t T end or is cr 3 
L 0*7 C ?. iOC ** 3 £•’ f) O n 
A •*" <• ? f *^'!nl pi ^ r* ** o v f* 



Toppings 



B. 



Water ia Is 
1. Gasoline 



2 . 

3 . 

4 . 



• o J. ».k / 



■n ^ 4 . 

# » ■ «u , 

Blanches 

Perfumes 



3 , 

6 * 

7 . 

8 * 

9 . 

10 . 

n. 

12. 

13 . 

14 . 



Cold creams 
Fibers— porma-press 

rps 

Sun-tan lotions 
Patent medicines 
Soaps and detergents 
Toothpastes 

Furniture and auto polishes 

Hair tonics 

Inks 



D 

1 



D 



II. Analyze an Experiment Performed by a Giant in the Field 
of Chemistry and Report on It by Using Outline 

A. Lavoisier 

B. Lister 

C. Cavendish 

D. Mosley 

E. Schrele 

F. Goodyear 

G. West irighou s e 
H% Bessemer ' 5 
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Chemistry in the Consu mer W orld 

T>«- o ri r i r» :'- A n ^ 1 •» r* ■? r ’ 



The Product 
A T ;rr.:id IT m.r.m 

' .vAu £ a c cur in g Col: p 2 n y 

\ ^ j* ^ ^ 
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B, 

n 

* 

D* 

E. 



T> << •) ry 
x .c iCU 



7.n r *T!oc! o >? ii*i£6ri.^is thci t Vliilcs^up Produce 
]T uuc c i.on o >* x re o d uc £ 
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a . 

B. 

C • 

B. 



Keasons ror * ;re;vi:*.ou 

Problem o bncountereci in Marketing Product 
Story behind the Pane 

COlI (« 1-0 Ox 



III. Consumer 

A. Reasons for Use 

B. Effects of Advertising 

C. Heed for this Brand over Competing Brand 

D. Prices of Competing Brands 

E. Knowledge of Hake-up of Product 

IV. Chemical, Biological, or Physical Analysis 

A. Make-Up of Product 

B. Analysis of Materials 

1. Laboratory 

2. Indexes 

3. Literature on Product 

C. Effects on Body 
.1. Physiological 
2, Psychological 

D. Comparison of Advertising to the Results of Use 

E. Difference Between Competing Brands of Similar Product 

F. Comparison of Substitue Product to Original Product 

V. Governmental and Independent Testing 

A. U. S. Pure Food and Drug Administration 

B. American Chemical Society 
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I ii lest one Discover! 



os in Clio;. vie 



try 



I* Chemist Who Per formed Experiment 

A, Born - Died 

B, Datoe of Experiment 



r; XI • Idea for Experiment 

• A. Previous Attempts or Loads 

B« Reason for Hir. Atfonr.pt 

C. Beliefs or Superstitions That Had To Be Combated 

. i 

XXX ci Problems Encountered 

A, To Complete Fv:por irtanfc 
! B« After Experiment: Completed 
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XV* Acceptance 

A. By Society 

B, By Science 



V, Analysis of Experiment 

A, Objective 

B, Apparatus 

C, Procedure 
D* Conclusion 
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VI* Importance and Effect 

A, Chemistry and Science 
B* Common Man 
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UAR A MD PEAC E 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 



The Many Faces of War 
ideas ).t oiii Xi'iG Grcnu Look a 



Film Shor-rs 
Films— Full Length 
Short St or ie s— Re cords 
Novel 3 
Poetry 
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The universal problem of war and peace is the multi- 
media approach to literature that this unit takes. The 
forces of war and peace are constantly at work on humanity. 
However, the effect of these forces are felt more closely 
by this generation of teenage boys, who may be called to 
bear the military burden. Consequently they are most con- 
cerned by war and peace issues. The attempt of this unit 
is to have the students cover three different aspects of 
war: the causes, fighting, and results, and to evaluate 

the effects that war has on people and society. It is felt 
that a keener understanding of history and the present will 
arise out of this study. Ultimately the desire is to take 
a look at violence in general which has run rampant in Amer- 
ica during the sixties. 
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I. Kinds of War 





A 

** • 


Civil 


: 1 

J 


B* 


States 


C* 


Religious 




D« 


Claes 


. ! 
i 

I 


E* 


Racial 


• »' 
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II. Rat 


ionalisation of War 


■4 


A. 


Just vs* Unjust 


hi 


B* 


Defense vc. Offense 




c. 


Safety vs. Danger 




D. 


Survival vs. Destruction 
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III* Phenomenon of War 
A. Inevitability 
B* Desirability 
C. Futility 



IV. Causes 

A. Social 
B* Political 
C« Economic 



V. Results 

A. Alterations 
1* Social 
2* Political 
3 • Economic 

B* Relationships 

1. State-State 

2. Individual- Individual 
3* Individual-State 

C. Benefits to Victors 

D. Dangers to Loser 
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Croat Ideas from the Croat i Books 

T)y Dr. if ox timer J. Adler 






Washington Square Press, N, Y., H, Y. , 1963 



#19 The Nature of War and Peace 



Dear Dr. Adler, 

Like meet people today, I cm bewi-ldercd by the present 
clod of international tension end crisis. We don’t seem 



per 




on earth" areal possibility for mankind ? 
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Dear B, D,, 

The simplest end most common view of war is that it is 
a state of armed conflict between nations. Peace, then, is 
a state or period when there is no armed conflict. Accord- 
ing to this view, the United States went to x;ar from April, 
1917 to November 1918, Then the United States xvas at peace 
until December, 1941, when it entered the Second World War, 

If this viex 7 of war and peace is correct, we should have 
been at peace since V-J Day in 1945, cave for the "police 
action n in Korea, But fex; people xfould assert that the past 
sixteen years have been a time of peace. The common idea 
of x?ar and peace simply does not apply to the present period. 
Indeed, we characterize this time as one of "cold" x;ar, as 
opposed to the "hot" war of actual fighting. 

Our viex-7 of war, then, must be broadened to include ^ 
both armed conflict and battles of diplomacy, economic aid. 
and propaganda* War is war, whether it is ^hot" or "cold, 1 
The struggle for power and prestige among the nations goes 
on all the time. Only the means vary, and xfhether these be 
armed force or diplomatic pressure or other nonviolent means 
depends on the occasion. 

It follox?s, then, that peace is not merely a negative 
thing--the absence of armed conflict. What real, positive 
peace among the nations x;ould be we may see by considering 
the state of affairs in local, state', and national communities, 
In our civil society, peace and order, not xw*.r, are the normal 
state of things. The xtfhole meaning and purpose of civil 
society is peace and order. Civil government creates civil 
peace. Individuals who violate the lax; are disturbers of the 
peace and are dealt with accordingly. 

The great thinkers of the past are helpful to us in 
three ways in conaiueriug the quest ibn of war and peace. 
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civil government. And they point to how this insight may 
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Thv.cynido;: is •<>.«»** "J coSouIlfloinS 

usual lv only an i:nftictti.cc in a wr •-• tt - le on i y or xn 

on, Hobbes sees that "war consis 'o the attitude 

the set of Sishtlos" bu ?. J-a ^l iVSu^n century Veblen 
of hostility bataaeu nations. <*nd * , rpjation of one 

«»■ that -the oat. of £**■£« ^ ^ 

power to another , Ine t -....m c ° . ancient, 

state of affairs to Which xc *®J* 0 J*;* * r cr $.5*q are the in- 
here important for ws m the exxu- ^ betwsen 

eights the greet books give us -n- ±' £ arQ only two ways 
peace aud law. toe tee observes tuau a^x^ ^ , 7hGre 

- disputes between °-- -*^^ The wa y of 

;, 1V / force is the ultimate a^buc i.. in*- ' 
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there is no 

law is the way of peace. . A ^ n '- P rnaH onal scene, 

Kant applies this.analysis to U- •„»£ e : " n ths right 

which ha sacs as a lawless siawe oj --i J , ^liona to ame 
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from this state oi: savagery «nn * ;'^ n * xisntc, centuries 
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».s state or sav«gw.-.y nnnfe 

Anf^ori'' where Toy and nonce would pretax... - 

..ui^cuo ..iK.- r-in r-»ovld government to provide *-u 

earlier, proposes a single wot it sj '*•*•“* 

during peace ter tha wJjpJ® ‘ 4 S^ # thinker* make is that 
Xhe common point which all _tne JO ^-“« E wilUug to 

peace is a state or ^ ri 4 2+.,*nri nf force. Civil peace 

settle disputes by discussion in Jj- constituted societies, 
prevails at present wxthxn all f, e ^^L ’’cold"— prevails 

A state of war— sometimes "hot,” sometime* coxa y 

among the nations. * - 1 



„ In which She will to settle disputes Tot 

Contrary to a lot of loose talk, — xs pe^ Qther 

war that is proper P^ u 5?* h t?n" and snarling are 
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human existence. 
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#20 Can War Be Abolished? 

Dear Dr. Adler, , , , j„s^ n a time when '’there 

The prophet Isaiah ^^^^^“raway ideal to be achieved 
shall be war. no more. Is thio a 1 can y we achieve permanent 
«hon the Kingdom of Ood c«- £’ national sovereignty 
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Dear E. H., 

Tho great thinkers of the pact do have come ideas to 

‘f*/^* 1 .** < i i-« n«M is-y #“.•**( A*n •; A*^ A*f- ^I'V/ C 0 1)0 J. 3»C VG 
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moral conversion of wen, ^ ^ . r. , . 

Of course, many writers consider the abolition or v?ar 
neither feasible nor desirable, Mach lave X 1 i and iiegex re gar a 
war as the most serious business of sovereign states, sorne-^ 
thing that car* no more bo abolished than ns,ticr.*a.i sovereignly 
can bo curtailed* Hegel looks upon war as morally good tor 
nations , , 

On tho other hand, Dante in the Thirteenth century ana 

Kaut in the eighteenth argue that v-ofld peace is a goa.». t-o- 

J ° - * Doth thins 
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that go?,*, can ba achieved only through uniting tho nauxons 
of the world under a single government based on _ law a no ^jus- 
tice. "The moral ly practical reason," Kant declares, ‘utters 
within us its irrevocable veto: There shell be no war. 

This imperative calls upon all nations fco advance out or ,.aw~ 
less state of savages and (enter) into a Federation o:. ..ations. 
It it goes no further than the old League of Nations or 
the present United Nations, a federation of nations does not 
go far enough* As our own Federalist writers recognised ? we 
must go beyond a loose confederacy to ”a more perfect union 
if we wish to establish peace among neighboring peoples. 

But, you may ask, why is world government the only way 
to secure world peace? For one thing, because war is the 
natural state of independent nations. The ancient Greek 
historian Thucydides and the seventeenth-century English 
philosopher Hobbes point out that sovereign states are not 
really at peace with one another when they are not actually 
fighting. mt ... 

So-called ’’peace treaties" do not make peace, Thucydides 
observes; they only set up armed truces. Sovereign nations, 
Hobbes remarks, are always at war with one another, either 
waging the cold war of intrigue and diplomacy or the hot war 
of steel and shell. "tfar," says Hobbes, "consists not in 
battle only or in the act of fighting." It exists wherever 
men cannot settle their differences without recourse to vio- 
lence in the last resort. # 

Peace does not mean the absence of serious conxlicts ^ 
among men. It does not require men to become angels or saints, 
and live together in perfect brotherly love. Such things will 
never corae to pass on earth. Peace is simply that state or 
affairs in which men can settle all their differences by talk 
instead of by force. , 

This brings us to another reason why world government 
is the only way to world peace. To substitutes talk ror .corce, 
government is needed. That this holds true within each 
nation is clear to the ancient Roman Cicero and the modern ... 
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But to settle human conflicts by lav; rather than by force, 
you need a government with the power to make, apply, and en- 
force law;;. 

Ue know that civil peace depends upon civil government— 

In Chicago, in Illinois/ in the United States. Why not the 
world, then? Xf local government is necessary for local peace, 
does it not follow that world government is necessary for 

0 If Id 73 C% b T* ? 

You may admit that it if; necessary, and even theoretically 
possible; but, you wonder, is it practicable and probably hi 
the near future? 

The groat thin horn of the pact do not give us the answer 
to that question, They provide us with the principles of ^ 
clear thinking about the problem, but whether we solve it or 
not depends on cur willingness to’ think things through and on 
our resolution to act more wisely in the future than we have 
in the past. As to whether we will c r wa won't, your prophecy 
is as good as mind. 
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Film- Shores 
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" Contemporary Films— Rental $100 

i\ staged documentary accou.it' of the holocaust that nuclear 
war brings, The film italics one wonder if the peace of death 
night not bo r*ora desirable than the torture of living thr outgo 
such destruction. 
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or view* 

An Occurence at Owl Creek Br idee™ “Contemporary Films Inc*, 

~ — ™~~ Rental $17,50 

A Confederate soldier is about to be hanged by a Union 
Platoon. When his body drops into the river from a severed 
rope, he swims to safety* A series of escape adventures 
follow and culminate with his stand ing on his own planta- 
tion watching his wife as she hastens to meet him. 

As he reaches out for her, we see his body dangling 
from the original hanging rope* The escape was merely the 
condemned man*s fantasy. 

The film begins with the viewer wondering whether the 
soldier is guilty or innocent, but as the f ilmprogresses 
the desire is the escape of the man and the union with his 
wife * 

Chickamauga— Contemporary Films Inc*— Rental $22*50 

’A young Union recruit enchanted with war encounters a 
band of battle-hardened soldiers* There is a dash between 
fantasy and reality* 

The Twisted Cross— Alden Films— $ 15 

A fine documentary tracing the rise and fall of Adolf 
Hitler and the Nazi Party. Powerful because students cannot 
question the reality of the film. Very good example of mob 
psychology* 

The Hat: Is This TJar Necessar y ?- Indiana Film Library 

Tv?o opposing solcfiqrs patrol a border line. The hat of 
one soldier falls across the border line* The two men spend 
months debating the issue of the return of the hat* At the 
close of the film sirens are heard in the background, suggest- 
ing that time for- debate is - running out. . ,. 
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* The ' Npi »hborfl— 0<w» temporary' -Fi Tins Refifcal-"" $6 
*; *The special effect of the film creates "people-puppets 1 *, 

flower .grows up. on: the property- dividing line* : .The comedy .. . ... 

quivisiv turns to- destruction r.v. they fiv,ht ever the p 

‘ sion of the r lower *■ - : : - 
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Paths of G lor v- -United Artist 

*!•» IIMiMtt n , •< r 
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war weary French regiment is given the goal or mating 
an impregnable German defensive position* Tne compassionate 
sncl into* 3 ^ Cc^crisl rccslisios fches futil3.tv oic £ho in J-S s ion ^ 

but is "forced "to follow the’ orders of his Division Commander 
who is motivated by ambition* The Division Commander in 
turn is under the thumb of a Corps Commander who must placate 

the French politicians, . „ , .. 

After the unsuccessful attack, the Div rerun Coromandel^ 
in an attempt to cover his own inadequacies chooses three in- 
nocent men to din as an example of cowardice to the unit* 

The Colonel courageously defends hi.: soldiers, out to no avi ri, 
The men are executed dramatically pointing out tne injustice 
of the situation. H „ . 

In one of two final scenes tbo Colonel tells off the | 

Corps Commander. Finally in the last scene the Colonel oo- 
serves hie men moved to tears as a f?;igh£ened German girt 
prisoner sings a sad folksong. The film is a fine statement, 
of injustice and human dignity. 
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Dr* Strange love- -Columbia Cinematheque 

The film shows two objectives 1) the inherent danger of 
American Soviet relations of the 60's, and 2) the foolish, 
petty, psychotic reasons that propel the characters, lsy- 
chotic General Jack D. Ripper an American Air Force Base 
Commander orders an unauthorized B-52 attack on Russia, 

The President finds that he is unable to recall the air- 
craft because only General Ripper knows the special code to 
recall the planes and he has sealed off his air base, 

American paratroops are dispatched to secure the code 
while the President, via the "hot line," ineffectually ex- 
plains the situation to the Russian Premier* During the con- 
versation the President finds, out that Russia has perfected 
a ''Doomsday Machine," that can be triggered by any nuclear 
explosion and cannot be de triggered and can destroy the world. 
Finally receiving the code, the* President recalls all 
planes, except one because it has defective communications. 

The President in an attempt to save the world tells the 
Russians the plane's course and destination; but unknowingly 
to the U.S., the plane has altered its instructions and heads 
for an alternative target with its bomb-bay doers open . ^ The 
film leads to questions about our present defense policies 
•'•'• and moral commitments • ■ I*,. 1',.. 
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'/ho Caine ljutinv— Audio Film Classics 



Enr. i>7n 1711 lie Keith has in hie duty on the USS Caine 
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incidents that: have convinced him that the 
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tUa oop-ain will lose the ship. Cn relievins the 

captain, he has ,‘.n effect ordered a Mutiny, which he iauat 
defend before o. Hwal Court Martial, 

His lawyer, Lt„ Greenvald, in order to save Keith, must 
destroy Cap fca in * Quae# \vhich Greenwald does. 

The ultimata winner of the film is the U„S * Navy, But 
in the film some questions are raised as to the correctness 
of the mutiny, vast lee end injustice to subordinates, and 
the responsibility for decision. 
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Short Stori.es 

The use of short stories in this unit presents two prob- 
lems, One is that there are more war novels than war short 
stories available. Second and probably the biggest problem 
is that it is virtually impossible to accumulate a group of 
short stories for students unless a number of anthologies 
are used and this makes the cost prohibitive. 

The best system is to use two or three short stories 
that are located in the usual run of school anthologies. 

Two such short stories are: Bv the Waters o f Babylon and 
The Portabl e P honograph , 

Two additional paperbacks can be of service; one is 
James Michener’s Tales of the South Pacific ; Bantam, The 
other book attempts to anthologize war, but is currently 
out -of stock (August 1, I960), It is Man and War ed, M* 

Jerry Weiss— Dell Publishing Co, 
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December 7 x 1941 — 1 — 12*' — The New York Times--$4,95 , 

E dward R, Morrow., A Reporter Remembers: The War Years 

T - 12" — Columbia Records— $a, 73 

Sir 17 in -ton. C b.m: drill: The Sinews of Peace, — 1 - 12° 

Spoken Arts, loci — ,9S •" .• •; • / 
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4. 

5. 

6. 



8. 



9. 
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11 . 

12. 



&L the Waters of Bab y log 
*' by" Stephen Vi 



ncent Benet 



Why is metal so important? 

What _ is the "Bitter Water i! ? 

Why is the oast called the "Place of the Gods”? 

Why are Trieste held in such high regard by the tribe? 
What does John’s dream shov7 him and the reader? 

Kow d?ld the giants die? 



7. What ir> John’s revelation about the gods? 
When and where doo.c the story hake place? 



Why didn’t the father want John to tell his story to all? 
What is knowledge? What is wisdom? What is the connection 
between knowledge and wisdom? 

Why was Ur.bylon chosen for the title? 

When was the story written? How might the copyright date 
show us something about the percept iveness of the author? 
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The Portable P h o no graph 

by Walter Von Tillburg Clark 



1. What type of disaster has occured? 

2. Why is not the author more explicit about the details of 
the disaster? 

3* Where does the story take place? 

4. Why have four men gathered in the dugout? 

5. What do we know about their ages, occupations and posts? 

6. What is physically wrong with the youngest man? 

7. Xs the doctor a PH. d or M.D.? 

8. Why do you think that there are no women in this story. 

9. Why is so much space devoted to a discussion of phonograph, 
the various needles, and the choice of a record? 

10. Why do you think the young man did not wnat to hear the 
Gershwin piece? 

11. How is the Debussy nocture an ironic statement on the 
whole situation? 

12. Contrast the musician* s reaction to the music with the 
reactions of the other men? 

13. What is the connection among the four stars, one of them 
obscurred, a crying wolf, and the suppressed cough. 

14. Of what is Jenkins afraid? 

15. What is the implication of the lead pipe? 

16* What do we learn about Jenkins , s personality? 

17, What is the author's implication about mankind? 

18* Why is the title appropriate? 
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Comparison of Two Short Stories 

1. Why is not either author explicit about the disaster? 

2. What is the similiarity in the way the people in each 

■> . -story react to each other? 

3. How have ordinary objects of our lives taken on greater 
.*:r. . v* these ' stories? 

■ " 4i Are -the characters bitter about what has happened? v/.y.- * 

Why or why not? 

. Is there any hope left for civilisation in either story?. ;. 

, r . wl Ji., ..What;, message does pnen ausnor have? 

How’ are styles of 'autlVor's ' different' or T " 
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Novels 
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I# Causes of War 



XI. 
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Lord or the Flies, William Golding 
Animal George Orweix 

Ti'io house titnt Roared, Leonard VJibberly 
f; sal: ir ize man? 

What truth, if any, is there to these novels. 

How is power used in these novels? p 
Do these novels show that man 2.s basically S* L 
That man is basically evil? ^ 

What are seme primary causes tor war . 

If man cannot get along v?itb his re now men on 
an individual level, how can we expec*- that 
tions can ever live harmoniously? 

If nan is Imperfect, can there ever be a pej.iect 

peace or a perfect world? 
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4. 
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6, 
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B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 
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War Itself , , _ . 

A. Run Silent » R un Deep . Commander Edward L. Beacn 
The Bri dge Ove r th e River. JCwai , Pierre Boulle 
¥ . T« 1 09. Robert ”j« Donovan 
S ink th e Bi smarck . C. S, Forester 
A Farew ell to Arms, Ernest Hemingway 
The Bridges" at Tok o^Ri, James A # Michener 
yTli Quiet oh the Wester n Fron t, Erich Maria Remarque 
The KlOSnSreiflback 
IT Is war a natural state for man? 

Is there a difference between nations at wai with 
each other, and men at war with each ©ther. 

Are people of different nations basically different. 
Do men in war act differently from men at peace? 
How? Why? 

o. Does it seem that some men like war* 

6. At the beginning of these novels does any of the 
characters ever realize the outcome of their war* 

7. Do we tend to romanticize war? • 

8. Does anyone ever win wars in these novels? 



III. The Results of War 

A. Planet of the Ao es. Pierre Boulle 

B. Alas. Babyl on. Pat Frank 

C. The Sun Also Rise s.* Ernest Hemingway 

D. Hiroshima, John Heresy 

E. A ll Mv Sons (Play), Authur Miller 

F. IS b4 , George Orwell 

G. Cu"l$o B-wh, Neville Shutc 
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1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6. 

7 . 

8. 



Does war teach man anything of value? 

Does any good come out oi: war? 

The results of war in these novels seems to be 
death? Is this true in our lives? 

Is it true, ’There never was a good war, or a 
bad peace,"? 

What similar type of attitude runs through all 
these books? Why? 

These books appear to point out that destruction 
of individual men is as horrible as total des- 
truction of humanity, Why? # __ . 

It seems that finally man has reached a point in 
his development where he can totally destroy 
himself. Is this progress? 

How may the Viet Warn war relate to these books? 
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‘ ’ X* Th e Mn n Ho Killed --by Thomas Hardy 

fj ,f Had he and I buf; met 

i i Sy come old ancient inn, 

We should have sat us down to wet 
n Right many a nipper kin l 

‘'But ranged as infantry, 
n And staring, face to face, 

j t X shot at him as he at me, 

L -’ And killed him in his place* 

; ,, I shot him dead because-- 

•i Because he was my foe. 

Just so: my foe of course he was; 

«7 That’c clear enough; although 

A thought he’d ’list, perhaps, 

frj ‘ Off-hand-like— just as I— 

i j Was out of work-had sold his traps— 

*-* No other reason why. 



; | '‘^es; quaint and curious war isi 

i,j You shoot a fellow down 

You’d treat, if met where any bar is, 
pj Or help to hal£«a-crown,“ 
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XX. An .Irish, Airman Foresees His Death— by William Butler Yeats 

I know that I shall meet my fate 
Somewhere among the clouds above; 

Those that I fight I do not hate, 

Those that I guard I do not love; 

My country is Kiltartan Cross, 

My countrymen Kiltartan's poor. 

No likely end could bring them loss 
Or leave them happier than before. 

Nor law, nor duty bade me fight. 

Nor public men, nor cheering crouds, 

A lonely impulse of delight 
Drove to this tumult in the clouds; 

I balanced all, brought all to mind, 

The years to come seemed waste of breath, 

A waste of breath the years behind 
In balance with this life, this death. 
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XXI, Danny Daever-by Rudyard Kipling 



,f Wha t are the bugles b lowin' lor ? M said Files-on Parade* 

“To turn you out, to turn you out," the Color-Sergeant said, __ 
“What makes you look so white, so white?” said Files -on Paraae . 
“I'm dreadin' what I've got to watch," the Color-Sergeant said. 
For they're bangin' Danny Deever, you can 'ear the 
Dead March play: . . 

The regiment’s in 'ollow square-- they're hang in mm 
today; 

They've taken of his bottons off an cut his stripes 
away. , 

An* they're bangin' Danny Deever in the mornm , 

,f What makes the rear-rank breathe so *ard?" said Files-on- 
Parade. . 

"It's bitter cold, it's bitter cold," the Color-Sergeant said. 
"What makes the front-rank roan fall down?” says Files -on- 
Parade, . , 

"A touch of sun, a touch of sun," the Color-Sergeant saia. 

They are hang in ' Danny Deever, they are rnarchin or 
'im round. 

They 'ave 'alted Danny Deever by 'his coffin on the 
ground; 

An 'e'll swing in 'arf a minute for a sneaking 
shoot in' hound— 

0 they're hangin' Danny Deever in the morn in * 



”'Is cot was right-'and cot to mind." said Files-on-Parade. 
'"E's sleepin' out an' far tonight," the Color-Sergent said, 
"I've drunk 'is beer a score o' times," said Files-on-Parade, 
'"E's dr inkin' bitter beer along," the Color-Sergeant said. 
They are hangin* Danny Deever, you must mark 'im to 
'is place, 

For *e shot a comrade sleepin* --you must look 'im in 
the face; 

Mine 'undred of 'is county an* the regiment's disgrace, 
While they're hangin* Danny Deever in the morn in . 

"What's that so black agin the sun?" said Files-on-Parade, 

"It's Danny fightin' *ard for life," the Color-Sergeant said. 
,! What ' s that that whimpers over'ead?" said Files-on-Parade. 
"It's Danny's soul that's passin* now,' the Color-Sergeant said 
For they're done with Danny Deever, you can 'ear the 
quickstep play, 

The regiment's in column, an* they're rnarchin' us away; 
Hoi the young recruits are shakin', an* they'll want 
their beer today. 

After hangin' Danny Deever in the mornin. 
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XV. Boots -- by Rudyard Kipling 

We're foot-- slog-slog— nlog— sloggin* over Africa! 
Foot— foot-foot— foot— sloggin * over Africa-- # 
(Boots— boots— boots— boots, movin' up an' down again,) 
There's no discharge 5.n the war! 
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Seven-o ix— eleven— five— n ine-an ' -twenty mile today— 
Four — a leven - « seventeen- •* Cb ir ty - two the day beiore— 
(Boots—boctc— boots — boots, movin' up an* down again.) 



There's no discharge in 



the 



war; 
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Don 1 t~"don 1 t— don ’ fc— don ' t— look a 
(Boo ts— b oo tc-* -boots — boot 
Men- -men- -man- -raon- -man go 

An' there's no discharge 
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what's in front of you 
up an' down again!) 
watch .in' 'em, 
the war ! 
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Try— try— try— try— to think o' something 
Oh- -my —God « «ke ep- -me from go in * lunatic! 
(Boots— boots— boots— boots , movin' up an 
There's no discharge in the war ! 



different— 

' down again!) 



Count-count— count— count- -the bullets in the bandoliers; 
If— your--eyes— drop— they will get atop of you 
(Boots— boots— boots— boots, movin' up an* down again!) 
There's no discharge in the war! 

We— can— stick— out-- 'unger , thirst, an' weariness. 

But— not— not— not— not the chronic sight of 'em— ^ 

Boots— boots— boots— boots, movin' up an' down again, 

An* there's no discharge in the war! 

'Tain't— so— bad— by— day because o' company. 

But night— brings— long— strings o' forty thousand million 
Boots— boots— boots— boots, movin' up an' down again* 
There's no discharge in the war! 

I— 'ave— marched * 'six— weeks in 'Ell an* certify 

It--is— not--f ire— devils, dark or anything 

But boots— boots— boots, movin' up an' down again, 

An' there's no discharge in the war! 
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Vo Siegfried Sassoon Poems 

A. Attack 

At dawn the ridge emerges massed and dun 
In the wild purple of the glowering sun 
Smoldering through spouts of drifting smoke that shroud 
The menacing scarred slope; and, one by one, 

Tanks creep and topple forward to the wire. 

The barrage roars and lifts. Then, clumsily bowed 
With bombs and guns and shovels and battle -gear. 

Men jostle and climb to meet the bristling fire. 

Lrnes of gray, muttering faces, masked with fear, 

Aj)®y l®ave fc ^ ey *- r trenches , going over the top, 

While time ticks blank ana busy on their wrists, 

And hope, with furtive eyes and grappling fists. 
Flounders in mud, 0 Jesii, make it stop! 

B, C own te rj"A tt a ck 

Vte d gained our 'first objective hours before 
1 broke like a face with blinking eyes. 

Pallid, unshaved and thirsty, blind with smoke. 

seemed all right at first. We hold their line, 
with bombers posted, Lewis guns well placed, 

And clink of shovels deepening the shallow trench. 

The place was rotten with dead; green clumsy legs 
High-booted, sprawled and groveled along the saps; 

And trunks, face downward in the sucking mud, 

Wallowed like trodden sand-bags, loosely filled; 

And naked, sodden buttocks, mats of hair, 

Bulged, clotted heads, slept in the plastering slime. 

And then the rain began- -the jolly old rain! 

A yawning soldier knelt against the bank, 

Staring across the morning blear with fog; 

“ e wondered when the Allemands would get busy; 

And then of course, they started with five -nines 
Traversing, sure as fate, and never a dud. 

Mute in the clamor of shells he watched them burst 
spouting dark earth and wire with gusto from hell, 
while posturing giants dissolved in drifts of smoke. 

He crouched and flinched, dizzy with galloping fear. 

Sick for escape,— loathing the strangled horror 
And butchered, frantic gestures of the dead. 

An officer came blundering down .the trench; 

Stand-to and man the fire-step!” On he went. ... 
Gasping and bawling, ”Fire-step. . . counter-attack!” 
Then the haze lifted. Bombing on the right 
Down the old saps machine guns on the left; ■> 

And stumbling figures looming out in front. 

0 Christ, they're coming at us!” Bullets spat. 

And he remembered his rifle • . . rapid fire ... 

And started blazing wild • . . then a bang 
Crumpled and spun him sideways, knocked him out 
To grunt and wriggle: none heeded him: he choked 
And fought the flapping veils of smothering gloom, 

Lost in a blurred confusion of yells and groans ... 
Down, and down, and down, he sank and drowned, 

- Bleeding to death. The counter-attack had failed. - * 
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Soldiers are citizens of death’s gray land, 

Drawing no dividend from time’s tomorrows « 

In the groat hour of destiny they stand, 

Each with his feuds, and jealousies, and sorrows. 
Soldiers are sworn Co action; they must win 

Some flaming, fatal climax with their lives. 
Soldiers are dreamers; when the guns begin 

They think of fire lit homes, clean beds, and wives 

I see them in foul dug-outs, gnawed by rats, 

And in the ruined trenches, lashed with rain. 
Dreaming of things they did with balls and bats, 

And mocked by hopeless longing to regain 
Bank-holidays, and picture shews, and spats. 

And going to the office in the train* 



D • Does it Matter? 

Does it matter?— losing your legs? . * . 

For people will always be kind. 

And you need not show that you mind 
When the others come in after hunting 
To gobble their muffins and eggs. 

Does it matter?— losing your sight? , * , 

There’s such splendid work for the blind; 

And people will always be kind. 

As you sit on the terrace remembering 
And turning your face to the light* 

Do they matter?— those dreams from the pit? ... 

You can drink and forget and be glad, 

And people won’t say that you’re mad; 

For they’ll know that you’ve fought for your country, 
And no one will worry a bit. 
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Have you forgotten yet? . . . 

For the world’s events have rumbled on since those gagged day 

Like traffic checked a while at the crossing of city way s i 

And the haunted gap in your mind has filled with thoughts 
that flow 

Like clouds in the lit heavens of life; and you’re a man 
reprieved to go, 

Taking your peaceful share of Time, with joy to spare. 

But the past is just the same, —ana War’s a bloody game, • , 

Have you forgotten yet? ... 

Look down, and swear by the slain of the War that you 11 
never forget. 



Do you remember the dark months you held the sector at 
Mamets, — 

The nights you watched and wired and dug and piled sand-bags 
on parapets? 

Do you remember the rats; and the stench 

Of corpses rotting in front of the front-line trench, — 

And dawn coming, dirty-white, and chill with a hopeless rain? 
Do you ever stop and ask, ”Is it all going to happen again?' 



Do you remember that hour of din before the attack,— 

And the anger, the blind compassion that seized ana shook 
you then 

As you peered at the doomed and haggard faces of you men? 
Do you remember the stretcher-cases lurching back 
With dying eyes and lolling heads, those ashen-gray 
Makes of the lads who once were keen and kind and gay? 

Have you forgotten yet? ... 

Look up, and swear by the green of the Spring that you’ll 
never forget j 




VI. Wilfred Owen Poems 

A. Anthem for Doomed Youth 

What pa ss ing-oe Tic for these who die as cattle? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 

Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 
Can patter out their hasty orisons. 

No mockeries for them; no prayers nor bells, 

Nor any voice of mourning save the choirs,— 

The shrill, demented choirs of wailing shells; 
And bugles calling for them from sad shires. 

What candles may be held to speed them all? 

Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 
Shall shine the holy glimmers of good-bys. 

The pallor of girls' brows shall be their pall; 
Their flowers the tenderness of patient minds, . 
. And each slow dusk a drawing-down of blinds. _ 
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3 • fin Ice St Decorum Est 

Bent double, like old beggars under sacks, 

Knock** kneed, coughing like hags, we cursed through slud 
Till on the haunting we turned our backs, 

And towards our distant rest began to trudge. 

Men marched asleep. Many had lost their boots, 

But limped on, blood-shod. All went lame, all blind; 
Drunk with fatigue; deaf even to the hoots 
Of gas-shells dropping softly behind. 

Gas,' Gas l Quick, boysi-«An ecstasy of fumbling. 
Fitting the clumsy helmets just in time. 

But someone still was yelling out and stumbling 
And f lound 'ring like a man in fire or lime. 

Dim through the misty panes and thick green light, 

As under a green sea, I saw him drowning. 

In all my dreams before my helpless sight 
Re plunges at me, guttering, choking, drowning. 

If in some smothering dreams, you too could pace 
Behind the wagon that we flung him in, 

And watch the white eyes wilting in his face, 

His hanging face, like a devil's sick of sin, 

If you could hear, at every jolt, the blood 
Come gargling from the froth-corrupted lungs 
Bitten as the cud 

Of vile, incurable sores on innocent tongues, -- 
My friend, you would not tell with such high zest 
To children ardent for some desperate glory, 

The old lie: Bulce et decorum esfc 

Pro patria mori.-*- 

1. "It is sweet and dignified to die for one's country." 

C. The Unreturning 

Suddenly night crushed out the day and hurled 
Her remnants over cloud-pealcs, thunder-walled. 

Then fell a stillness such as harks appalled 
When far-gone dead return upon the world. 

There watched I for the Dead; but no ghost woke. 

Each one whom Life exiled I named and called. 

But they were all too far, or dumbed, or thralled; 

And never one fared back to me or spoke. 

Then peered the indefinite unshapen dawn 
With vacant gloaming, cad as half- lit minds, 

The weak-limned hour when sick men's sighs are drained. 
And while I wondered on their being withdrawn, 

Gagged by the smothering wing which none unbinds, 

I dreaded even a heaven with doors so chained. 



1. 



"It is sweet and dignified to die for one's 
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country." 



D. The Show 






My soul looked down from a vague height with Death, 

;,i As unremembering how I rose or why, 

ij And saw a sad land, weak with sweats of dearth, 

“ Gray, cratered like the moon with hollow woe. 

And fitted with great pocks and scabs of plagues. 

tea Across its beard, that horror of harsh wire. 

There moved thin caterpillars, slowly uncoiled. 

'~j Xt seemed they pushed themselves to be as plugs 

l Of ditches, where they writhed and shrivelled, killed. 
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By them had slimy paths been trailed and scraped 
Round myriad warts that might be little hills. 

From gloom* s last dregs these long-strung creatures crept, 
And vanished out of dawn down hidden holes. 

(And smell came up from those foul openings 
As out of mouths, or deep wounds deepening.) 

On dithering feet upgathered, more and more. 

Brown strings towards strings of gray, with bristling spines, 
All migrants from green fields, intent on mire. 

Those that were gray, of more abundant spawns. 

Ramped on the rest and ate them and x*ere eaten. 

I saw their bitten backs curve, loop, and straighten, 

I watched those agonies curl, lift, and flatten. % 

Whereat, in terror what that sight might mean, 

I reeled and shivered earthward like a feather. 

And Death fell with me, like a deepening moan. 

And He, picking a manner of worm, which half had hid 
Its bruises in the earth, but crawled no further. 

Showed me its feet, the feet of many men. 

And the fresh-severed head of it, my head. 

VII. Grass— bv Carl Sandburg 

Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and Waterloo. 

Shovel them under and let me work— 

X am the grass; I cover all. 

And pile them high at Gettysburg > 

And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun. 

Shovel them under and let me work. 

Two years, ten years, and passengers ask the conductor: 

What place is this? 

Where are we now? 

I am the grass. ^ 

Let me work. :•> 
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VIII, T he Leg - -by Karl Shapiro 



Among the iodoform, in twilight- sleep. 

What have I lost? he first inquires. 

Peers in the middle distance where a pain, 
Ghost of a nurse, hastily moves, and day, 
Her blinding presence pressing in his eyes 



And now his ears. 
Tilth rubber hands. 



They arc handling him 
He wants to get up 
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One day beside corns flowers near his nose 
He will be thinking, When will I look at it? 

And pa5.n, still in the middle distance, will reply 
At what? and he will know it’s gone, 

0 where J and begin to tremble and cry. 

He will begin to cry as a child cries 

Whose puppy is mangled under a screaming wheel. 

Later, as if deliberately, his fingers 
Begin to explore the stump. He learns a shape 
That is comfortable and tucked in like a sock. 

This has a sense of humor, this can despise 
The finest surgical limb, the dignity of limping. 

The nonsense of wheel-chairs. Wow he smiles to the wall: 
The amputation becomes an acquisition. 

For the leg is wondering where he is (all is not lost) 

And surely he has a duty to the leg; 

He is its injury, the leg is his orphan. 

He must cultivate the mind of the leg. 

Pray for the. part that is missing, pray for peace 
In the image of man, pray, pray for its safety. 

And after a little it will die quietly. 

The body, what is it. Father, but a sign 
To love the force that grows us, to give back 
What in Thy palm is senselessness and mud? 

Knead, knead the substance of our understanding 
Which must be beautiful in flesh to walk, 

That if. Thou take me angrily in hand 
And hurl me to the shark, I shall not die! 
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IX 






The Charge of the 



Light Brigade --by Alfred Lord Tennyson 



Half a league, half a league, 
Kalf a league onward. 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
'•’Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns I' 1 he said. 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 



"Forward, the light Brigade!" 
Was there a man dismayed? 

Hot though the soldier knew 
Someone had blundered. 
Theirs not to make reply. 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 



Cannon to right of the, 

Cannon to left of theta, 

Cannon in front of them 

Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
Boldly they rode and well. 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 






Flashed all their sabers bare. 
Flashed as they turned in air 
Sabring the gunners there. 

Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered: 

Plunged in the battery smoke 
Right through the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the saber stroke 
Shattered and sundered. 

Then they rode back, but not. 

Hot the six hundred. ' 



Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and Thundered; 

Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 

They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death, 

Back from the^inouth of Kell, 

All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 
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The Charge of the Light Brigade (continued) 



When can their glory fade? 

0 the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 



X. T he Death oil the Ball Turret Gunner — by Randall Jarrell 

From my mother’s sleeo I fell into the State, 

And I hunched in its belly till my wet fur froze. 

Six miles from earth, loosed from its dream of life, 

X woke to black flak and the nightmare fighters. 

When X died they washed me out of the turret with a hose 
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LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 

I, Travel 
II « Restaurants 
III* Legitimate Theater 
IV. Motion Pictures 
V, Civic Responsibility 
VI. Projects 
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As unions achieve a reduction of the work week, there 
is a corresponding benefit of additional leisure time for 
workers. Research shows that workers use their free time 
in activities around the house and in the local community. 
This unit suggests some ideas for leisure time to those al«* 



ready engaged in by workers. These additional activities 
tend to strengthen the cultural, educational, and community 
service aspects of leisure time activities. Also considered 
in these suggestions is the responsibility that a person has 
in expanding the horizons of his children. This unit^ goal is 
that the awareness of ideas in adolescence can be of value 
and of use in adulthood. 
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I* Travel 

A* Means of Travel 
1„ Air 

a, fastest over long distances 

b. special rates for students 

c* may prove difficult to reach airports 
d* reservations may be difficult to make on 
certain trips 
e* luggage limit 



2* Bus 

a. convenient to home 

b . inexpens ive 

c. slow 

d* depots inside cities 

3. Train 

a, not a popular means of travel 

b, not direct 

c, depots inside cities 

4. Automobile 

a. convenient 

b # inexpensive 

c. little planning necessary 



5. Boat 

a* very slow 

b« not usually used solely for transportation 

c. excursion trip 

d. leisurly 
B. Places to Visit 

I. Foreign 

a* expensive 
b« planning necessary 
c. time element involved 
d« Canada very convenient to car 
e* Mexico can be reached by car 

f. passports j- 

g. health procedures '• 



2. United States 

a. least amount of planning 

b. convenient to travel 

c. relatively inexpensive 

d. short daily trips in local area are possible 

1. parks and beaches ; 
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museums 

concerts v •' 
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sight seeing 
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C. Lodging 

1. Hotels 

a „ convenient to highways 
b„ built with car in mind 
c* usually modern 

d e majority located in outskirts of town 

2. Hotels 

a. usually older structures 
b« located inside cities 
Co may present parking problems 

D. Travel Assistance Agencies 
!«, Oil Companies 

a, free information provided 
b* maps and routes 
c c impersonal 

2, Automobile Association of America (A.A*A*) 

a. small membership fee 

b, maps and routes 

Co international organisation 

d. provides insurance coverage 

e. personal assistance 

f* assists in making arrangements 
g« provides highway help for disabled car 





3. Travel Agencies 

a. assists in arranging for public transportation 

b. responsible for arranging trip 
c* located in local area 

d. usually no fee attached 
e« private profit-making organization 
f • very personal 
g. everything packaged 

4. Nevjspaper Travel Sections 

a. much advertising 

b. advice by reporters 
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Chambers of Commerce 
a. advertises local area 
b # free advice 

Federal Government— U*S. Printing Office 
a. Federal Facilities 
; I* camp grounds 
2. national parks 
t 3* historical monuments 
bo " inexpensive facilities ^ 
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E. Conveniences 

1, Traveler’s Checks 

a. $ 1/3100 

b. safcfcj' 

c. service provided by banks 
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Credit Cards 
a* very convenient 

b* oil companies provide cards tree of charge 

* ! _ - S sll r>r\ ohllTfTr* rmri 



C. 

d. 



same 



cards demand small service charge ano ree 



usually f'ood for restaur an t-j and lodg5.ng 



3. Eating Places 

a, American plan 

b . European plan 



TV 0*0 
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taurant-i 

Types 

lo American 
a* steaks 
b, seafood 

2. Chinese 

3. French 

4. German 

5 . Italian 

6. Japanese 
7 • Kosher 

8 • Mexican- S pan ish 
9. Scandanavian 
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B. How to Find a Restaurant 
1. local newspapers 

a, advertisements 

b. dining editors 

2* Cue magazine 

a. ratings 

b. listings 

c. advertisements 



C. 
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3* Books on Dining 
4 # A .A. A, listings 

Entering a Restaurant 

1. . reservations 

2. host-hostess-headwaiter 
3* seating 

4# 
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Ordering ’ 

l t a la carte— probably more expensive • -?r ' 
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E. 



F, 



Table Settings 
1, silverware 
2 c glassware 
3 • ch ina 



Waiter 

1. lends assistance when ordering 

2. check 

3. tipping 
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XXI, Legitimate Theater 

A. What 1 e Flaying and Where? _ t 

1* ABC listings in newspapers-* * K A Y „ T lines, is most 
complete 



a. 


title of 


b. 


stars 


c. 


director 


d e 


author 


e. 


prices 



£♦ 

g. 



1. orchestra 

2, mezzanine 
3# balcony 

address of theater and phone number 
blurbs from reviews or awards 



2 . 

3. 



4. 

•5. 



Advertisements in entertainment section 
Magazines 

a. Cue 

b. fEe Hew Yorker 

Billboards 

Television 



B. Types of Shows — ‘ 

.1, Drama » 

2. "Comedy * 

3. Musical 

C# Centers of Theater Activity 

1. Broadway— 41st Street to 52nd Street between 
8th Avenue sncT 6th Avenue in Manhattan 

2. Olr-Broadway— Greenwich Village Area, group of 
theaters in Seventies on East Side or Manhattan 

3. Lincoln Center 

D, What is Show About? 

1. ABC listing ’ 

2, One paragraph synopsis in newspapers or magazines 
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Rev lews “-extended criticism of show 

appear in newspapers the clay after a chow opens 
appear in magazines the week after the show opens 
review is the opinion of one knowledgeable parson 
major newspapers, magazines each have a different 
reviewer 

make -'Up of newspaper reviews 

1. plot of show 

2. opinion of major aspects of show 
overall opinion of reviewer 
concrete examples of parts of show 



a. 

b. 
c « 

d. 

G 9 



3, 

4. 



£• magazine reviews are shorter and more general 
4* Publishment of plays 



: r>vl *• 
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:orm 



b. in magazines 

5. Musical plays have original cast recordings 

6*. Playbill issued at theater 

aT gives necessary information 
b p articles about the theater in general 

7, Three minute reviews on television during nex7S 
broadcasts. 
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E. 



Tickets 

1. Dates and Time 

a. Monday - Saturday evenings at 8:30 p.m« 



b. 

c. 



Wednesday 



matinee 



at 2:00 p.m, 



Saturday matinee at 2:30 p # m # 



2, Matinees are usually less expensive 

3, Advance sale is advised for shows are usually 
sold-out weeks in advance, 

4, Tickets can be purchased at the theater box-office 
at face value. 

5« Tickets can be purchased at ticket agencies for 
a service charge, 

6. Two-fers and student discount tickets 

a, price of show is cut about in half 

b, these tickets can be picked up at some high 
schools and almost all colleges 

c, usually are for shows that will be closing 
shortly 

7, U, S, 0.— for Armed Forces only 

a, Broadway and 42nd Street 

b, free tickets to” Broadway plays are given out 
about one-half hour before show time 
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IV, Motion Pictures 

What is Playing and Where? 

1, Display advertisements in newspapers 
q„ title of show 
stars 
producer 
director 
music 
company 

address of theater and phene number 
times of showing 



b. 

c, 
d , 

O, 

f «. 
h 6 
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B, 



Magazines 

a* The New Yorker ••-New York City 
Cua—nri tneaters in New Ttoric* 
Metropolitan Area 



u 
D & 



-New Jersey 



3. 

4. 

5. 



Billboards 

Television 

Previews of coming attractions 



C. 



Attendance at Theaters 

1, Tickets 

a* usually easy to purchase 

b, usually one or two prices 

c. Saturday night usually heavy attendance 
d e New York City has many different theaters 

showing new releases 

2, Saturation showing— one film at many theaters at 
one time, 

3, Privileged showing— one film at one theater at 
one time, 

4, Age Bracket 

a. 52 percent under age twenty 

b. 72 percent under age thirty 

Types of Theaters 

1, neighborhood 

2. shopping center 

3. drive-ins 

4, art 



D. 
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Types ofr Films "b 

1, color or black and white 
size 

a. .Standard size - 1:33 

b, Vista Vision - 1:75 

c. Cinerama - 2:00 

d, Todd A-0 2:00. . : Y; '• h'feh ••'SSh 

;S W ' ■ Cinemascope 2 * 3 .3 ••iv.tr.. 
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E. What is Film About? 

1, Display advertisements 

2, synopsis in newspaper's 

3, capsule reviews in Cue 

4« major reviews . „ , 

a* day after show opens in Mew York 
b„ day after show opens in local area 
Co appears in magazines one week after the j.iira 

premieres ... 

do make-up is similiar to play rev rev; 

5. major spreads by magazines 

6, recording of sound track 
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Censorship n „ , 

1 0 Motion Picture Production Coae or the 
Picture Association of America, Inc. 



Mot 



ion 



a. crime 

b. brutality 
Co sex 

d. vulgarity 
e* obscenity 

£o blasphemy and profanity 

g. costumes 

h. religion 



2. "Recommended for Mature Audiences" 
3# Community Censorship 



Go Selection of Movies 
1. Stars 

a. personal opinions 

b. personal behavior 

c. talent 

d« attributes that make him a star 




2. theme 
3 # advertising 
4# previews 

5* noth ing-else- to-do-concept 
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I. General Types 


n 


A. 


Political 


I), 


Athletic 


LJ 


c. 


Religious 




D, 


Cultural 


n 


Ee 


Charitable 




Fo 


Business ancl Professional 




G. 


Civic 


n 


H. 


Civil Rights 


M 

i - 


X. 


Educational 


Lm) 


J. 


Fraternal 



t 

•n.i 
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II® Local Organize tions-~Thece organizations have assistance 
to people as cne of their objectives* Many organizations 
cut-acrosc type lines and are primarily listed as a means 
for research and reference. Listing is according to 
similarity of purpose. 

A. Republicans and Democrats 

B. Youth Guidance Council 

C. YMCA, YWCA, YMHA 

D. Community Chest, Red Cross, Heart Fund, March of Dimes 

E. Chamber of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Commerce 

F. Kiwanis, Optimists, Rotary, Lions 

G. Hospital Volunteers, Volunteer Ambulance, Auxiliary 
Police 

H. Parent-Teacher Association 

I. ElkSj Moose, Masons, Knights of Columbus 

J. American Legion 

K. Women’s Club, Colony Club, Zonta 
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Sugp. e s t ed Pro i ec t s 



1. 



o 

*- c 



Have students choose a movie or play they would like to 
see following the guide set-up for such a procedure and 
plan a field trip. 

Have students simulate planning of a trip to a distant 
place by public transportation,. Arrange for a travel 
agent to come in and actually chow them procedures and 
problems that must be met in planning a trip. 

Hava students arrange to have a dinner party in a local 
restaurant* arrange with the owner to take students be- 
hind the scenes in the running of a restaurant. 



4* Have students prepare a brochure of city civic organisa- 
tions. Some questions to be answered are: 
a c name 

b. address 

c. officers 

d. purpose 

e. programs currently sponsored 
f« past accomplishments 

g. how people can be of service to organisation 

h. publications of organization 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



The following units for classroom use are designed to 
provide students with a clearer understanding of the reasons 
for their behavior and attitudes toward various types and 
groups of people with whom they will corse in contact during 
their working life*! The premise for this study is that fre- 
quently in job settings , just a- in familial and social ones* 
there ' occur incidents or even a climate or strained , abrasive 
or outrightly hostile interpersonal behavior that could con- 
ceivably have been avoided if the persons involved had used 
• a mere rational basis for their actions or had a clearer 

insight into their motives for it* With recent developments 
in the whole field of personnel relations in industry, it 
has become increasingly evident that much of the friction 
that occurs between various personality types and/or groups 
of people is the result of unconsciously irrational decisions 
based on assumptions, half-truths and distortions of all 
kinds. Often, they are largely a result of those who hold 
them having had little or no real experience with the persons 
or groups in question, hence no understanding of their special 
^ problems or feelings. 

t i * . . 

'll The techniques that are used in these units are designed 

[:$ to overcome or at least challenge the mode of thinking des- 

cribed above. In each, case, the student begins with his pre» 

«... r gent oer spec tives and decision, making patterns and, through ,, 

: ::***£:: r: 

U .. . .-^ga.iact the' reality .of ; tb c /c iiru n t i on which ir. m«ny c«8e6, will 
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be presented to him by the very people who have been the ob- 
ject of his prejudices . Thij type of involvement (as opposed 
to simply being told how to think) it is believed, offers a 
maximum potential for self discovery and as such approximates 
more closely a real-life environment* In the process it is 
hoped that the student will at least begin to question the 
pattern through which he has, in the past, formed his judge- 
ments and made his decisions concerning people* 








SAMPLE UNIT I 



I 

SAMPLE UNIT Is Interpersonal Relation* 1 cn* the Jod 
SECTION I; Decision Making 
METEORS s Group Oiccursioa 
Prob lea S olv ins 

C^JSCTIVHS “To provide a greater **eaci3:ivtty come 
of t.h -: problems or ir.fcerperseaal relations 

on tha job* 

«To increase insight into the mental process 
through which we make judgement about people, 

-To offer a practical exercise in decision 
making, 

1, Introducing the Unit 
A, Motivation 

1, Explain to the group that the upcoming unit of 
work is intended to deal with the subject of in- 
terpersonal relations on the job. Discuss and 
define the term interpersonal relations with them, 

2, Ask them whether, in the course of their work ex- 
periences, they have ever observed or been involved 

® in a situation in which friction or hostility de- 

fl ve loped between employees on the job. Give them 

a few minutes to think about this and to recall 
1 the details of the situation. 
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3. Ask whether anyone would like to describe in 

tome detail the circumstances of the conflict he 
has experienced and its outcome. Hopefully, there 
will be a number of students who will volunteer 
to describe *n experience such as this. Tell the 
rest to ?.&*?«£& carefully t.- «hch c£ these cases 
and to try fc?.> recall the of it, « 

4, Once a sufficient, number of these "case studies* 1 
have been offered, ask the students whether they 
see any similarities in these cases particularly 
in the causes for them and could make a general 
statement that might apply to several or all of 
them. In a fairly typical group the cases given, 
hence the comments on them, will contain such ideas 
as— ‘supervisors being out of sympathy with their 
subordinates 1 problenu, antogon ism between groups 
or individuals, poor working conditions, poor 

" ' judgement being exercised by supervisors, lack 
of communication between workers, etc* 

5* After these suggestions have been made and dis- 
cussed, ask the students whether they think that 
in most cases workers want to get along well 
well with each other* The answer to this will 
obviously be that they do* If asked to state why 
this is true, the students will almost certainly 
SJ:^-‘^reepon<3,.that such harmony pa the Job makes the 



vw** 4 Jdrfc ciliy- • easier- and - more" enjoyable** : 
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At this point suggest to the groups that if peo- 
ple working together basically want to get along 
but often don’t the reason might lie in a be- 
havior pattern that causes hostility or friction 
without the individual intending it to or realiz- 



ing that: it will. Suggest further that people 
in job environments are continually being called 
on to form judgements and make decisions about 
other people— their subordinates, supervisors, 
co-workers, customers, etc. Suggest that per- 
haps some of the problems that arise might be 
traceable to the mental process through which 
these decisions and judgements are made and for 
this reason it might be worthwhile considering 
this process and how it functions# 



TT. Problem Solving Exercise 
A, Introduction 

1* Point cut to the group that our behavior toward 
other people— in other words, what we display to 
them through our words and actions— is really the 
end result of the judgements we form about them 
or the conscious and unconscious decisions we 

' ■ ' ■ -V* 

make about them# Explain further that these de- 
cisions are the result of many influences that we 
subjected to in ' our lives# Suggest that these in* 
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factors that influence our judgements, Their 
suggestions should include cur prejudices or 
preferences for certain personality types, racial, 
social r«d roligiouj groups, etc. Also included 
in this could be cur ovrn temperament cr person- 
ality, oelf-f.aage, etc.. External influences 
might include the various pressures we experience 
from co- workers, supervisors, or subordinates, and 
problem.: that we carry over from our roles in the 
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family or society, 

2, When the preceding points have been discussed 
adequately, explain to the group that the next 
part of the unit will involve come thinking about 
a problem situation in which a decision must be 
made by an office supervisor of which of two 
girls to hire for a job opening. Explain to 
them that the details of the problem will be 
given to them on s mimeographed sheet, that they 
arc to read the problem carefully and, putting 
themselves in the supervisors place, make the 
decision that they think would work out best for 
the company &r.d the employees who will be affected 
by it. Tell them that they will have an oppor- 
tunity to offer their final decisions and their 
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Sample Problem 

Tha supervisor e:~. «*octica containing ton ferr-ala eleri- 
cal workers has been «r u)j» •• the new budg ot si lews for one 

additional girl In hit; action, The par cornel deportment in- 
forms him eccn after thsh two girl ft have been found who seem 
to b.v;-e e^ual qualifioa fc*r the. job and that he- way 
make the final choice or wkith to hire, The information on 
their applications reveaiCi that one of tha girls is Negro, 
the other white* The whine girl is eighteen and a recent 
high school graduate, Tha Negro girl has also graduated re- 
cently although she is now twenty years old. She has gradu- 
ated at a later age. because she left school for a year and a 
half during which time she get married end had a child. She 
returned to finish school after separating from her husband. 

The department *•:•* prscsnt is made up of girls who have 
either graduated from high school recently or are working 
part time while still attending. The jobs in the section 
are ail fairly low skill jobs and the rate of pay is not very 
high. 

For purposes cl: discussion, the Negro girl will be 
called Joyce, the white girl, Ellen, 
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The Supervisors Decision: 

After making the following considerations, the super- 
visor chose Ellen for the position. He reasoned first of 
all that with a child to look ator Joyce would be forced to 
miss time at work frequently. Secondly, Joyce*® cultural 
background and experiences would give her little in common 
with the other girls and makehcr uncomfortable with them and 
vice-versa, Further it might not be a good thing for the 
younger girls particularly to have to associate with a person 
of her experience, etc# Finally, it seemed apparent to him 
that Ellen would be the more intelligent and industrious 

worker# 
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B* Problem Analysis and Dec is ion —Stage I 
, . 1, When the group haa had sufficient time to con- 

oider the problem (an overnight assignment is 
advisable for this.) and reach a decision, begin 
the discussion , First, let them offer their in- 
dividual choices and reasons. As they do this, 
start compiling a list of these reasons on the 
beard. When all of them have been given, tell 
them that they may offer opinions, if they wish, 
of the ideas on the board.. Encourage as much of 
an exchange of opinions as possible without any 
evaluation on your part. In the course of this 
discussion the group may agree that certain rea- 
sons are not good and should be altered or stricken 
off. Do whatever they direct you to do. Continue 
to encourage the discussion until some kind of 
consensus or majority viewpoint has emerged from 
the group. For the sake of example, it might be 
helpful here to suggest that some of the consenus 
reasons might be as follows: 

- Ellen will have more in common with the other 
girls in the office and therefore get along 
better with them, 

- The presence of a Negro in the office will ^ 






be awkward mul distracting, 

— Joyce will miss time at work because she has 
‘"the child to care for, 

- etc. 

m 
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The consensus will likely be that Ellen is 
the better choice for the job. 

2. At this point tell the group that they x*ill now 
be given descriptions of the supervisors decision 
and his reasons for it which they will be able to 
compare with their own. Tell them that the next 
segment of the unit will require some further 
thinking on this problem in the form ox an analy- 
sis and evaluation of the decision described on 
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page numbered. 

3# VJhen the group has had sufficient time to study 
the supervisor* s decision along with their own, 
ask them whether they still think that the rea- 
soning behind them is intelligent and logical* 

If their replies show some hesitancy, as will 
likely be the case, ask the students whether 
they know the difference between a fact , an in- 
ference , and an asstimption * Through discussion 
the following definitions might be arrived at: 

A fa ct is any' thing, condition or event that 
can be proven true and real through direct 

observation or experience, or on the basis 

c 

of a reliable historical source. 
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An Inference is a conclusion which a person 
draws from certain observed or supposed fact9. 
An assumption is something supposed or taken 
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Give examples for these definitions to make them 
clear* Emphasise the idea that assumptions are 
ideas formed from little or no real experience, 
in other words, almost pure guesswork* Emphasize 
also that if an inference is to be ah intelligent 
one it must be based on as many facts as are 
available. Point out that good decisions are 
based on the latter process whereas unintelli- 
gent ones are based on assumptions, or inferences 
drawn from too few facts or things mistaken for 



facts. 

4. Once they understand these ideas it should be 
possible for them to analyze the decisions they 
made as being based largely on assumptions or on 
inferences with very little factual support. 

They should also be able to see that these as- 
sumptions were influenced largely by feelings of 
racial bias on the part of the supervisor or, in 
the case of their cor.senus decision, on their 
am part* - The supervisor was influenced by his 
-fear of contaminating the morals of the younger 
white girls and of causing an awkward social situ- 
ation in the office, both of which he assumed 
would happen. His racial feeling also led him 

to believe that the Negro girl was inherently 

• • 

less intelligent and would be leas diligent as a 
worker. A further Assumption was that the Negro 



‘ girl would be lorceu c© c«*ke citua fr&a i-l*^ jcu uO ... 



care for her child. 
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Problem Analysis and Decision —Stage II 

1, At this point if the group sees the flaws in the 



thinking which led to the first decision, ask 
them what steps could have been taken to insure 
a better one having been made* The answer should 



be that more facts should have been found and 
used in drawing the inferences and that the er- 
roneous assumptions should have been avoided* 
Tell the group that, in viev? of this, the next 
logical exercise should be for them to place 
themselves once again into the supervisor^ role 
and assume that they have the opportunity to 
learn more about the girls* Tell them that you 
will provide an answer for every question asked 
about the girls and that they may accept your 
answers ao fact* Point out that the questions 
should be related to such considerations as the 
following: 



- How interested or sincere will the girl be 
regarding the job, a good indication of this 
being how much the job will mean to her* 

- How capable will she be in learning and per- 
forming the work* 

- Will she be likely to miss much time due to 
conflicting outside interests of any kind? 

- How long will she be likely to stay with the 
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2* Through this exercise you have the opportunity 
to provide a body of facts that can lead to a 
clear cut decision of a sounder variety than was 
arrived at the first time around « To. ’ ; 
this end, the answers you give should provide a 
clear balance in favor of the Negro girl* De- 
sign the answers to produce a portrait of the 
white girl as being basically nice and intelli- 
gent, but one for whom the job means little in 
terms of either money or career ambitions. In- 



dicate o.Ioo that although she would probably 



make a good worker she is not likely to stay 
with the company for long* On the other hand, 
provide a portrait of the Negro girl as one to 
whom the job means more both financially and as 
an opportunity* Dispell the notion that her pre- 
sence in the office will cause any friction or 
embarrassment* Hake it clear that she will not 
have to miss time in order to care for her child* 
Finally, all answers related to the intelligence 
or capabilities and training background of the 
girls should be designed to indicate their equa- 
lity as candidates* 

3* Once the students have been given enough facts 
upon which to base another decision, have them 
repeat the process used in arriving at the first 
one* If the unit up till now has been effective 
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decision and, perhaps more important, understand 
the difference between the thought process which 
produced the two decisions • 



Note: 



One further bit of explanation should be included here 
for teachers of this unit* At the stage of the unit just 
after the students have made their first decision concerning 
the hiring of the girl, the teacher has a choice of directions 
to follow© If the class consensus is similar to the decision 
made by the supervisor in nmcb or oomph?' this will provide an ade- 
quate basis for proceding with the further discussion. In 
this case it is not necessary to include the supervisors de- 
cision. Simply proceed on the basis of the students* con- 
sensus decision. The supervisor^ decision has been included 
primarily to provide a basis for the further steps of the unit 
in case the group* 8 reaction in inadequate or would lead in 
an undesired direction* 
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SECTION II Intergroup Relations 
METHOD Role Rley^S 

OBJECTIVES- To provide a greater sensitiv ty to so 

problems o£ interpersonal relations on the job. 

- To develop a capacity for empathy for the role 

of others within the group « 

4nr4frhfc into our own role within 
„ xo increase insignt into 

the group. _ „ 

. to offer a practical experiment to group re.ations. 



I. 



General Description and Rationale for Role Playing 
A. Background 

l ta recent years an instructional technique known 
as "role playing" has developed into one of the 
most widely used and successful methods of teach- 
ing people the skills of human relations through 
actual practice to a laboratory situation. It 
has been used with excellent results to a wide 
variety of areaa ranging from the business world 
to social and psychological rehabilitation pro- 
grams until now it has become one of the standar 
educational devices. Through several of its adap- 
tations. notably "socio-drama" and "psycho-drama 
It has gained wide notice outside the academic or 
business spheres and has even made a considerable 
. impact in the field o* avant-garde theater. Here 
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and more, it is coining to be accepted ao one of 
the most logical and potent methods for giving 



ptrols were than a merely superficial grasp of 



rami: it moans 



to be someone else or, indeed. 



i'bit it mogns to be 



oneself o 
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U playing is just what its name implies* A 

situation containing a human-relations problem 
is described, the characters involved in it are 



identified, and members of the cisco are assigned 



to the various roles, acting out the role delin- 
eated by the character description and composing 
their lines S3 they go along. The scene is played 
out until the problem is solved or, in other in- 
stances, until the participants have had an op- 
portunity to gain some degree of empathy or in- 
sight into the person whose role they have adopted. 
At thio point the audience and actors together 
discuss what has taken place in an attempt to 
draw seme meaning from it £cr their actual life 
experiences. 
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Rationale 

1, The principle value of role playing as a means of 
understand ing human relations is that it provides 
an opportunity for the participants to experience 
in a much more real way than is possible through 
reading or discussion, the problems inherent in 
someone else 9 s role in society, business, school, 
etc. Certainly this is one of the most difficult 
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things to learn and even more so, to teach* For 
example, how can the lower level worker empathize 
with the problems of the supervisor, or the white 
worker with the Negro without having some actual 
experience with them* Obviously, role playing 
can never provide the same quality experience as 
does a life situation* But by its very nature, 
this practice comes closer to the life experience 
than do so raany other educational practices* At 
the very least, it offer® the rewards of learning 
through trial and error without the harms that 
often results when people must learn this way 
in their actual lives • 
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II. 



The Role-Playing Method 
A. General Principles 

1* For the role-playing episode to be effective the 
instructor must have a clear idea of what he wants 
to accomplish* Broad or vague objectives which 
merely point to a general area of human relations 
to be attacked are unsatisfactory* They will 
lead to a role-playing episode in which the stu- 
dents simply think up clever lines or try to en- 
/ 

tertain the audience rather than working toward 
the solution or elucidation of a problem* Consi- 
; . der, for example, the difference between the two 
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- To show hen:? a series of rumors and assump- 
tions can lead to a breakdown in relations 
between Negro and white workers on the job. 
Obviously* the first objective is vague and gives 

i i 

those playing the roles very little to start with. 
The second* however* gives the characters a frame- 
work for developing the scene and a guide to the 
direction it should take. Whether it be a sped- 







fic cause for .a problem or a specific ckill in 
handling one* the objectives for role playing 
unit must be clearly defined and understood by 
oil involved. 
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Bo Designing the Situation 

1« There are several approaches to the composition 
of the type of scene or situation to be acted 
out. One of these is for the instructor (or 
group of instructors^. to design on their own* 
the situation that they think will best suit 
the objectives they wish to achieve* This method 
has two chief advantages: 

* it offers the best guarantee that the episode 
will be suited to the precise objectives of 
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the instructor, 

- If there is a limited amount of time to be 
spent on the unit* this approach avoids the 
more time consuming practice of a group con- 
serums or group design of the situation, ’ 
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A t times, however, it might be more profitable 
to draw cn the knowledge* experience, and inven- 
tiveness of the students in the episode* There 
are two important advantages in this approach: 

- The students may have more actual experience 
with the type of work environment in which 
episode is to be set* This will result in 

a more realistic situation being created* 

« The students will probably feel greater 
sense of involvement in the preceedings 0 
Whichever approach is decided upon, the following 
measures should be taken* 

• Structure the situation to fit a specific 
learning outcome you want to produce* 

- Makes the situation resemble one that the 
students might actually find in their work- 
ing lives* Keep it believable* 

- Describe the situation in enough detail for 
everyone to envision the same circumstances 

........ surrounding it and to understand the problem 

. . it presents*. . 

... • Describe the characters, their relation to 
each other and to the group clearly enough 
to give them an adequate guide to their role* 
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Selecting the Participants 

1, Since the prituery objective of role-playing is 
for each participant to achieve some empathy for 
another* o feelings, it is usually advisable to 
place them in an unfamiliar role, that is one 
contrary to their own personality, attitudes, 
race or position. A further reason for doing 
this S.s that e student playing himself i 3 often 



less willing to speak freely for fear of expos** 
ing his feelings and being criticised for then. 
Such a condition v?oijld defeat the purpose of the 
role playing method, which depends for its effec- 
tiveness on an uninhibited approach by the parti- 
cipants. For example, if the problem concerns 
racial feelings, much more interecing results 
can occur from having a white student act out 
the role of a Negro and vice-versa. 

However, it might also happen that you pur- 
pose In to get a student to take the kind of ob- 
jective look at himself and ba subjected to the 
kind of behavior analysis that role-playing pro- 
vides. In this case, particularly if the stu- 
dent is not aware of the true nature of his at- 
titudes toward something, and would therefore 
speak freely, it might be well te assign him 
to play himself. For example, a worker who is 
aggressive or inconsiderate on the job without 

realizing it might see hip behavior more clearly 
ls-pltying rrcjariece e ' end cashing 

ran lysis' of his behsvfor by the audience. 
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2, If possible, cost you*: characters and assign each 
his part a day or so before the episode is to be 
played so they can be thinking about their parts* 
Tell them the roles they are to play and the situ- 
ation to be acted out* You cany want to give them 
written character sketches of the persons they 
trill portray, or a detailed written description 
of situation or episode. Encourage them to do 
some thinking as to the best way of playing the 
roles, but to avoid composing their lines beforehand 

D, Preparing the Audience and Participants 

1* Ab has been indicated previously, the success 
of the role-playing exercise is almost wholly 
dependent on the pre-planning of clear objec- 
tives and careful structuring of the episode to 
be played. As a further insurance that the exer- 
cise will produce the desired results the follow- 
ing preparation night be useful just prior to the 
playing of the episode, 

- Re-emphasize through discussion the objective 
of the episode, explaining the skills and in- 
sights it Is designed to teach, 

- Read through the description with them once 
again, 

• Talk a little about the nature of the charac- 
ters hut do not divulge any private instruc- 
ts Ct1<s maw h»t»a n 1 
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- Aclc each character in turn a feu questions 
about his identity, background, role in situ- 
ation, etc. This will get them to begin 
thinking along the character lines and will 
also begin to draw the audience into the drama. 

- To make the members of the audience more ac- 
tive participants, ask each of the, (or a 
group of three or four in the case of a 
larger audience) to pay particular attention 
to one aspect while watching the action. For 
example, one per on or group might watch for 
expressions or emotion on the part of the 
characters while another watches for a key 
statement or turning point in the episode. 
Another possibility is to have each member 
study one of the characters closely for 
shifts in his attitude, or the display of a 
certain human relations skill, etc. 

E. Analysing the Episode 

1. Analysis of a role-playing episode is much too 
flexible a process to allot; for any set formula. 

Xn the long run it has to depend on the Instruc- 
tors insight, experience, perception and skill 
in drawing people out. However, there are a few 
question which can be used as a guide for .analy- 
sing almost any episode. The following ones are 
suggested. ’ ~ ^ 
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- Whnt: happened? 

Did people reach on understanding? 

Was the problem solved? 

IJhnt was the status at the end of the episode? 

- Why did it happen this v?ay? 

If there uas agreement reached what made it 
possible? 

If not, what prevented it? 

- What motives and feelings were displayed? 

- What variations could have produced other 
results? 



Evaluating the Episode 

1. The group evaluation of the role-playing episode 
is particularly valuable from the instructors 
point of view. Through the criticism, comments 
or suggestions the students make ho can find ways 
of polishing his techniques in composing, direct- 
ing, and analysing future role-plsying exercises. 
When added to his own observations on the suc- 
cess or failure of the exercise, the group com- 
ments will make it possible for him to acquire 
skill and facility in making future attempts at 
this device more meaningful. It should be noted, 
however, that the evaluation period will only be 
of value if the instructor cultivates a free, 
frank attitude among the students. Only if he 
feorls cble to offer honest opinions during this 
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III* Sample Exercises in Role-Playing 
A, Introduction 

1. There are two basic typos of role-playing epi- 
sodes, They r.re similar to the extent that in 
each the situation portrayed hinges on some 
"problem" of human, relations. In the first type, 
which could be termed "problem centered," the 
problem end its attempted solution remain the 
chief focus of attention throughout. Audience 
as well as characters concentrate on the skills 
necessary to resolve the situation, for example, 
the techniques of placating an angry worker or 
selling a television set. In this type situa- 
tion it is best to keep the description of the 
problem brief and somewhat sketchy, but to des- 
cribe the characters in detail. This will have 
the effect of soaking the characters concentrate 
mere on the problem itself than on developing 
their personalities in their role. 

In the second type episode, which could be 
termed "character centered", just the opposite 

approach is needed, Thu situation is projected 

* 

in greater detail but the characters are given 

only a very general identity. This means that 

they will be forced to concentrate on developing 

their roles in the episode. Since the course of . J- 
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the episode is largely pre-ordained they need 
not worry about the problems solving aspects 
of it. Obviously, the type of episode chosen 
depends on the objectives ox the. group. 

2« The following section contains a *<9npl? situa- 
tion. for each type . * Although each can be u;>ed 
as it stands ? the teacher of this unit is free 
to alter Cher, to suit the specific needs of the 
class or over, to uoa then only as guide in com- 
posing his cti* if this seems best. They are to 
bo used 5.n conjunction with the outline that has 
preceded this. 
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Sample #1— Problem-centered 

1, Situation 

For the past several weeks, the foreman of a construc- 
tion crew has been having a serious problem with his group 
of four workers. An unskilled Negro has been hired to fill 
one of the jobs and has not been able to perform his share 
of the v 7 ork, causing the other three men to work that much 
harder* To complicate matters, all three of these men are, 
in varying degrees prejudiced against Negroes and resent 
one having been hired to begin with* The situation comes to 
a head when the three men threaten to leave the job if the 
Negro worker isn't replaced* In an attempt to alleviate 
the situation the foreman decides to have a talk with the 
four men to see if they can iron out their differences. 

2, Characters 

Foreman— He is a fair minded man and relatively unprejudiced 
in his racial viet?s, Although he is not what could be 
called "liberal" in his opinion, he is in favor of giving 
Negroes a opportunity to break into construction jobs even 
if It means seme inconvenience* He has also been told by 
union executives that the Negro in his crew has been hired 
as part of an overall policy and is to be given every oppor- 
tunity to succeed. Therefore, it is his job to try to get 
the other men to cooperate* 
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Wh ito Wo;:!; nr s- -All three are roembeirs of white minority groups 
and arc outspoken in their views about Negroes and racial 
problems* Their attitude is the often hoard one that other 
minorities have had to work themselves up without help, and 
that Negroes should be able to do the same. They resent the 



fact: that a Ne^ro without adequate skills for the job has 

been forced on them through outside pressures. Having grown 

up or still living in a city where the racial situation is 

very bad, their prejudice is very personal and deeply rooted* 

Cue of them belongs to a "vigilante 11 type group in the city* 

The other two are similarly inclined but not active in this 

•• 

*?uy. Their opinions and comments are long on generalisations 
about Negroes. When confronted with facts they tend to ex- 
plain them away with further generalizations. Also they are 
inclined to look at the Negro's poor job performance as a 
sign of stupidity and/or laziness. 

The Negro Worker— His role here is to defend himself and to 
try to counter the arguments of the three other men. To do 
this he should have as good a background as possible in the 
facts of job discrimination, etc. He should also be able to 
anticipate and counter the kinds of racial comments that will 
be directed at him by the other three. 

© 
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OBJECTIVES : 

GENERAL: To have the class confront and analyse a situa- 

tion of interracial hostility similar to one 
that could be seen in any job situation. 

SPECIFIC: To resolve, through an esichange of views, the im- 

mediate problem facing this group of workers, 
that of getting the white workers to accept the 
Negro in their midst. 

To teach the skills of countering assumptions 
and illogical argument about race with sound 
facts and sound logic. 

PREPARATION :0ne further bit of advice for this exercise might 
be to coach each of the characters in his role 
privately. Advise those playing the white work- 
ers that they should use those agruments that 
they hear most frequently from people with strong 
racial bias. Those playing the Negro worker and 
' the foreman, on the other hand, should be told 
that, in order to state their case well, they 
should have a number of facts and statistics 
at their disposal. These should pertain to the 
Negro 1 8 economic condition generally and to job 
discrimination In particular. The accumulation 

of this information might be made an assignment 

* 

or provided by the instructor. In either case an 
excellent and convenient source of such material 
is the Ronort of the Presidents Advisory Commis- 

. - a ion on Civil Rights. The paperback edition pub- 

' ~ * lished by the New York Times is readily available. 
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Sample #2— Character-centered 
1* Situation 

The manager of the Infant Wear Department in a large 
department store has received several complaints from women 
cutomers in the past few weeks about the attitude of one of 
his salesgirls * In each case the complaint contained very 
little of a tangible nature but consisted of rather vague 
statements about the girl’s not being properly friendly or 
respectful, etc* The manager knows that the girl has a ten- 
dency to display at times a somewhat aloof or superior atti- 
tude* This has been particularly true in her dealings with 
white customers., The manager decides to have a talk with 
the girl even though he’s not sure that the complaints he 

has received are well founded* 

In their talk, the manager, though not realizing it, 
takes a rather blunt approach to the girl, putting her on 
the defensive and causing her to assume a haughty and not 
very respectful stance* The situation is complicated by his 
referring to the girl’s color in what he thinks is a harm- 
less way but which the girl, in her present mood, takes 
badly. The scene ends with his reprimanding her just to 
salvage some of his pride* 

2. Characters 

Department Manager— a rather inflexible man with insufficient 
sensitivity to others* feelings or the effect that his state- 
ments will have on them* 

proud eirl and very sensitive to any- 
thing that smacks of racial prejudice, etc* 
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OBJECTIVES 

GENERAL: To have the class confront a situation in which 

a break down in interpersonal relations is caused 
by a lack of sensitivity to another's feelings, 

SPECIFIC: To provide an illustration of poor communication 

skills leading to a complete misunderstanding of 
motives. 
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Cultural Understanding 

In our changing society, Americans are ever experiencing 
more contacts with people of diverse cultural backgrounds. 
Populations are becoming more transitory. Many people from 
foreign countries are coming to the U.S. and are working in 
businesses and corporations. Our industrially oriented stu- 
dent comas into contact with large groups of foreigners. 
These students are not prepared to understand or deal with 
the foreign and the different. 

Students cannot be taught proper attitudes and under- 
standing by learning rules. Our concern is to bring under- 
standing to our students, to remove unfounded conceptions, 
and to help them develop skills in human relations. Many 
students are suspicious of foreigners, their actions are 
controlled by their doubts and by not having been exposed 
to the differences in culture. 

The foiling unit will attempt to remove the mistrust, 
doubt, and suspicion by instilling a genuine understanding 
of the culture and attitudes of foreign people. The instruc- 
tor may achieve these goals by introducing his students to 
the varied cultures and the different customs. The class 
will include the use of films, representatives from foreign 
consulates, discussions, role playings and exposure to the 
different languages. 

In the following unit, the instructor is given a plan to 
use as a model. 
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Part I 

Section X: Slides (obtained from Language Office) 

Methods: Film (Miguel - N*Y*U. Film Library —Rental fee $5) 

Group Discussion 
Role-Playing 



X* Objectives: 

1* To expose students to different cultures through the 
use of films* 

2* To explain differences in customs and behavior of 
different ethnic groups* 

3* To lift curtain of mistrust by familiarizing students 
with problems encountered by foreigners in a new 
country* 

4* To stress problems of Puerto Ricans in the U,S* and 
to create an understanding of the problems of this 
particular group* 

5. To help students realize thei own prejudices and be- 
come more sensitive in their treatment of foreigners* 

XX* Introduction: 

1* In order to acquaint students with different cultures 
it will be necessary to expose them to different cus- 
toms and behavioral patterns of people from other 
countries* Often* by seeing pictures about the lives 
of others* students will be able to make comparisons 
and contracts to their own lives* 
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r „ 2 , Slides moy be used to acquaint students with the is- 

^ i an <j of Puerto Rico, The instructional aid must be 
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aimed at the student’s achievement oi definite objec- 
tives, In this case, the slides will familiarize the 
student with the type of climate, the land, the in- 
fluence of Spain in the architecture, the types of 
fruits grown on island, etc, 

3 # Beginning with slides of El Korro and La Fortaleza 
(two forts built by Spanairds) teacher may explain 
some history of the island— tl.e discovery by Colum- 
bus in 1493, colonization by the Spanairds and the 
fact that Indians were distributed to work for Span- 
airds, Some of Puerto Rico’s history has been writ- 
ten because of its strategic location first as link 
between Spain fluid her colonies, later as a bridge 
for Americans between North and South America as 
well as a base for troops to protect the Panama 
Canal, Puerto Rico became a possession of U,S* in 
1898 with the Treaty of Paris after the war with 
Spain, 

4, Because of the climate and land, certain products 
are grown such as: sugar cane, pineapples, tobacco, 

coffee. Also some of the main industries on the is- 
land are canning factories, rubber, cork and plas- 
tics factories, distillation of rum, and underwear 
factories, Maidenform, Lady Marlene and Peter Pan 
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have factories - iu Puerto Rico* 
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5* Pictures of tho beeches, fiestas, churches and cele- 
brations will expose students to many social customs 
and ways of recreation which differ from ours. The 
Spanish influence con bo seen in the celebrations 
especially those connected with the church. 

6. Words are also a clue to their civilization. Many 
words used today were first heard by tho Spanairds 
from the. Indians of Puerto Rico« Some words are: 

hammock *■ hrnnac 
canoe ■ canoe - Indian boat 
tobacco ■ ' tabaco 

hurricane -Huracan - Indian God of evil and tempests. 

7. Teacher may utilize short discussion period (1) to 
check whether information was understood and remem- 
bered, (2) to correct misunderstandings, (3) to pro- 
vide an opportunity to re-emphasize main points* 



III. Discussion 

To provide continuity in lesson, to afford students op- 
portunity to use information he has learned and to re- 
late information to their needs teacher may use a film 
'as a method of continuing study of Puerto Rico. One 
particular film ’M.guei" New York University Production, 
N.Y.U. Film Library explains the problems of a Puerto 
Rloan in the U.S. 

showing mo, the teacher. should .question-group 

on their own experiences with Puerto Ricans. Dis- ‘ 
cuss experiences studonts may have had on the job - 
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experi ences may deal with the manner in which these 
employees work, their relatione with co-workers, feel- 
ing of others toward foreigners and manager-employee 
relationship. 

2* Through discussion teacher should listen to state- 
ments which generalize about foreigners# Discuss 
these generalisations or others which the teacher may 

to 88 out to students# 

3. Some of the myths most commonly accepted as true are 
the following: 

a# Moot Puerto Ricans are on relief# 

# 

b# Puerto Ricans are lazy and shiftless# 
c# Puerto Ricans are crude peasants# 

4 # Using these statements as a basis for discussion, 
ask students about truth or facts behind such re- 
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marks, in this discussion, the instructor might 
bring in some statistics proving the fallacy of such 
-statements# For example: 

a. Concerning the Puerto Ricans on relief, approxi- 
mately 85% have always been self-supporting; An 
article In the New York Times in 1952 indicated 
that Puerto Ricans are the last group of non- 
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.residents to seek relief# 
b# Regarding statement about Puerto Ricans being 

peasants, teacher may point out that the majority 
of Puerto Ricans who settle in urban areas are 

rate of the Puerto Rican in tue U#3# is 90%# 
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5. Relating information- previously learned about. Spanish 
influence on Puerto Rican culture, the differences in 
character mr.y be stressed* The Puerto Ricsn is not 
controlled by a strong feeling for financial gain* 

E:’.o cultural bacJ'ground does not ctre^s competition 
but stresses more the Hnjoyrasnt ;;£ life through poetry 
mu3ic snd crncirv; rather than the accumulation of 
money* 

6* Discus cion nay be directed to include ideas from stu- 
dents on why Puerto Ricans react as they do in some 
of the situations the students have observed* What 
are 80:23 of the adjustments the Puerto Rican must make 
or the problems he will encounter such as the language 
barrier, the fact that he is poor and la forced to 
live in alum areas, the problem of dio crimination 
which is not as prevalent in his homeland* 

7* Discussion of the problems of adjustment will lead 
to the showing of the film Miguel . This film lends 
itsel£ to dlscusoion by illustrating the problems 
and reactions of a Puerto Rican in Mew York* 



Film 

1* Films &8 Instructional aids are very useful in teach* 
ing human-relation skills* Teacher and students may 
make a list of questions or points to look ?or in 



; film stemming from previous discussion on adjustment 
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of Puerto Ricans *> Some questions may -be: 
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a. How does the Puerto Rican feel in his new environ* 
went? 

b. How does his daily life differ now? 

c r V'nct kind of job opportunities are available? 
d.j \ fay did he migrate? 

e* lio*: !•: he treated by hie ns$.ghbor.3 and co-workers? 
2, After film Ivi" h-ian shown the discussion may continue* 
The question written previously may be used as a 
bu3is for the discussion. Students should have dif- 
ferent idtf'S ’?nn concepts of problems of adjustment. 
They may use their information about the life of 
Puerto Ricans on the island to 'show why he may have 
reacted as he did* What w<*re his motives? Did he 
react as he would have in his own country, 

V, Role-playing 

1* In order to make the slides, discussions, and film 
even mere meaningful to students, the teacher may 
uce rele-playing to help the students relate what 
they have learned to their own jobs and daily ex- 
periences, 

2* Role-playing is an effective method of stimulating 
real- life. situations. In this case, it will allow 
the students to place themselves in the position of 
a Puerto Rican in the U,S, The student can react 
the way the foreigner might react. On the other 
... Land, stud eats.. tho .roles _pfL Americans will 
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3* Role-ploying involves a described situation, in which 
the characters are identified and people are assigned 
the character roles but are told to compose their own 
dialog and act the part of the characters* In this 
way they actually conduct themselves in real-life situ- 
ations and can later analviae and discuss the drama- 
why the actors said and did what they did— how they 
felt, what could they have done* The idea is for 
each player to react the way the character would, 
not as he would normally react* 

4* To realize its maximum potential, a role-playing epi- 
sode must be planned carefully* The actors model 
their own lines so the instructor must be prepared 
to take what happens and build a worthwhile learn- 
ing experience from it* The instructor may suggest 
the situation and some facts about the characters, 
but the complete dialog is provided by the actors* 

5* The following is a suggested procedure for building 
a role-playing episode* 

1* Decide what you want students to learn from the 
episode* Is the purpose to learn how to develop 
a specific technique? Or is it to produce an 
understanding of some principles and concepts 
in handling people? 

2* There are several ways of composing the situa- 
: r; ■„ tion* The ins true tor may des ign the s ituat ion 



fit the objectives and learning outcomes they 
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explore the methods and personality of a charac- 
ter, define the situation closely to give more 
direction to players but allow enough freedom 
for actors to explore and construct the characters. 

3. Make the situation resemble conditions the stu- 
dents will actually face in their daily lives 
and at work. Make sure it is a believable situa- 
tion. 

4. Use enough detail so everyone will clearly under- 
stand the circumstances. 

5. Establish the roles and select participants. Do 
not have a player act himself or he will usually 
cover his real feelings. Make it clear that they 
are to play their roles with sincerity and genuine 
sympathy and in this way develop good insights 
into the problems and behavior of the character. 

Always give players dfferent names from 
their own as well as characters and descriptions 
not genuinely fitting them. Thus the player will 
feel less self -conscious and the audience will 
not feel they are criticizing the player. Assign 
the roles so the instructor can use the casting 

T v . . ft 

of players to give specific experiences to the 
people who need them most. For example, someone 
in the group may be more hostile to foreigners and 

^ has shown these feelings of hostility. “ Have him 

view point, an insight into the feelings of some- 
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6, By assigning the parts a day before, each character 



will be given the opportunity to think about his 
role and identify with his part. The instructor 
should stress the fact that students are not to 
prepare a dialog, but merely to think about the 
characters. The audience will also be prepared 
and will not start cold. Pass our mimeographed 
sheets of the situation. 



7, Be talking about and explaining the objectives it 
is hoped that sk5,lls and insights will be acquired. 
It is important to explain what the instructor feels 
the students should gain. The students should con- 



tribute by talking about what they think they might 
get from the role-playing episode. Thus everyone is 
involved and the motivation, reaction and comprehen- 
sion will be increased throughout the whole group, 

8, Now the role-playing situation may begin. The fol- 
lowing is a sample of a role-playing episode al- 
though any situation may be of the substituted ac- 
cording to the needs of the 'students involved. The 
- dialog has been provided merely to serve as a model. 
The students should not be given any dialog, only 




the objectives, situation, and some facts about the 
characters. 
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2. Situation 

Jose has been transferred from one department in 
a factory to a new department* Re has been working 
at his new job for four months* Although he is re- 
ceiving more benefits from this job* Jose has asked 
to be transferred back to his old position. He talks 
to Bill* the foremen, about returning to his former 
job because he does not find the men as friendly, 
but Bill does not wish to lose Jos&« 

Characters 

a. Joo^, a young Puerto R?„can, pleas t, quiet. He 
is somewhat depressed not? and unhappy in his 
position* 

Bill, the foreman, is efficient and takes pride 
in his department. He is friendly but doesn't 
really understnad why Jooe should want to leave 
his department* 

John, another worker in the department* He works 
next to Jos£* John has been there many years* 

He knows his job well and feels he should be 
given consideration because of his, ability and 
seniority* John is annoyed because he must work 
next to Jo8&* He is constantly finding fault with 
Jose's work* 

Vic, a co-worker in the same department. Vic 
;;jvorfcs naxt to Jos^ also. He has worked in this 
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; department s ' few ye&rsandis a good f r lend of* 

« John* The belong to the same bowling team and 
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4. Dialogue 
Instructor: 

Naturally people want to be a part of the group they 
work and live with* Someone left out of the group may 
often feel so unhappy his work drops off* This has hap- 
pened to Jose. Bill's main concern is with the produc- 
tion of his department although he sincerely wants to 
keep everyone happy. To accomplish this he must see 
things from the other person's point of view. He must 
also exercise tact in handling situations. I hope from 
this episode we will get a greater sensitivity to the 
feeling which may not show up on the surface. 1 hope 
we will get some usable ideas as to specific techniques 
which can be used to help a lonely person feel more at 
home on the job, and that we will gain inr.ights into 
understanding foreigners. We will play the scene through, 
analyse and interpret it. First, Tim will play the part 
of Jose, Andy, the foreman, Sam, the part of John, and 
Carl the part 6£ Vic, Let’s talk* a little bit about 
these people before m begin. The instructor may use 
this opportunity to interview the characters. During 
the interview the students will answer all questions 
as the character in the role-playing episode. By ques- 
tioning the characters, the Instructor gives the stu- 
dents a chance to play their roles before the actual 
episode begins , and he also helps establish some as- 
pects of t?^eir lives ahd* personal ifcieg for Be”audienee 
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Jose: I live on McCarter Street with my family. 

Instructor: How long have you been in the U.S.? 

Josia: I came to the States about 2 years ago. Many of my 

relatives came before so I thought I would leave 
home and try to get a job here. 

Instructor: Why did you decide to work «t Amalgamated? 

j 03 e: My coni- in worked here and told me to &?ply when he 

heard they needed help. He work's in the department 
I came from.. 

Instructor: In ow 1*0 like to talk to Bill. How long have 

you worked here? 

Bill: About 5.0 years. Before that I worked at Allied, 

Instructor: you have a big turnover in yanr department? 

Bill: No sir. Our department har one of the best records. 

Instructor: Thanks* Bill? 0*d like to talk t; Johw .. .’Ohn, 

how ong have you been here? 

John? A good many years. 1 started in this department when 
it was just opened. - r- 

Instructor : How do you get along with the other in the 

: * department* , ' 

* ‘ * ■ 4- «► • i , * * f m ^ ‘ *’ j. » , * f 

John: .Oh f X get along Alright, Vs, a few fallow* and I, 

bowl hogs tier on Tuesdays, We*ve been, together quite 
awhile 1 g>vas§ some of these ner fellows think 

they know all the answers, but I don*t get too friendly 
with them. 

Instructor: H^vItfllkto.Vir, for. a % minutes ?_How do 

‘liXSv working hare, Vlo ?"•: , ■ 
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Vic: Oh 1 like iti We baVe a pretty close group In our 

department 9 we like to do the sane things* You know, 
a friendly bunch. 

Instructor: That's good, I think you have your parts in 
* I mind. Now will you step out of the room so I can 

^ to the rest of you for a few minutes, (Here 
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the instructor assigns certain areas for each stu- 
dent to watch closely, in this manner, he assures 
audience participation and make the role-playing more 
meaningful to everyone,) I want Jock and Bob to 
watch and see if you can find out why Jos£ hasn't 
been accepted into the group. Gene, how does Bill's 
personality influence the way he handles the situa- 
tion? Pat and Barbara, see how Vic and John reset 
to the situation and what influence they have* Ken, 
you see if Jos i and Bill aver see eye to aya end why 
or why not. Ail right, let's begin. This is Bill's 
desk. Sit down Jorf and Bill, 
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Bill: Jobb § I've been looking over your application for 

transfer* Don't you like it here? 

Joo^t The work is interesting but the guys don't seem to 
like me, I don't fit in. 

Bill: Have you had any trouble? 

J08^: Well, no, but they just seem to ignore me« 
out, I Just don't like working here, 

:;Bill: Hava ycutriedto U friendly wi^h theof 



I'm left 
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Jos£s Well I tried at first but they didn*t seem to respond. 
Sometimes I 1 ® shy about talking because of my accent. 
But they didn’t try either. Lately I’ve been having 
trouble with John, My work doesn’t seem to be good 
enough. 

Bill: We've been satisfied with your work up until now, 

I didn’t realize you were having trouble with John, 
I’ll talk to him, 

Josefs Oh no, don’t do that. It will only make it worse. 
They are a tight group. 

Bills Well, if you don’t want me to— but why do you think 
. they’re unfriendly? 

Joses I've thought about it. Maybe because I have an ac- 
cent or I'm from a different part of the country, X 
don't know, X just know they aren’t friendly. 

Bills 0*K, X’ll talk to you about it again in a few days, 
$ry to. think it over and decide to stay. We hate to 
lose a good worker and it does take time to train 
someone for you job you know, 

instructors .0*K» let’s stop for a few minutes and discuss 
what ' 8 happened , • Then we can continue, Ken, what 

do you think? Any chance of reaching an agreement? 

* 

Kens Xt seems to me that Bill isn't taking the whole thing 
seriously. He seems to shrug it off as not too im- , 
portant, X don't think he really understands the 
people In his office, • • 



don’t think so, Bill ifl trying to find out whet's 
wrong, Xt seems 
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to me that Jose wants some special 
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Barbara: Watt a minute] He is new and a foreigner*. It 
seems the others could have tried to be friendly 



towards him* Besides he may be hesitant to talk 
because ha has an accent* 

Instructor: Well this is speculation* We* 11 have to go on 
to see how the others react* Let's continue* 

Bill: John, may I talk to you for a few minutes? I'm a 

little concerned about one of the boys in our de- 
partment, Jose* His work seems to be slipping late- 
ly* Do you know what the problem is? 

John: Well, I never expected any more* He's always seemed 

kind of lazy* You know how his type is* They work 
for awhile but then • ♦ • well, you know* 

Bill: X don't know John* He's got a good record, and he 

learned quickly* He seems to be having trouble get- 

i . 

ting along with the others* \ 

John: I'm not surprised* He talks in a foreign language 

to that cousin of his* Nobody knows what they're 
talking about when they get together* Besides, at 
the beginning X tried to give him a little help,, 
you know, I've been around awhile, hut ha just didn't 



seem to be interested* So why bother? 

Bill: O.K* John, But I was wondering if you couldn't be 

a little friendlier towards Jos3, Sometimes he does 
.things a little differently but ho is a good worker* 
He's only been here about 2 years* He may be a lit* 
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? Is you - try by inviting 



him to lunch* 
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John: Look Bill; I told you 1 tried to help him* I don't 

think it'll do any good, but I'll ask him to have 
coffee with us* You know some of the guys might 
not be too happy* I don't care, but he is a Puerto 
Rican, some of the guys might not like it* 

Bill: Thanks John* Could you ask Vic to stop in for a few 

minutes please* 

Vic: Bill, you wanted to talk to me? 

Bill: Yes Vic* You seem to be friendly with most of the 

guy 8* What seems to be the problem with Jotfs* 

Vic: It's hard to say Bill* He doesn't seem to fit in* 

The guys like to get together and have a good laugh, 
but Jose doesn't seem to 15.ke to join-us* Besides 



he had a little trouble with John* 

Bill: Vic, do you think some of the guys don't make an at* 

tempt to understand him or don't try to get along 
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with him? 

Viet I've tried a few times, but he doesn't make it too 
easy* Once some of the guys were talking about 
the riots and he got pretty emotional about the 
whole thing* Seemed to be resentful* Nobody really 

said anything* 

o 

Instructor: Cut! O.K* Jaek, can you give us soma ideas on 



why Jo a? is having so mueh difficulty? 

Jack: It seams obvious that some of the workers are pre- 

judiced against Puerto Ricans* John mentioned his 
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‘aic^Vfid’ how 'he : seeas^^ Jose 



^ isn't used to fooling around the way guys do* 
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Bobs Well, I think John is a kind of a leader. His se- 
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curity seemo threatened by Jose who's a good worker. 

He doesn't understand Jose but he doesn't try to, 

John just says he's difficult, not friendly, and dif- 
ferent. 

Instructors How has Bill been handling the situation? Gene? 

Genes He doesn’t seem to have a real understanding of the 
situation. I don’t think he should have spoken to 
John and Vic. Maybe he could have helped Jos£ more 
by getting him to join in some of the activities. 

Make him head of: a committee where he’ll be forced 
to work with the men on a semi-social basis. 

May I say something? As Bill? Well, it seems you 
aren’t being fair to me, 1 just wanted to try to 
get to the bottom of the problem, see if there's 
anything 1 can do, 1 thought, or Bill did, by talk- 
ing to the other men he eould help them see the problem. 
Wait a minute i X, or Jos£, would like to say that 
none of you seem very understanding or aven inter- 
ested, How many asked me any personal questions? 

Hone of you. When 1,— Jos^, talked to the guys he 
couldn’t fool around. Why not % Maybe he didn't 

understand some of the humor or was shy about his 

* ' \ 
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Instructor i KUt is Bill going to do new? Has ho reached 
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Ho aske^ Vic to help, I don't think he did much to 
win John over, but he could have done a little more* 
He should h;*.ve tried to enlist John's help or try- • 



to fin 2 out why John doesn't really like Jcse. 

Instructor; These are some possibilities « Let's see how 
else it could have developed 0 (-he teacher may re** 
peat the episode with different students taking the 
same roles * The students will be able to see how 
the situation may develop with different characters*) 
You who have not taken a role, divide up and take 
the parts of Jo etf, Bill, Via, and John, The others 
listen and see how the interview might have developed* 
There'll be a difference because different people are 



interpreting the roles. 
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Analyse 

This is the point where the skill of the instructor 
determines how valuable the episode will be and if 
it will produce understanding and skills in the stu<* 
tants„ The. instructor: shot, Id ar/.v.questions or direct 
his comments to important elements in the episode so 
the students will be stimulated into reacting. In 
analysing the episode the instructor should cover 



the following points s 

a„ What happened? Did people reach an understand- 
ing? Did they solve the problem? The value has 



no relation to whether or not a solution was 
reached and students should realise they they 
do not have to end the episode by reaohlng an 
agreement# 
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b t Why did it happen? Could this have happened 
in real life? What impeded the reaching of on 
agreement? Could it have been overcome? 
c« What were the motives and feelings involved? 

Bring out the fact that peop?.©^ feelings get 
into the act* Try to determine what these feel* 
ings were, where they Crime from, how they af- 
fected the episode, could Chey have been diminished* 
Try to make ctudents arnre of reasons for actions 
that the people did not really say but have un- 
conciously motivated the players* 
d„ What variations would hnve produced other re- 
sults? Why could Bill have done? What would 
have happened If John had * * • instead* of * * •? 

It makes the students realise there is more than 
one way of handling a situation* When working 
with people, the situation is a changeable thing 
with many possibilities* 




6* Evaluate and Summarize 

The final step should be looking at the situation 
and see what can be concluded* By doing this, the 
inrfcrrt tor v*xt bv sure the ptudants understand the 
aJgnit** usno.v of w. >At they hfeve enon* 
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This curriculum is designed i; or the industrially oriented 
student* Ilirj motivation in school is based on vocational 
training after graduation# He is headed towards a technical 
school, a job, or perhaps a two-year college. He has neither 
an interest 5.n, nor a need to the battles and dates 

that comprised the old Social Studies Curriculum. 

viuut is Social Studies? It is more u in &«n history, more 
than battles and O-'rv'iO •» Social Studies ?.s people* It in- 
cludes the study or human behavior, the study of the economy , 
the study of society and its problems, and the study cr 
social responsibility. These ideas should be emphasised in 
our curriculum. Social Studies for the Industrial Prep 
student should be taught using the conceptual approach rather 
than the factual. Ideals should be stressed. Subject matter 
should be made to revolve around people, rather than things, 
or places, or years. And the interests of the students 
should never stray from the teacher* s mind. 

The teacher* s main responsibility is to. create an atmos- 
phere conducive to learning ... ACTIVE, learning. He must 
retain the interest of the class, for people learn best when 
they are interested in what is being, taught. This interest 
should be cultivated through the direct participation of the 
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Teaching m nthcd a should have one goal in mind : the 

total involvement of the student in the learning process. 

We are striving for the elimination of the teacher centered 

* 

classroom, Technique:, such as projects, problem-solving, 
class-discussions, and teaching*" games replace the lecture, 
find question rand answer recitations. The focus is now on 
the student. 

The testing procedure alco requires a definite change. 

Perhaps chapter or un.it examinations could be eliminated in 
favor of a final unit project. Or, if one feels that factual 
testing should remain in the curriculum, perhaps review games, 
such as ''hang-man 11 using social studies terms, or competing 
teams trying to stump each other, could be successfully employed. 

The teacher must engage in continual re-evaluation of 
his materials and teaching methods. Every individual student 
brings his own needs, goals, and background to the classroom. 

The curriculum must be designed to reach out to as many of 
these as possible, Jujt as every individual is different, 
so is every class* What succeeds with one groups may fail - 
with another. Therefore, the repeated re-evaluation and re- 
adjustment of teaching materials are vital to the success of 
any program. 

The units included in this curriculum are designed for 

. - : * • i 

the new, conceptual social studies. They may be taught se- 
parately, each section included as it comes up in an American 

History course, or it can be taught as a concentrated area ' 
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Wherever, cr hex-rev er , coch individual teacher chooses 
to utilise this material, it is hoped that its main objective 
i3 not lost: the goal oi making Social Studies a meaningful 

experience for each and every student. 
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Coals end Objectives: 



1. To instill a knowledge oi : the methods of industry and 
of business principles. 



2, To develop a comprehension of the responsibilities of 
industry to society. 



3, To develop an understanding of urban problems. 



4, To bring about on awareness of the role of the worker in 



American life. 



To inculcate strong positive feelings towards the various 
ethnic groups that are America, 



6, 



To motivate learning through direct involvement and parti- 
cipation of the student. 
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To direct students towards broad horizons and towards 
diversified fields of endeavor. 
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To teach students to examine and evaluate all sides of a 
given issue. 



9, To instill qualities of ambition, understanding, and inte- 
grity in all occupational pursuits. 
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I, Introduction. to Business and Industry 

A. Industrial Revolution 

I*. ffivifo^CTc? XOoInduItrieo: 1917, 1929, 1945, 1967 
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IV, 



II. Human Utilisation and Development 
A. Pre-Civii War Conditions 
Immigration and Industry 
The Rita of the Factory System 
The Emergence of Labor Unions 
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Effects of Automation 
The Negro in Industry Today 



B. 

C . 

D, 

E, 






G. 
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B. Social Problems . 

C. Social Institutions- in an Urban Environment 

Economic and Social Responsibility of Business and Industry 
A* Advertising 

1. Rs.opagcin.da Techniques 

2, Psychology of Advertising 

3, Extensive Use of Advertising 

4. Ethics of Advertising 

B. Product Development * 

1. Early America 

2. Impact of Industrial Revolution 

3. Problems of Product Development 

4. Creating a Market for Production 

5. Necessity of a Continued Market 

C. Problems of Free Enterprise 

1. Evolution of Capitalism in America 

2. Prices and Profits 

3. The Robber Barons 

4. Business Consolidation Today 
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Introduction to Business and Industry 



This brief unit serves as a foundati in which to build 
subsequent topics in this curriculum, and it provides the 
student with a broad overviex-j of the American economic struc- 
ture, It briefly outlines the historical background of in- 



dustry in the United States, and teaches the students the 



i 



definitions and explanations he needs before he proceeds to 
other, more complex areas of study. 

Included in this unit are cans studies of exemplary 
companies which have exhibited characteristics worthy of men- 
tion: Studebaker (Car Division), a company which has fallen 

from a position of success and prestige to one of liquidation; 
Georgia-Pacific, a company which, in the last few years, has 
enjoyed a meteoric rise to the top; and General Motors, which 
has maintained its high position for 50 years. It is hoped 
that students will be able to analyze WHY these changes 
occured. 
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X. Introduction to Business and Industry 
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B. 



Indu s fcr in 1 He vo lu t io n 

1. 1790 - lG15—ngricultu“nl society 

a. industrially dependent upon Europe 

b. protective tarriff— controversial in U.S.— 

vo. industry 



2 . 



agriculture 
Causes of Industrial Revolution 

a, European Embargo during Revolution and War of 1812 
rnw materials 
inaai^ra t ion— labor 
tariffs ' 

desire for industrial (economic) ingenuity 
availability of capital 

expanding domestic market due to transportation 



b. 

C * 

d. 

e. 

f. 

s • 



3. 

4. 

5. 



Factory System begins around 1800— starts slowly 
(experiment). . 

Location of Industry based on Economic Factors 

a. North East , ***“transportaticn 8 water p rav/ materials 

b. transportation vital 

Culture lag leads to Social Disorganization 

a. mass production and nev; machines 

b. society not ready 

c. problems occur 

d. unemployment 

e. sweat shops 

£« exploitation of labor 

g . no safety regulation 
. child labor 
i. no sanitation 

Types of Business Ownerships 

1. The firm— basis unit or cell of capitalist economy 
2. Industry— firms producing identical or similar commodities* 
3, Plant— physical equipment of production unit. 

4. Types of ownership 

a. Individual proprietorship— company is owned and 
controlled by one person. 

1. limited capital 
/ 2. proprietor responsible for debts 

. " v ■ >.«*•■■ 

, ft . T . ; • . . *. 

b. Partnership -“jointly owned by two or more individuals 
*1. dissolves when one member leaves of dies 
2. • inadequate resources' ; '• 

S-.-^ each partner responsible for debts > , > ^ 
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c. 



Corporation— several indivic»’4a3.s— certificate oj. 
incorporation— legal entity-* corporation issues 
stock— s toe!; divided into shares —ae Id by stock* 
holders (c\Tiers) 

1, owners net liable for debts 

2. permanent 

3. limited liability 

4. large capital 

5, easy transfer of ownership 

6, disadvantages— corporation taxes, impersonal 
relationships, nay become too large 



Early America 

1, many small proprietorships 

great competition with each other and Europe 
tariff slowed competition with Europe 
to remain in business, companies had to grow; 
a* those that cculdr^t dissolved company 
b. others grew bigger and developed into cor- 
porations 



2. 

3. 

4. 



C. Comparison of top 100 industries— 1917, 1929, 19*5, 1967 

1, Make sure class has access to Forbo3 list of Top luu 
industrials 1917 - 1967. 

2. Discussion of top industries 

a. difference in assets 

1. 1917— comparatively low 

2. progressive increase 

3. 1967 - very high , _ .. * 

a. number 100 in 1967 (General Tire and Rubber) 
has greater assets than number 2 in 1917 

b. number 1 in 1917 (U.S. Steel) has less than 

number 20 in 1967 , ■ 

c. number 1 in 1945 (Standard Oil) has less 
than number 19 in 1967 

4. greater change between 1945 and 1967 than 
between 1917 and 1945 

b. difference in products 

1. rise of aircrafts 

2. fall of railroads (Pullman) 

3. rise of automobiles (General Motors) 



c. 



*' . .v.>.. 'cV-V 






eras represented 

1, 1917 - World War I r-v\- Oh'tz?' 

2, 1929 - Depression 

*3. 1945 - World War II 

4. 1967 - Viet Warn conflict 

5, i; effect of time period on production 
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THIS TOP TOO INDUSTRIALS IN IS 17 



n 

i 

J 



COMPANY 



i 



Li 






1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



5 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



13. 

14. 



19. 

‘ 20 . 

U. 

22 . 



ir 

[.rj 



U.S. Steel 
Standard Oil of N.J, 
Bethlehem Steel 
Armour u Co, 

Swift & Co. 

International Harvester 
E.I. du Pont 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
U.S, Rubber 
General Electric 
Int’l Mercantile Marine 
American Smelting & 
Refining 

Anaconda Copper Mining 
Standard Oil (if.Y.) 

15 . Phelps Dodge 

16. Singer Manufacturing 

17. Jones 6 Laughlin Steel 

18. Westinghouse Electric 
American Tobacco 
Ford Motor 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
Cambria Steel 

23. B.F, Goodrich 

24. Central Leather 
25 • Kennecott Copper 

26. Pullman 

27. Consolidation Coal 

28. American Sugar Refining 

29. Chile Copper 

30. General Motors 

31. American Can 

32. Sears, Roebuck 
33 • Texas Company 

34. American Car & Foundry 

35. Standard Oil (Calif.) 

36. Standard Oil (Ind.) 

37. Magnolia Petroleum 

38. American Woolen 

39. Pittsburgh Coal 

40. Willys-Overland 

41. Corn Products Refining 

42. Ohio Cities Gas 

43. Republic Iron & Steel 

44. United Fruit - 

45. Liggett 6s Myers Tobacco 

45.. Virginia Carolina Chem. 

47.. ... Aluminum Co. of America 

48. Lackawanna Steel ' 

:49v ■ ;Gulf Oirr- 



ASSETS 




lillions) 




$2,450 


51. 


574 


52. 


382 


53. 


314. 




306 


54. 


265 


55. 


263 


56. 


i 256 




250 


57. 


232 


58. 


231 




222 


59. 




60. 


216 


61. 


204 


62. 


187 


63. 


182 


64. 


168 


65. 


165 


66. 


164 


67. 


160 




157 


68. 


147 


69. 


146 


70. 


145 


71. 


143 


72. 


141 


73. 


138 


74. 


137 


75. 


136 


76. 


134 


77. 


133 


78. 


130 


79. 


129 


80. 


127 


81. 


127 


82. 


127 


83. 


123 


84. 


122 


85. 


113 


86. 


113 


87. 


112 


88. 


112 


89. 


112 


90. 


110 


91. 



COMPANY 



108 

107 

104 

104 



103 



92. 

•93. 

:94. 

95. 



ASSETS 

(millions) 

$102 



97 

97 



96 

95 

94 



88 

87 



Wilson & Co. 

W.R. Grace & Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & 

Tube 

Western Electric 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Great Northern Iron 
Ore 

Procter & Gamble 
Atlantic Gulf & 

V7. Indies 
Crucible Steel 
Ohio Oil 

American Locomotive 
F. W. Woolworth 
Cuba Cane Sugar 
Mexican Petroleum 
Morris & Co. 

American Agric. Chem. 
Lehigh Coal & Naviga* 
tion 

National lead 
Sinclair Oil 6c Refining81 
Utah Copper 81 

International Paper 80 

U.S. Smelting, RefiningSO 
Goodyear Tire 6c Rubber 79 
Union Oil of California78 



87 

85 

84 

84 

83 

83 

83 

82 

81 



81 



Vacuum Oil 
National Bicuit 
United Shoe Machinery 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Deere & Co. 

Studebaker Corp. 
International Nickel 
R.J., Reynolds Tobacco 
Associated Oil 
Cudahy Packing 
Eastman Kodak 
P. Lor il lard 
Atlantic Refining 
Calumet & Hecla Mining 60 
Greene Cananea Copper 59 



76 

74 

74 

73 

70 

70 

67 

66 

65 

65 

64 

63 

61 



General Chemical 
Inland Steel 
United Motors 
Allifi-Chalmers r. 
American Cotton Oil 
Crane Go. 






57 

57 

56 

55 

55 

54 



50. r , Fra tr leO il dc. Gas 
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Libby , McN e i 1 1 rjk- Libby 54;.^;^~;~; 
Sinclair Gulf • •* ' ;■ • * : • * ft’-j**- 54 .1 

Distillers Securities 53 
Fan American Petroleum 52 
United Verde Ext . Mng. 52< 
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THE TOP 100 INDUSTRIALS IN 1929 



COMPANY 


ASSETS 

(millions) 




1. U. S. Steal 


$2,286 

1,767 


51. 


2. Standard Cil (H.J.) 


52. 


3, General Motors 


1,131 


53. 


4. Standard Oil (Ind.) 


874 


54. 


5, Bethlehem Steel 


802 


55, 


6. Ford Motor 


761 


56. 


7, Standard Oil (N.Y.) 


708 


57. 


8, Anaconda Copper Mining 


681 


58. 


9. Tesias Corp. 


610 


59. 


10. Standard Oil (Calif.) 


605 


60. 


11. General Electric 


516 


61. 


12. E.I. du Pont 


497 


62. 


13. Shell Union Oil 


486 


63. 


14. Armour 6c Co. 


452 


64. 


15. Gulf Oil 


431 


65. 


16. Sinclair Consol. Oil 


401 


66. 


17, International Harvester 


384 


67. 


18. Swift & Co, 


351 


68. 


19. Kennecott Copper 


338 


69. 


20. Republic Steel 


% 332 


70. 


21, Pullman 


316 


71. 


22, Western Electric 


309 


72. 



COMPANY 



23, U.S • Rubber 

24, Union Carbide & Carbon 

25, International Paper 

26, Allied Chemical & Dye 

27, Singer Manufacturing 
American Tobacco 



28. 



29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 



Westinghouse Electric 
Sears, Roebuck 
Tide Water Associated Oil 
Koppers Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
American Smelting & Ref. 
Union Oil of California 
Humble Oil & Refining . 
Paramount Pictures 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Aluminum Co. of America 
United Fruit 
Jones & Laughlin 
International Match 
Pure Oil 
Chrysler 

Prairie Oil & Gas 
Vacuum Oil 

American Rad. 6c Stand. 
Continental Oil ; ;;y . 
American Can 

Montgomery Ward . ;y- 



ASSETS 
(millions) 
International Nickel $102 
National Dairy Products 180 
Borden Co, 175 

Pittsburgh Coal 172 

Atlantic Refining 167 

Warner Brothers Pictureol67 



166 

165 

164 

163 

163 



Glen A Id en Coal Co. 

F.W. Woolworth 
B.F, Goodrich • i> . 

Eastman Kodak 
R.J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 162 
United Cigar Stores 162 
Radio Corp. of America 159 
American Sugar Refining 157 
Ligett & Myers Tobacco 150 
Great Atlantic & Paci£icl47 



308 

307 

283 

277 

269 

265 

254 

252 

251 

250 

243 

241 

241 

240 

237 

236 

235 

225 

222 

218 

215 

210 

210 

206 

199 

197 

191 

188 



73. 

74. 









75. 

76. 

77. 
70. 

79. 

80. 
01 . 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. . 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

100 . 



Phillips Petroleum 
Prairie Pipe Line 
Marshall Field 
Studebaker Corp. 
National Biscuit 
Richfield Oil 
Phil. & Reading Coal & 
Iron 

Wheeling Steel 
Corn Products Refining 
Phelps Dodge 
Crucible Steel 
Loew 1 s Inc. 

National Steel 
American Car & Foundry 
Crown Zellerbach 
United Drug 
Crane Co. 

Long Bell Lumber 
American Woolen 



145 

141 

137 

134 

133 

132 

129 



128 

127 

125 

124 

124 

121 

119 

119 

118 

116 

116 

114 



Sinclair Crude Oil PurchU2 



International Shoe 
Ohio Oil 
S.S. Kresge 
Gen. Theatres Equip. 
Procter 6c Gamble 
National Lead 
P. Lorillard 
American Locomotive 



111 

111 

110 

109 

109 

108 

•*107 

106 



Inland Steel 



Cuba Cane Sugar Co. 
Baldwin Loco • Works 
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THE TOP 100 INDUSTRIALS IN 1945 



*9>yf 



M 

t 
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■i 

u 



1 
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\ 
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1. 

2 . 

3. 

4# 

5. 

6* 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 



COMPANY 



Standard Oil (N.J.) 

U.3. Steel 
Canard Ho tors 
Sccony Vacuum Corp. 

T ? T c ’., ... 

la m X » WU Jw V>ilw 

Standard Oil (Ind.) 
Bethlehem Steel 
General Electric 
Texas Cu. 

Ford Motor 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 
Gulf Oil 

Anaconda Conner Mining 
International Harvester 
Mumble Oil & Refining 
Sears } Roebuck 
American Tobacco 
ICennecott Copper 
Western Electric 
Sinclair Oil 

21. Westinghouse 

22. Shell Union Oil 

23. Union Carbide & Carbon 

24. Aluminum Co. of America 

25. Chrysler 

26. Republic Steel 

27. Montgomery Ward 

28. Curtiss -Wright 

29. Swiff & Co. 

30. Armour & Co. 

31. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

32. Phillips Petroleum 

33. R.J. Reynolds Tobacco 

34. Eastman Kodak 

35. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
36; F,W. Woolworth 

3/. International Nickel 

38. Liggett & Myers 

39. Allied Chemical & Dye 
40 Jones & Laugh lin 

41. Pullman 

Atlantic Refining 0 
National Steel 
Bend ix Aviation ; 

International Paper ' ’ 



ASSETS 

(millions) 



42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46 . 



U.S, Rubber 



* T ? • I T 



" * 47. National Dairy 

; A.Youagst^h_ 

49, United Fruit 

Tide-Water :AssociatedrOil 






,532 


51. 


,891 


52. 


,808 




,044 


53. 


,025 


54. 


945 


55. 


881 


56. 


858 


57. 


854 


58. 


815 


59. 


738 


50. 


653 


61. 


616 


62. 


591 


63. 


550 


64. 


523 


65. 


484 


66, 


465 


• 


464 


67. 


456 


68. 


450 


69. 


435 


70. 


428 


71. 


427 


72. 


414 


73. 


413 


74. 


369 


75. 


354 


76. 


353 


77. 


349 


78. 


341 


79. 


317 


.80. 


315 


81. 


307 


-82. 


.300 


.83. 


297 


84. 


294 


85. 


293 


.86. 


286 


87. 


276 


88. 


273 


89. 


272 


90. 


261 


91. 


260 


,92. 


259 


93. 


243 




:242 


• - 94. 


240 


A 95. 


■235 

i~9M* 1- 


ywi 

~~Q1- 



COMPANY 



American Can 
Great Atlantic & 
Pacific 
Union Oil (Calif.) 



ASSETS 

(millions) 

$232 

231 



r Manufacturing 



229 

225 

223 

215 

207 

207 



S ingc 

B.F. Goodrich 
Pure Oil 
Armco Steel 
Loew’s Inc. 

American Smelting & Ref, 201 
All is -Chalmers 198 

Sun Oil 197 

Warner Bros. Pictures 196 

Deere & Co. ^195 

Phelps Dodge 195 

J.C. Penny . 194 

Distillers Corp.- 191 

Seagrams 

Inland Steel 191 

Procter & Gamble 188 

Schenley Distillers 187 

Borden Co. 180 

United Aircraft 179 

Continental Can 178 

Continental Oil 173 

Coca-Cola 169 

S.S. Kresge 168 

Paramount Pictures 168 

General Foods 163 

Lockheed Aircraft 163 

Weyerhaeuser Timber 162 

Radio Corp. of America 160 

Anderson. Clayton 157 

Douglas Aircraft 155 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass 154 

American Car & Foundry 150 

Twentieth Century-Fox 149 

Celanese 147 

American Cyanamid 145 

Hears t Consol. Fubl. 143 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 142 

American Viscose 140 

Glenn L. Martin 138 

Wheeling Steel h 136 



Products 

•IBM 

National Bii 
Ohio Oil 
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132 
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99> “ Ddw Chemical 
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THE TOP 100 INDUSTRIALS IN 1967 1# 



U1 



8 



I 



r» 



i3 



COMPANY 



1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
0. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



Standard Oil (M.J.) 
General Motors 
Ford Motor 
Texaco 
Gulf Oil 
U*S. Steel 
Sears, Roebuck 
Mobil Oil 
General Electric 



16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
,2i; 

22 . 

23. 



26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 



34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 



42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 



ASSETS 
(millions) 
$13,853 51. 

12,916 52. 

8,090 53. 

6,363 54. 

5,892 55. 

5,750 56. 

5,285 57. 

5,512 58. 

4,852 59. 

4,661 60. 
4,511 61. 

4,502 62. 

3,849 63. 

3,149 64. 

3,035 
3,016 
2,909 
2,673 
2,555 
2,498 
2,418 



General Tel. & Elec. 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 

Standard Oil (Ind.) 

Chrys ier 
Shell Oil 
E.I. du Pont 
Tenneco 

Phillips Petroleum 
Bethlehem Steel 
Western Electric 
Union Carbide 

International Tel. & Tel. 2^360 
Continental Oil 

24. Aluminum Co. of America 

25. Westinghouse Electric 
Goodyear Tire 6s Rubber 
Union Oil of Calif. 

Monsanto 

International Harvester 
Sinclair Oil 
Cities Service 

32. Montgomery Ward 

33. Dow Chemical 
Celanese 
Eastman Kodak 
Atlantic Richfield 
Allied Chemical 
Procter & Gamble 
Radio Corp. of America 

40. W.R. Grace 

41. Boeing Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Sun Oil 
Republic Steel 
Anaconda 

46. Reynolds Metals 7;. 

47. International Paper 

48 • Armco Steel 

49 • ^ R . J. Reynold s 
50. Deere & Co. 



COMPANY ASSETS 

(millions) 

Olin Mathieson Chem, $1,163 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. 1,134 
National Steel 1,129 

Caterpillar Tractor 1,118 
Jones & Laugh lin 1,110 

American Can 1,087 

Kennecott Copper 1,075 

United Aircraft 1,046 

American Tobacco 1,033 

Sperry Rand 1,033 

International Nickel 1,023 



74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 






2,070 
1,940 
1,932 
1,912 
1,899 
1,865 
1,794 
1,791 
1,721 
1,709 
1,705 
1,685 
1,673 

1,660 86. 
1,494 87. 
1,483 
1,472 
1,462 
1,445 
1,417 
1,412 
1,411 
1,407 
1,341 
1,305 
1,270 
7.,,.a,205 



Inland Steel 1,019 

Uniroyal 1,011 

Tidev?ater Oil 1,011 

65. Weyerhaeuser 997 

66. Burlington Industries 992 

Singer Co. 983 

F.W. Woolworth 976 

Continental Can 957 

Georgia-Pacific 953 

Minn. Mining & Mfg. 953 

72, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 953 

73. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 950 

General Foods 929 

American Cyanamid 911 

Borden Co. 910 

National Dairy Products 885 
Croxwi Zellerbach 874 

Marathon Oil 872 

Great Atlantic & Paci£ic863 



67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 



Owens-Illinois 
B.F. Goodrich 
Douglas Aircraft 
J.C. Penny 
U.S. Plywood 
Federated Dept. Stores 
Honeywell Inc. 

May Department Stores 
National Distillers & 
Chem. 

Litton Industries 
General Dynamics 
Lockheed Aircraft 
St. Regis Paper 
Swift & Co . 

Allied Stores * 
Corn Products 
FMC 

98. :.; Armour & Co . ■ 

99. S unray DX Oil 



88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 



863 
850 
850 
817 
798 
775 
772 
759 
743 

743 
734 
727 
726 
v 718 
'710 

ms 
^ 694 
686 

^ 606 - 



100 ^ General^Tire^ & Rubber ^ 63.4. 5 
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Changes (examp les ) 

a. Studebaker 

b. General Motors 

c. Georgia Pacific 



1917 

00 



30 



1529 

71 

3 



1945 

tm «% 

3 



1967 



2 

70 



Px.easons for Change 

a. Studebaker . , „ ^ 

1 Albert Russel Erskine— President of Company 
1915 « 1933. Studebaker then fourth out 
of 77 car companies, 

2. Erskine dreams for company; but lived only 
on dreams, not realistic. 

1928 - merged with Pierce-Arrow Company (Pierce- 

Arrow prestige) paid cash rather than stock 
big spending to expand 

depressions— Studebaker capital declining 
launched new car in midst of depression 
(expected depression to end soon) 



1928 



1929 

1931 



VT 






4. 



Studebaker went into receivership (bank 
runs business because of bankruptcy) 
Erskine committed suicide. 

Class discussion: Why did Studebaker fail* 

What qualities were lacking? 









b. 



Georgia Pacific— Owen Cheatham. Timber industry 
had been so traditional Georgia Pacific very 
unusual. At 24 Cheatham head of a lumber yard 
in Georgia— $12,000— bought it. Saw tremendous 
future in soft wood plywood. Borrowed money 
on timber lands— loans were guaranteed by tim- 
ber. This process had been unheard of before, 
but it turned out very successfully. Very 
ruthless; but ruthlessness made company big. 






-.fi, 









Class discussion: Why did Georgia Pacific 

succeed? 









c. 



Analysis of General Motors -V' 

1. maintained top position in industry 

decide what qualities needed by management 
for company to get to top and stay there 
a. ambition . . ...yy ■ ■ . 

initiative 






2. 






s? 






b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 






fores ightedness 
shrewdness 







i: 



ability to get most out 
good financial sense 
inf tuence of luck ? - - 
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II* HUMAN UTILIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

A. Pre-Civil War Conditions 

B* Immigration and Industry 

C. The Rise of the Factory System 

D * The Emergence of Labor Unions 

E. Labor— Management Relationships Today 

E# Effects of Automation 

G* The Negro in Industry Today 
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Human Utilization and Development 

The emphasis for this unit is on people and the role 
they play in the economic structure of the United States. 

It is hoped that by studying this topic, a greater under- 
standing of the problems of the American working man will 
emerge. 

A comparison between the slaves of the south and the 
wage laborers of the north should help to establish a sym- 
pathy on the part of the student towards all of the unfor- 
tunate people upon whom social and economic injuries have 
been inflicted. 

A study of immigration should illustrate to students 
the problems of assimilation into American society. More 
important, students should be led to perceive the invaluable 
contributions to industry made by the skilled, western- 
European immigrants, as well as the problems caused by an 
overflowing market of unskilled workers, a problem which 
led to immigration restrictions and quotas. 

The studies of immigration and of the Negro in industry 
should demonstrate the vital role that all ethnic groups 
play in the economic and social development of the United 
States. Ideally students should gain a deeper understanding 
of all minority groups from this unit. 

The section regarding the rise of the factory system 
demonstrates the cultural lag caused by the Industrial Re- 
volution. An explanation of the working conditions at that 
time serve as a point for comparison with conditions and 
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J ■ 
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benefits enjoyed by workers today. The value of early labor 
unions in bringing about these changes should certainly be 
emphasized. It is hoped that an objective, in-depth study 
of labor unions and lab or -management relationships today 
will enable students to decide whether or not membership 
will be beneficial for them. 

Possibly, by exposure to a study of automation, definite 
occupational goals can be discovered by students who are un- 
decided as yet about the future. 

Role playing, socio-drama, guest speakers and class 
discussion are suggested methods to employ in the teaching 
of this unit. 
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Pr c-C i v •• 1. V7ar Cou d it ions 



Si 



b. 



•ry? 



!,i;vv:d by agricultural south on plantations 
owners responsible for all on ad of slaves and 
initial investment (about $135 --year. More ex- 
pansive than hiring wage earners in North.) 

'j.„ average value of slaves: 

i? :c is is xc4Q mco 

$200 $230 $500 
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$200 


$350- 


$7 00 


500 


i5C0 




2000 
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price varied according to 



nr ice of cotton 

4» 



c, Southern wealth based on cotton. 

1* 1040’s cotton prices down (too great supply) 

2. slave prices up; slaves a great investment 



d. econoraic condition of slave 

1. similar to a well kept farm animal 

2« not too different from poor laborers in North 

3. many (e.g, J. C, Calhoun) felt slave was 

better off— better housed, fed, and happier— 
more secure than "wage slave" of the North 

e. slave labor 

1. mostly unskilled 

2. no incentive to produce more than was asked 

f . yearly expense for each slave + initial invest- 
ment « more money than salary of wage laborers 



S« 




slavery— economically unsound 

1. cost of slavery so high . . 

2. the institution very inefficient in 1850’s 

3. lowered general prosperity of cotton production 



\ 

Some foresighted men urged South to develop 
manufacturing, but lack of capital, able managers, 
and skilled labor caused attempt to fail,. 



And so southern economy failed. 
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-.ribor Conditions in North Prior to 1G40 
a. industry rather new 

-•# scarcity or skilled labor 

wages relatively high (until lG40 f s) 



b. 



-Setofunskilled labor „ 1/3 to 1/2 nore 
t-nan in Great Britain 



C * ??!*? ads S u ? £ ' 3 single man and women, 

HO. nnn!Wih • * — ji * t > 



d. 



not enough 

haitham, 

(“1 /*» r> 
'•« w 
< 4 4 

tCG 



i or family 



o • 

support 



mctorj', 
Hist ory of 
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Mass.— conditions of textile 
lamented in Faulkner* s Economic 
United States: — 



within i .^ e ^?: 0 5?°5. fite ^fctory-estabUrhaient at Malthas 

oefore these xue ’Waltham Mills were at work 

the apinni^ S !L^- establishment is for 

-or: of the reauis^ t»~fta^in«h„ cun r.^* cn f » the construc- 
ted* *.t.t *.* *; a - i ' J -nL.4.y . ^ ive hundred nersons were 

^ 01 a * r ‘ %u ~ ~ J "wo j and 

little 
live in 



employed % t . .... 

some three 0i * ? y y isxt « The girls earn t 

children bes , ides thei? bMrd - » 

the houees Movided b^M,f' Week - M ? s£ of the girls live 
from six to eicht ear/ ’® c °tporation, which accommodate 
is a common prlctic® fAr S'* ! is £ e ? s c0 “ to the mill, it 
house for them and '„/? „??? ?° brin 8 their mother to keep 
Built by their mm earning tn6 i r companions, in a dwelling 
out of their board to ptHm?! Ch J- s casa > they save enough 
or three dollars a^^k^o enav» mse c Ves ^ and h ? ve their two 



or three dollars a-wepfc tn — “°''* vco » auu “«ve tneir wo 

mortgages from their father!? 3 ? 6 * Some , have thus cleared off 
hope of the family at /niff? farms; otners have educated the 
an independence I fl ?! an< ^ man y a ^e rapidly accumulating 
the earning of the *irl<s? c^ 0le of houses built with 

blinds; and all neat and* with piazzas, and green Venetian 

. Tfie factory peL?e d bf,nr 1 ^ ent ^ s P aci0US - 
spicuous on the greenin b ?hl L ^ e * ch 2 rc , h » which s taa ds con- 
salary (eight hundred donflvL m i’ ds 5 of fc ^ e P^ ace * The minister^ 
on the pews. The corooraM^ last y P ar ) is * a *sed by a taj: 
lyceum, which th«.r S av © them a building for a 

where they have lectuvfo^ Uln:LS ^ e ^ with a good library, and 
can procure. The girlf S havA ry < Winter, r fche be8t that money 
Ubreries of Zt gi? a^ ial^e? 801 ' instance8 . P riva£8 

the wages as nearly^eoual^a ° U3 <u? tor ^ esta hiishments keep 

frooly shift sboSt from on! t !°!!rr/ e ’ and then l?t the girls 
the ovevflofiv another 4 When a romoo 
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The people work about seventy hours per week, on the 



average. The t irr.e of work varies with the length of the day, 
the wages continuing the same* All lock like well-drecsed 
young ladies- The health is good; or rather, (as this is 
too much to be said about health anywhere in the United States), 
it is no worse than it is elsewhere. ; ; 2 



e. early factories 

1. unsafe and unhealthy 

2. long hours (12-11 hours, 4 a ,n, -sunset) 

3. even women and children worked these hours 



£. child labor— Mec hanics Free )?ress - August 21, 
10 3 0 , Fh :i la d e Xphia 



Mr 



It is a well-known fact, that the principal part of 
the help in cotton factories consists of boys and girls, 

\<f r i may safely say from six to seventeen years of age, and. 
are confined to steady employe: cut during the longest days 

of the year, from daylight until dark, allowing, at the out- 
side, one hour and a half par cay (for meals) . . . and that 
too with a small sum, that is hardly sufficient to support 
nature, while they (the employers) on the other hand are roll- 
ing in wealth of the vitals of these poor children everyday. 

We noticed the observations of our Pawtuckey friend in your 
number of June 19, 1830, lamenting the grievances of the child- 
ren employed in those factories. We think his observations 
very correct, with regard to their being brought up as ignorant 
as Arabs of the Desert; for we are confident that not more 
than one-sixth of the boys and girls employed in such fac- 
tories are capable of reading or writing their own name." 2 

g. unskilled workers paid $o-$10 per month— 
quite a bit cheaper than upkeep of slaves 

h. debtor's prisons for those unable to repay 
debts 

Labor Conditions in North— 1840-1860 

a. tremendous influx of immigrants 

1. increase in labor supply 

2. caused wages to go down 

3. cost of living steadily increasing 

b . Pron L-Labor in America bv Foster Rhea Dulles comes 
this statement by a mill owner in* Massachusetts: 

. .''t regard my work-people just as I regard my machinery. 



3. 



•. So long a s they- can do my work for what ,I~ choose to pay them, . 

. out. v p£„ £i\era, .all:.! . .can.# ,..V: . 

V. *V - W '"•* uv .- < • *f" .‘-V'*' .*)*>> 5»V> V * .V *fc .* / \ i/. s.tljf'k .y*y - .‘.iv’* r , V *; \l % 1’ i'<V. ■ ^ * '• •• ' . X ’j 

and board ^bufc^aboufc^a '*“■**? *r*r > 
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4. Pre-Civil War Labor Movements / 

a. Workingmen * 3 parties- -factor in Jacksonian Dam. 

1, attempted participation in government but 

failed / 

2, er.d to debtor’s prisons 

3, equal taxation ^ 

4, workingmen's parties behind Jackson 

5, election poem of workingmen in election of 1032 
from Labor in America, by Dulles. 



''Mechanics , cartmen, laborers 

Hit st form a close connection 
And shot'/ the rich aristocrats 

Their power in this election . • . 



Yankee Doodle smoke them out 

The proud,' the banking faction 
Hone but such as Hartford Feds 
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National Trades Union - 1034 

1. to advance position of working class 

2. no political activities— completely non- 
political- -not even supporters of any 
candidate 

3. national organization weak, therefore, not 
successful 

4. concerned about universal education. (Why?) 

5. began using the strike as a weapon— success- 
fully. Mechanics in Philadelphia struck for 
10 hour day and got it. 



c. 



Class discussion: What is the effect of labor 
on politics today? 



Immigration and Industry 
1. Why they came to America 
a, religious persecution 
X Puritflns 

2. 1080's czarist Russia persecuted Jews 

3. Hitler persecuted Jews and Catholics 



b. political tyranny 

1. mid 19th century Europe revolutions 

2. Russian Revolution 

3. Hitler's Germany 

• 4. - Hungarian Revolution— 1956 
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The New Colossus 

'by iMuaia Lazarus (1GC3) 



jlsOc Lrlca the brazen (jisn'c of Greek fame , 

With conquering limbs astride from. land to land; 
Here at our sea, washed, sunset gates shall stand 

• « 4 a m ! « . 1 . /? *1 ^ 
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h, whose Glares 



A mighty i; ction , ... - 

Is the imprisoned lightening, and her name 
Mother of Exiles* From her beacon-hand 
Glows world-wide welcome: her tniid eyes command 
The air ‘-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 



*iCeep, ancient lands, your storied __ pomp i ,J cries she 
With silent unr;, ’'Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

..... The wretched refuse of your teeming shore* ..... 

Send these, the acme lose, tempest- tossed to me, 

I lift mv lamp beside the golden door;’ 

2. Conditions of Immigration 
a. very unpleasant voyages 

1. imm5.grants stayed in the steerage (under the 
deck 

2. extremely crowded, very cold 

3* most people had sold everything to come to 
America, therefore, they were penniless 

b* some came as indentured laborers or redemptioners 

1. borrowed money from American {< master for 
voyage 

2. when they arrived in America, they served 
’’mas ter until debt was paid 

3. The Redemptioners by Henry Bradshaw Fearon (1818) 

" # . . As we ascended the side of this hulk, a most re- 
volting scene of want and misery presented itself* The eye 
involuntarily turned for some relief from the horrible pic- 
ture of human suffering, which this living sepulchre afforded, 

Mr. — — inquired if there were any shoemakers on board. 

The captain advanced s - his appearance bespoke his office; he 
is an American, tall, determined, and with an eye that flashes 
with Algerine cruelty. He called in the Dutch language for 
shoemakers, and never can I forget the scene which followed. 

The poor fellows came running up with unspeakable delight, 
no doubt anticipating a relief from their loathsome dungeon. 
Their clothes, if rags deserve that denomination, actually 
• perfumed the air. Some were without shirts, others had this 
article of - dress, but of a quality as coarse as the worst 
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Kasaansgssiflfe^ 

• the ^mercenary- 

: T in" Mils ‘ trade 'that iHev crammed ' into ' 'em of those • vessels 
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When they sax-7 at our departure that we had not purchased, 

their countenances re 11 to that standard or stupid gloom 
which seemed to piacc them a link below rational beings. ”3 



ison3 



3. Suggested supplements: 

3 « XC £1 * 37 1 .C 71 b 7 Elia Kazan. Look for: 

1, strong desire to come to America. Reai 
for it 

2, methods used to get to America 

3, conditions found in America when he finally 
arrived 



b. 

c. 



The Island Called ElXLs--produced by NBC 
xhe Inker a t&nc e- -sr od need oy Heroic kayer 



Relationship of Immigration to Industry and Politics 
u, introduced vast labor market into America 

(mostly unskilled) 
b. immigrants needed money badly 

1. willing to work for much less money than 
American laborers 

2, replaced American workers 



c. tremendous labor supply forced wages down 

d, early 20th centurey, immigrants majority of 
manufacturing labor force 

Southern and Eastern European immigrants reluctant 
to unionize 
1* strikebreakers 
2. hindered the labor movement 



e. 



£. in politics 

1. resisted Progressive reforms, because these 
did not offer pragmatic solutions to every- 
day problems 

2. favored political "bosses'* who exchanged jobs 
for votes 

3. favored Democratic Party 

4* resented Republican claim that Democrats stood 
for "Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion," 

5, immigrants a large faction of urban, indus- 
trial complex 

- : 6, . their votes were an influential block 

5. Assimilation of Immigrants into American Life 

a, difficulties encountered ; ;v 

••••'• I, language barrier ■■■ -*••*■•••.* 

a, lack of communication with other groups 
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h*-:^ preferred to live in. its own separate. j...| 

y-ajM ; *** • »-*-*• area ' or - "ghetto" r which ■ was f ilthy , ^ •• t va 

r uh'sai rfttarv r ai^-bvercfbwddd 
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bigotry 

a. examples of bigotry 

1. Know-Nothing Party (1G50 1 s)—anti 
Catholic 

2. California riots against Chinese 
and Japanese 



O 

•2 « 



Ku Klux 1C lan (1920's)' 



Anglo-Saxon rule 



b. 



reasons for bigotry 

1, fear of losing job to immigrants 

2, lack of understanding of people who 
are different- -to many people differ- 
ence » inferiority 

3, need for a scapegoat especially during 
timer, of economic or political crisis 
(e.g. depression, war) 



3. 
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poverty 

a* poverty perpetuates poverty 

b. lack of opportunity to leave the ghetto 

c. lack of education necessary to break 
through barriers of assimilation 

d. lack of class mobility 

b. Assimilation Achieved 

1, as "new" immigrants entered America and took 
over the spot on the rung of the ladder, the 
"old" immigrants moved up 

2, very gradually education came to children of 
immigrants and taught them skills needed to 
get better jobs 

3, children of immigrants, born in this country, 
did not have the stigma attached to them 

4, 1915— former President Theodore Roosevelt 
delivered an address on "Americanism” to the 
Knights of Columbus in Hew York City. 

Here is an excerpt from that address: 

"There is no room in this country for hyphenated Ameri- 
canism, When I refer to hyphenated Americans, I do not refer 
to naturalized Americans. Some of the best Americans X have 
ever known were naturalized Americans, Americans born abroad. 

But a hyphenated American is not an American at all. This 
is just as true of the man who puts "native" before the hy- 
phen as of the man who puts German or Irish or English or 
French before the hyphen. Americanism is a matter of the 

spirit of the soul. Our allegiance must be purely to the 

United States. We must unsparingly condemn any man who holds ..... 
any other allegiance. But if he is heartily and singly loyal. _ 
to this republic , then no matter where he was born , ; he is ;g| • 
just* as good an American as any .one > 
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C , The Rise of the Factory System 

1, Impact of Industrial Revolution 

a. Industrial Revolution enhanced by demands 
o 0 ^ v x X Vi £ *** # * 

1. discuss - relationship between x*ar and 
economy 

analyse Viet Nsia conflict and effect 
on production, cost of living, in- 
terest rates 



2. 



b, 



A great surge of Industrial growth Hol- 
lowing Civil War. 

!«, tremendous source of raw materials 
labor supply more than sufficient 
due to immigrants 
growth of west as an agricultural 
area, and the agr i cu I turn 1 S ou t h 
provided markets for industris* 
products of north 

new inventions ■ • 

transportation and communication improve 



2 . 

3. 



2 . 



Conditions of Labor after the Civil War 
a. increased mechanization 

1, whetted the appetite of management 
for greater profits 

2. tighter reign on employees 



b. 

c. 



longer hours than in pre-war period; 
people now toiled up to 18 hours a day 

wages „ . . 

1, often given on basis of amount of work 

done rather than by the hour 

2. almost inhuman efforts needed to pro- 
duce a liveable wage 



d. 



Jacob A, Riis in How the Other Half Lives , 
Studies Among the Tenements of New York 
(1890) explains about the conditions o£ 
the sweatshop: 



"They are ‘learners, 1 all of them, says the woman who 
proves to be the wife of the boss, and (who has) 'come over 
(from Europe) only a . few weeks ago*. She is disinclined to 
talk at first, but a few words in her own tongue from our 
guide set her fears— whatever they are— at rest, and she 
grows almost talkative. The learners work for (a) week s 
wages, she says* Hot? much do they earn? She shrugs her 
shoulders with an expressive gesture* The workers themselves. 
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but her own and her and her bur, band 1 a v;ork bring the family 
earnings up to 25 dollars a week, when, they have worked all 
the time. But often half the time is put in looking for it. 

They work no longer than to nine o’clock at night, from day- 
break. There are ten machines in the room; six are hired at 
two dollars a month. For the two shabby, smoke -be grimed rooms, 
one somewhat larger than ordinary, they pay twenty dollars a 
month. 5 he does not complain, though times are not what they 
were, and it costs a good deal to live. Eight dollars a week 
for the family of six and two boarders. How do they do it? 

She laughs, as she goes over the bill of fare, at the silly 
question; Bread, fifteen cents a day, of milk two quarts a 
day at four cents a quart, butter, one pound a week at ’eight 
cents a quarter of a 'pound,* Coffee, potatoes, and pickles 
complete the list. At the leant calculation, probably, this 
jnanp c. G .??d 53 v 7 '* 1 rlol. ).~v& ct roontrn y f?nd In Si 

few years will own a tenement somewhere and profit by the ex- 
ample set by. their landlord in rent-collecting. It is the way 
cavings of (this area) . , , are universally invested, and 
with the. natural talent of its people for commercial specu- 
lation the investment is enormously profitable, 

1. Demonstrate the exploitation of labor by the 
manager of the sweatshop. 

2. Is the boss in an enviable position economically? 
Explain. 

3. What are the costs for overhead in this factory? 

4. How would you evaluate the working conditions 
here? Explain. 

5. What type of investments are made with profits? 
How lucrative an investment is it? 

William Hard and Ernest Poole in an article en- 
titled "The Stock Yards Strike} Competitive Wages 
and the Right to Live," published in The Outlook . 

Vol. LXXVII (August 13, 1904), de scr ibed the fiarm- 
ful effects of poverty on a family. 
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I have never had a child come to me for treatment,* 
said a local doctor, *who has not had enlarged glands of the 
neck. These glands are meant to absorb poisonous matter. 

These little children live in homes so foul and overcrowded 
(and) they take in so much poison that their glands are over- 
worked, They suffer, too, from under -feeding and hence anemia. 
In the blood of a healthy person the /count* should be between 
85 and 95. Among my patients I re, io ice at finding a count of 
50, I have found it as low as 28. * 

In such homes it is hard for family life to keep wholesome 
and pure. *Any man who has a family of little children here, * 
said a Polish doctor. •* simply cannot keep it alive on the un~ 
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lack of safety re, yule tier a 

1, Ufa J.n a sweatshop hazardous 

2. accidents frequent 

3. workers often incapacitated 

4, neither job nor medical compensation 



2* 



3 



sanitation minimal 
1, rati? and roaches v 

child- laborers often acquired severe ortes 
from rats 

di.sea.ses easily c cn trac ucd 

h, suggested reading; Upton Sinclair, Tbs, bungle. 

D# The Emergence of labor Unions 

1* Reasons for forming; . . . . - 

a, to anode ucruorc to protect tuerr wages +xc2i 
competition on the labor market 
b* tc conjF'iror.fc ament V7ith n solid front for 

the interests of labor: 

1. C hour day 

2. restriction of immigration 

3. establishment of a Department of Labor 
4* prohibition of child labor 

5« graduated income tax 
6, government ownership of railroads 

2. Early Unions 

a* Knights of Labor 

1 9 aims and purposes . 

a* to create industrial commonwealth 

b. universal education 

c. promote unionism for all workers— 
skilled and unskilled 
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a. first P leader— Uriah S. Stephens followed 
by Terence V. Powder ly 

b. open to all wage earners, excluding doctors, 
lawyers, bankers, liquor salesmen, stock** 
brokers, and professional gamblers 

"It gathers into one fold all branches 
of honorable toil#" (Note the conserva- 
tive nature of this union*) 

3. methods employed 

a* fundamentally opposed to strikes 

1 9 felt they were too costly to both 
employer and employee 
lftijO’e— labor receive 






2 9 ICijO’s— labor received some devaotatating 

.. wage cuts . . • 

a. Knights of Labor forced to recon- 

.^._ >g j_ der position ^ 
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b. The H. Y, Cun editorialized 

“Five men in this country control the chief interests of 
five hundred thousand workingmen, aqd can^n'c any moment take 
the means of livelihood i.rom two and a naif million souls « 
These men compose the executive board of the noble order of 
one sCm^hcs or lo o or ot ^iuicrxcci • « « y can stay the nimble 




m:l;e their subjects cease buying there, and the tradesmen atop 
selling then. They cun array labor against capital, putting 



labor on cue offensive or the defensive, for quiet and stub- 
born se.it -protection., or for angry, organized assault as they 
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Workers bad confidence that a unified 
organization was -he key to success : 
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foiling millions new aro walking— 
See thorn march in" on; 

All the tyrants now are shaking. 

Ere their power' 6 gone* 

Storm the fort, ye Knights of Labor > 
Battle for your cause: 

Equal rights for every neighbor— 
Down with tyrant laws; « 



4* decline 

a* gap between slow, peaceful methods en- 
couraged by Powder ly and forceful means 
favored by workers 

b. national strike urged in 1886 to gain 
an 8 hour day 

1« Powder ly would not agree 
2« movement failed 

3. blame placed on failure of Knights 
of Labor to support it 

c« membership grew too rapidly— leadership 
could not keep up 
d, too great a division of labor 

1* skilled and unskilled from all indus- 
tries 

2, working towards different goals 
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5, significance of Knights of Labor movement 
a. gave impetus to organization of labor 
: b, created a : solidarity of workers 
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b T ' C,f. the World 

I* a Las and objectives 

a. immediate abolition of thejwage system 
comolfcte c«;-eri'.lii‘ov/ of capitalism 
** 4 # must inscribe on our banner the 

I'avoluti.cnary watchword , * Abolition of 
the \?np,e system. ’ It is the historic mis- 
sion off the working class to do away with 

a •« ^ •» 1 4 ^ ,v* * 10 

wwt *■**# 

membership . . 

a, ntrongly supported by the Western ^euerucion 

of viti'idvo . , . 

b. Socialist Labor Party and the Socialist 

c» other wo T *kinpi grouna that favored radical 
meann laoor: * (e.g., American Labor Union, 
United Metal Workers, United Brotherhood 

ox iUiiiWuy ii&ipioy jvh / 

d. individuals not affiliated with any other 
group, but favoring ideas or 
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3. methods employed 

a* no involvement in politics 
b, overthrow of capitalism through direct 
economic action 
c# revolutionary practices 
d, strikes, sabotage, and violence 
e« never accept peace with the enemies of 

the workers . , _ , - 

f , very much against ideas and methods of 
A,F, of L», as shown by Dulles in Labor 
in America, 

"We have no fight with "Brothers of the old A«F, of L. 

But we ask you use your reason with the facts we have to tell* 
Your craft is but protection for a form of property, 

The skill that you are losing, don’t you see. 

Improvements on machinery take your skill and tools away. 

And you'll be among the common slaves upon some fateful day. 
Now the things of which we're talking we are mighty sure 
about— 

So what's the use to strike the way you can't win out? 

Tie 'em up! tie 'em up; that's the way to win. 

Don't notify the bosses till hostilities begin. 

Don't furnish chance for gunmen, scabs and all pielr like; 
What you need is One Big Union and One Big Strike, 
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4* decline 

a, limited appeal 

1. relatively small membership 
2* too revolutionary to attract large numoers 

involved with vielcr.se f*r own sake, 

rsrticulnrlv in the T, Te*»fc 
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d. ornanl>witlon of the Cnaouaist Fart y in 1919 
* v i * , -&*• «v .B » »jtt, attracted many XWW followers — ... 
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5. significance 

a, centered attention on the desperate needs 
of unskilled workers 

b* gave an awareness of the struggle between 
classes 

c* broke into complacency of country and de- 
monstrated necessity of change 

d« failed in it3 ultimate goal- -could not 
convince America that the way to help 
the worker was to eliminate capitalism 
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c* American Federation of Labor 
1, aims and objectives 

a, concerned with immediate, practical goals 
b # improvement of wages, hours, and working 
conditions 

c, no impossible utopian ideals 
. d, strict recognition of the. Independence of 

each trade 
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2. leadership— Samuel Gowpers 

a, distrust of idealistic reformers 

b, purely pragmatic 

c, ideas— narrow— towar do immediate goals only 

d, lacked foresight 

e, very realistic 

3* membership 

a, originally (1881) open to all workers— 

1* skilled and unskilled 
2. all races, religions, and creeds 

b, later became open to skilled workers only 

c, each member union responsible for its own 
affairs 

4* methods employed u 

a, education 

b, no direct participation in politics 

c, formation of legislative lobbies to en- 
courage state and central governments to 
pass laws favorable to labor 

d, economic and industrial action— e.g. strikes 
e* per capita tax on all members to build up 

strike fund ■ . 

5* merger with C.I.O* (Congress of Industrial 
Organisations) 
a. Rise of the C»1,0. 

1, emerged aB result of conflict within 
A,F. of L. between skilled and un- 
- • J skilled labor 

? ; 'formed In 19.30 1 * ‘ 1 

-4. ^-became spoxesoan tor unsullied 
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b* Leadership of C.1,0, 

1, John L* Lewis •‘•United Mine Workers 

2, very aggressive 

3, traditional opportunism of A.F, of L. 
4* no long-range, unreachable ideals 



c* 



A«F* 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



of L* — C»I*0» 

merger accomplished— February 9, 19 j 5 
both skilled and unskilled workers 
needed strong organisations 
leader s— George Maany (A„F, of L*) 
Walter I'.eufcher (C*I*0„) 
two groups would work together to 
better the standard of living of the 



workingman 



d* A*F* of L*— C*I*0. Break— Spring, 1968 
— 1, disagreements between Reuther and Me any 

2, C*I*G.— Reufcher—more concerned witn 
social environment of country 

3, A.F. of L*— Meany— narrow outlook- 
concerned only with bettering position 
of A*F* of L# 

4, Class: Discuss meaning of break in 

regard to position of labor* 

How will this effect labors 
bargaining power? 



E, Labor -Management Relationships Today 

1 # Discuss position of Labor in the American structure* 

2* Discuss the strike as a method* 

a* Gather information on some of the recent strikes 
(teachers, hospital workers, Bell Telephone, UAW, 
transit) Give opinions of the strike as a method* 
b* Argue the ethics and responsibility of labor unions 
toward society. . ^ 

c* Should public employees have the right to strike? 
d* What are some of the immediate and long-range results 
of a strike? For labor? For society? 



3* Proposed guest speakers: (1 class period each, pre- 

ferably 2 days in succession) 

2* Local union steward to speak on role of labor 
union, necessity of joining union, and explana- 
tion of methods used* 

b* Representative of management to explain how 
management views unions and labor, harmful ef- 
fects of strikes, and what the position of labor- 
management relationships arc today* 
c* Class should be prepared well in advance, e o 

that they will understand, what the speakers will 

discuss* Quest ions from cla*,* should alco.ba .... 1 
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F, Effects of Automation 

1 # Evolution of Automation 

a. natural result of Industrial Revolution 

b, Effect on production? 

1, mass production 

2, more products manufactured in shorter time 

3, greater diversity of consumer goods 
4* increased efficiency 

5, more profit for company 

6, good quality control 

7, less laborious tdsks for workers 



2 . 



Problems of Automation 



a. 



employment 

1, many people put out of jobs by machines 
refined . chilis no lesser marketable 



2 . 



3„ can create many new jobs 

a, training programs needed 

b, some people replaced by machines are too 
young to retire f but to old to be retrained 
What" becomes of them? 



b, increased leisure time for all— good or bad? 



3* Computer Industry— Example of Automation 

a. How did this industry replace workers with machines? 
b 9 creation of new jobs 
1 9 examples 

a. programmers 

b, keypunch 
c 9 repairmen 

2 9 demand for trained labor in this field 
a 9 class bring in classified ads— 

Help wanted M/F 

b. Invite speaker for IBM training school 
to discuss training program and placement « 
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3 9 salaries and benefits 

c 9 extensive use of computer— have class compile a 
list of the diversified fields utilizing computers 
d 9 class visit to school EDP office to see how com* 
puters work 

G # The Negro in Industry Today 

1. Civil Rights Bill— anti- job discrimination clause 
a 9 Equal Opportunity Employers 
b 9 enforcement of anti-discrimination laws 




Discussion of Western Electric Plan 

a* .Western Electric established 2 plants in Newark , 



bawn'e^erteneftd so many de* 

*in- the past that they lack confidence' 
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b. 



2, brings larger labor market to Western Electric 

3, as workers are trained and gain confidence 
they are transferred to main plant 

problems involved 

1. lack of understanding on part of non-ghetto 
workers in main plant 

2, re-education of ghetto residents 
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3, Labor Unions 1 Attitudes 
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Poll by William Brink and Louis Harris in The Negro 
Revolution in America# 



WiiGUU" LAtiOif OWIOiV 


MEMBERSIIIP 






Total Rank 


Total Non- 


Total 


Leaders 


and File 


South 


South 




% 


% 


% 


% 

17 


Member of union 19 


28 


11 


Not a^member Cl 


72 


G9 


C3 



Discus 8 how situation might have changed since 1963. 

b. From Proceedings of the Sixth Constitutional 

Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations in"l943s ' 

THE C.I.O. STANDS OPPOSED TO ALL FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION 

(t This is not a Negro question alone, not necessarily so. 

• Discrimination as has already been said, has been practiced 
down through the agec. Movements have been created that have 
fought acts of discrimination, and they have been crushed. 
Leaders who have supported movements designed to alleviate 
the sufferings that trail in the wake of discrimination have 
been persecuted, and they have died, just because they be- 
lieved ... in their very hearts and souls that discrimina- 
tion should be eliminated. 

It is the firm resolve of this organization. . . to con- 
tinue this work everlastingly in the mine, in the shop, in 
the factory, in the social and political life of the community. 
That is one of the reasons why this organization was origin- 
ally founded, because those who associated themselves together 
in this movement believed deep down in their hearts and in 
thoir .souls tivtt discrimination should be abolished 






16. * Laslett , p. -14C. 
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Discussion and analysis: 

X. If, as the C,I,0» cays, there is no discrimina- 
tion, why do go few Negroes (particularly in 
skilled Labor) belong to unions? 

2* What is the effect of non-membership on employ- 
ment:? 
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Negro Attitudes, as discovered by William Brink and 
Louie Harris in The Ne gro Revolution In America ; 
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JOBS HEID BY NEGROS 



Total Rank 
and File 
% 

16 

6 

• - 4 ■ 

4 

A 

3 



LABOR 

unearned labor 
Building trades 
Janitor, sweeper 
Transportation 
Skilled factory 
Other labor 

PERSONAL SERVICE 

waiter, domestic 12 

Other personal service 4 

WHITE COLIAR 5 

PROFESSIONAL, EXECUTIVE 
Education 8 

Other professional (M,D # , Clergy) 6 
Businessman 2 

OTHER 8 

UNEMPLOYED - 11 

RETIRED, ON PENSION 7 



Total 

Won-South 

% 

19 

7 
5 
4 

8 
2 



8 

4 



8 

4 
2 

6 

11 

5 



Total 

South 

% 

14 
6 
• 4 
4 
2 
3 



14 

6 



11 

6 

3 

6 

10 

7 



b. FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN WHICH NEGROES ARE GETTING 
BETTER BREAK 
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Public jobs, local government 
Social work, education 
White Collar, clerks, secretary 
Civil .service; ., office,-. clerics] 

fon-.S-i-Mr t-f rsn • rf-no onpr.-^n 1 ;* 



Total 

Rank 

and 


Total 

Non- 


Total 


Leaders 


File 


South 


South 


Leaders 


% 


7. 


% 


% 


13 


15 


is 


33 


13 


10 


16 


10 


8 < 


11 
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19 
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Doctors ^dentists lawyers ,^wri 
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Engineering 

Factory labor, unskilled labor 
Skilled labor, mechanics, plumber 
Electronics 

White collar, higher salesman 
bookkeeper, foreman 
Nursing 

Transportation: local and inter- 

state (HR, bus, plane) 

Small business: supermarket, 

grocery 
Sports 

Big industry, plants, large pri- 
vate industry and business 

Hotel and restaurant: waiter, 

maid, domestic, v/axer 
Automotive trade: mechanic, 
car wash, repair, tires 
Technicians 
Business 

Administrative, supervisory, ex- 
ecutives, managers 
Utilities: gas, water, power 

Electricians 
Military 

Show business, music 
Hospital labor 
Personal service 
Operatives 
Labor Unions 

Elected government (politics) 

All fields better 
None 

All fields bad 
Don't know 



Total 

Rank 

and 

File 

% 

4 

5 
3 
3 



3 

4 



2 

3 



3 



2 

2 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

* 

1 

6 

3 

4 
22 



*Le&a than 1 per cent. 



Total 

Non- 

South 

% 

7 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 
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j 



3 
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2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

* 

2 

* 

* 

5 

2 

4 

21 



Total 

South 

% 

2 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3 



2 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

# 

l 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

7 

4 

3 

22 



Leaders 

% 

10 

7 

5 

9 

11 

1 



4 

3 

15 

.1 



12 

2 



1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

4 

3 
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FIELDS 

WORST 



OF 



5 * BREAK 



KMPLOTHSViT IN WHICH NEGROES GET 

Total 







Rank 


Total 






• 




and 


Won- 


Total 








File 

<y 


South 

7 


South 

7 


Leaders 
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13 


17 


/o 
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40 


Construction: 


crane operator 


10 


15 
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clerks, secretary 


12 


13 


12 


11 
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plants. large pri 
try and * bus ine s 0 
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10 
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Public jobs. 


local government 


6 


3 
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40 


Aommistrativc , supervisory. 
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White collar , 


‘higher calc cuts. 










bookkeeper 


. foreman 


7 


5 • • 


8 


0 



Transportation : local and later- 

f «■% *1 fty% a \ 

Factory labor, unskilled labor 
Small business s supermarket, 

grocery, small retail store 
Business 
Labor Unions 

Civil service: post office, 

police 
Engineering 



6 

5 

6 

3 
2 

4 

5 



Doctors, dentists, lawyers, clergy3 
Operatives A 

Utilities: gas, water, power 
Hotel and restaurant: waiter, 

maid, domestic, waxer 
Technician 
Electronics 

Civil service: office, clerical 

Elected government (politics) 
Communications 

Automative trade: mechanic, 

.car wash, repair, tires 
Social work, education 
Show business, music 
Sports 
Military 

Hospital labor ^ 

Nursing 

Personal services 
None 

All fields bad 
Don’t knew 
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3 
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d. NEGROES ASSESS CHANCES OF EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 
Total Middle Middle 



; EH 




Rank 

and 

File 

7 


Total 

Non- 

South 

c/ 


Low 

Income 

7 


Lower and 
Middle Upper 
Income Income 

cy oy 


Total 

South 

7 


Urban 

7 


Non- 

Urban 

7 


and 

Upper 

Income 

7 


Lead 

ers 

7 


J • 

1H rrt, 

t • *i 

\i i a* 

jv 
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Would 
get same 
pay &a 
white 


/s 

33 


/o 

43 


/Q 

31 


to 

42 


fo 

55 


40 

25 


fo 

25 


fo 

22 


/a 

43 


40 

43 


\ • « 
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Less pay 


56 


47 


63 


48 


36 


63 


63 


66 


48 


48 


*> 


Not cure 


11 


10 


6 


10 


9 


12 


12 


12 


9 


9 



(CLASS 5 Note differences between South and non-South; lower and mid- 
dle .income groups. Why the difference?) 

e. Projected change in economic opportunities 



1 # WHY PAY WILL BE BETTER, WORSE OR SAME, 
IN FIVE YEARS 



Why Better 

Will get better paying job 

Will get promoted 

Will get raises in pay 

More legislation 

Will be better trained, educated 

Why Worse or Same 

Will be on Social Security, welfare 
Prices and taxes will go up 
'Discrimination will still be there 
Won*t be working then 

Not Sure 



Total Rank 
And File 
% 

16 

12 

10 

8 

6 



6 

5 

3 

3 

31 



2. WHY WORK SITUATION WILL BE BETTER, WORSE OR 
SAME, IN FIVE YEARS 

s * Total Rank 

And File 

Why Better % 

Discrimination in jobs will decline 17 , 

Will be wider choice of jobs ’10 

Moving ahead as a race 9 

* • ••• • .More training and education; v. '" :V y 7 • : rr . :: ;-F 4 • ■ ;*’ 

; ^Government will help » more ‘ * * 
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Whv S p.na or Worse 

Mill n oi: oe working, retired, disabled 
Personal health will be better 
Will be fewer jobs 



Total hank 
And File 
% 

19 

2 

2 



Wot Sura 



29 



3, Polls were taken in 1963: Discuss any changes 

which micht have occurred since then. 



H. 



Conclusions 

1, Analyse changes in the position of labor from days 

A (* IA 6* r* N r \ •*% \ v A 

W *-* u' I . .. •• i.- «•* «* j*** »* ^ •-*• s+-~ * • j s 

2* Discuss changes in industrial production, 

* 3, • Why is education and training vital to potential 
employees? 

4, What vmt «d vou ; the employee , look for in a company? 

5, Row do you feel about" joining a union? 

6, What can be done to further lessen discrimination 
in industry? 

7, What did you learn from this unit? 
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Am ft* Rica of Cltias 
B« Social Probloos 

Cm 8 octal Institutions in an Urban Environment 
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Thio unit ventures into the area of sociology ao it 



examines the social institutions of an urban area, and tho 
p^otilu^s cuu^eu by whesa iai»wituticu*»# 2 *> 2 c hoped that by 
studying thesa topics, students will dovolep a deep social 
avaraacso and on empathy for people vifch sacruagly insolu- 



able prrblars. Jterhnps rhny r rtil bo infiuencmi to ta*r* j>art 
in society’s endless quest fer aactrcrs that will provide for 



a batter world. 

To aid in this understanding, tbs reading of Two Blocks 
Apart, edited by Charlotte Leon Mayer son, la strongly recom- 
sonded, This book is an illustration of urban problems, as 
seen through the eyes of two seventeen year old boys* These 
boys talk with student readers, on their level, not ft then 
or above their heads* This direct communication can easily 
lead students to a deeper understanding of the two boys end 
their probleae* 

Other suggestions for teaching this unit would be the 
problem methods, class discuss Ion, and pertinent field tripe* 
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1. naa:: rater for transportation 
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2. Characteristics of a City 

a* large population , , . . _ , 

relatively wore purple per square block than rural 

or suburban area 
Industrial area 
largo mixture of ethnic groups 
representatives from nil socio-economic groups 
all governmental services are offered 
built-up area— very few open spaces 
huge, well-organised political machine 
few near-by recreational facilities (parks, ball 
fields) 

more cultural activities (museums , theaters) 
better transportation 
more anonymity 

•• more fluid social structure 
n* now losing residential population to suburbia 
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d* 
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B« Social Problems 
1 , Crime 

a 9 Definltioa and Characteristics 

1« crime • violation against society 
2* established by political authority of society 

3* society is negative . . , 

a* if one conforms to laws, society Is neutral 
b* punishment for doing wrong 



A. official punlrhwent 






b* 



i, MolnMcat determinism 

is inbttittd 
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2. social or cultural determinism 

a* people behave according to the customs 

or society 

b, ccn imitates society 

3. pcychintric ccur.es 

a, r; ±;.tal dcicet leads to criaa 

b. plea or “toaoorary insanity" 

c« cr:*r:*» is evidence of the absence of 
nou.«iii.&y 



4. 



b. 



sociolo gical anproach 

n, f?cv;ra is l^rge?/ on environment 

crime is a product ov social conditions 

1 • unerp loyse i> t 

ft* ^ M ft ft * ft . 

^ * **#♦.» <*♦'.* •*«♦#% » 1 f* I 1*0 

M f ftU%~*ftftft W »« ft* W «»««•-'• •» ft~~ i* — 'ft’Jf 

3 . economic pos idcfti 
*' bres!:do**n c- fetsily mlatiOftth*pC 
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e* c-iiMp Is ceased l/y oeciety 

5* unattainable goals 

a* society emphasises goal of success- 
success ■ money 

b* society then constructs obstacles to the 
achievement of success 
Ci some resort to crime to break through 
obstacles 

6* phllloophicsl theories 
a* Thomas Bobbs 

1* man is basically bad 
2. society Is a good influence 
3* the less the effect of society— the 
greater the chances for unacceptable 
behavior 



b. 



Ci 



Rousseau 

1* man la basically good 
2* society corrupts 

J ohn hooka 

!• "tabula rasa*'— can is born a 'blank 
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*c 2* experiences determine goodness or 
badness of individual 

Pimiahaanfc 
h Imprisonment 

a« to punish cr Labial 
b# to frighten non -criminal 
a* cocao rehabilitation ■**•* *•-- —• 
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sociological Uioorier. 

a, society* 3 reccrion to crirce consistent 

with other patterns of behavior in that 

coeics? 

b. ’•scapegoat: ing*' 

1. m mi fiocuo^ca aggressive tendencies 

2. crininal becomes scapegoat for these 



c* hatero^eniouff societies harder on criminal 
thsn societies which are composed of the 
name kind of onooie 

cl. Surges tad fialJ Trip— local or count*/ 

CCw* t^llwUvJw *■ > >■*« J wXJLf • 

o. Class Discuss ion: 

1, iinti Ui yon hire on ok— convict to work 
for you i 

2* Con a person x;ith a history of crim- 
inal activ-wies *Xe o£raighc u t 

3« Should cue uvaior our pose of imprison- 
ment h® punishment or rehabilitation? 
4. What con be done to lower the crime 
rate? 

5* Why is there a larger rate of crime 
In urban areaa than in rural or 
suburban? 



2, Narcotics 

a. Definitions and Characteristics 

1. drug addiction • psychological and physiolo- 
gical dependency on effect of drug 
2* an overpowering desire or need to continue 
taking the drug and obtain it by any means 
3* a tendency to increase the dose 

b. Causes 

lm social characteristics of the addict 
a* involved with minority group status 
b* from poorest, most overcrowded end physically 
dilapidated areaa 
c« low income groups 
d. poorly educated groups 
«• large breakdown of normal family structure 



2« social characteristics of areas of high drug use 
ft alums 

b« extrem e poverty 

c« subculture of street gangs prevalent 
d. new moving into aftlm** areas where 
children cuff or from parental neglect 
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per nrri^.l cr -meter in tics 
a* predisposition toward psychopathic per- 

~ 0*1 p. ** * jLc r; 



b. cbtcn.co or n strong father figure 

c. eroticnal noglecfc 

d. rebellious attitude towards society 
a, tremendoua personal it security 

x, tion-H^gressivu peraiMiaxitius 
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c. 
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clc ;;a rcxxexoo, d is i: crus pcrccouicn 
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, 0 * 1 *—*.* heroin) 

a, danrrasaots 

V. ^ «« f* ^ A#|4 ^ ♦♦ ft 0014 f* 

O | v «»*.>*. .k 9| ^ 1.0 t& V.* „ V «4 ..^ %* **•**•# — 

o* drowsiness and lethargic feeling 
d* highly addictive 



3* Hallucinatory Drugo (LSD* iletbedrine) 

a. extremely dangerous 

b. induces schisophrenic stats from which 
one may never recover 

c. proven damage to chromosomes 
d* far -reaching consequences 

!• may bring severe brain damage 
2* may cause psychosis in later life 
3. extremely aainful to children of users 

4. Stimulants (Cocaine, benzedrine) 

a. activate user 

b. excitement and loss of fatigue 

o* after effects— extreme depression and 
restlessness 

d* danger of overdose— can kill 



d* Conditions of Addiction 
1* becoming addicted 

a. usually through peer group 
Robert Merton in ^gntemoorarv Social Problems relates an in* 



”X was at a party— everybody was having a good tine— I 
wanted to ba one of taa crowd— X thought that if it didn't 
hurt them it wouldn’t hurt me— that auutud Che ball rolling* 
* , . 2hay v?ra sniffing at tbnc time * . . Two cr three 

pulled out a few caps, said, 'Here, if you want to try* * X 
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b. usually bep.ins wxch marijuana 

c. will fcand to shy away xroa old friends 

to associate with other addicts as Robert 
Her ton explains: 



O 



,{ As soon as the user realizes that he must bt;£in to plan 
hi3 future supply, he ic rip a for asniailsticn into the 

viixt>Ul.O| Aw lu »«C» 7 Waul k>0 «u*w«< 0»»!a«w> Cjf 

his kind from whom ho must obtain his supply « v Ku thus learns 
**he various oovices a ad customs by mean a of which his prob- 
lens are solved." 



or 
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2. tolerance 

a, body adapts to dosu taken 
b* ororresciv'* increase of dose which can 

t a t^ i» U<oh v*AA | ^ r* f> Q 

I# •# V 4 X%# A* W «■> fc •»** *■ 4 • ( u* •- ^ I 



3. original activity 

a* narco cicc and crime 

1, heroin, —d -"othedrio* can in- 

duce violent behavior 
?v»r>p"?Tt of hcMt crrtrrrr^ly e'rcensive 
addicts cannot hold steady jobs, 
therefore, have no money— resort to 
stealing and other criminal activities* 
In "Narcotics and Cri-ainality", 

Harold Flnestone relates in Her ton's 
Contemporary Social Problems * 



2. 

3* 



4. 
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'They were ' snatch-and-grab ' junkies, supporting their 
habit 8 through petty thievery, breaking into cars, shoplift- 
ing. and a variety of 'scheming.' such ae 'laying a story' 
on 'a suckor ' in the hope of gaining sympathy ana aooe cash. 
Some enterprising ones actually had girls out 'hustling' for 
them through 'boosting' (shoplifting; end 'turning tricks' 
(prostitution). Despite the ragged state of their clothing 
and the harried nature of their existence, they regarded 
themselves as the members of an elite, the true 'down cats' 
on the best 'kick' of them all, 'House' (heroin). Many of 
them were still living at home, although they had Ions sines 
exhausted the last reaarvee of patience of their families 
and 'fenced ' ouch of their movable property. Few, if eny , 
of them had finished high school, and on the average, they 
had little or no employment experience. Their attitudes to- 
wards work sad the daily routine that steady employment pre- 
supposed were entirely negative. Their number-one hazard was 
the 'men' (the police). Once they became 'known junkies'— 
that is, known to the police— they were frequently picked up 
and eone times sentenced— mostly for misdemeanors and, conse- 
quently. fer short jKsuenceo. • • She police becoira a symbol 
of the 'revolving door through whoso entrance and exit the 
same parsons form * ueosoatac py oeos a i on* . 
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The nu-'-.’tion arises as to Luo re bit 5 on ship of the young 
narcotics nc.iii.ct to Li. a rest of the criminal world. The in* 
prr~?v£cn fror-i interviewin'* them was that these addicts 



*e petty t»: ' and petty 'operators ‘ who, stfituswise, 
Ww.re at the i-o-icc* of Luo criminal population or underworld. 
It is ilifricj>.w to too now they could be oi.uarwi.se. Urn 
typ?er 1 yr. Jrnky cr.cn t no uicii of bin tins in a harried 

-» • * - ~ ' ■-• • • ■* * / , *•••,»■* • «* ',*J * - r 4 ft 1 ^ •1«V 1 

m V J %» C *, Li U»*0 ^W4 m«Ww j| L‘4*« ^4* ^.W 

that be Wits iicrcily ai a position to plan major cristas « n 



A. e-'vly decth 

a. overdose 

b. lack of nutrition 

c. prone to diseases 
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1, withdrawal 

a. occurs if dru<» is discontinued 

b. very painful 

c. Hnrrir Xsb^l? in n (Srnwine Menace*** 

Drug Addiction" reports cn withdrawal in 
Merton * 3 ^!^n^rr•~nnr."r , ■ , gnalnl Problecs, 



. "About the sixteenth , to the eighteenth hour of with- 

drawal and after the patient has awakened , slight lacrima- 
tion, . , ,, perspiration, and yawning appear. Restless- 
ness and nervousness ensue and become progress ivoly worse 
as the houro go by. Twenty-four hours after the last dcse 
of the drug 13' administered moot patients are acutely miser- 
able, complain of chilly sensations and of cramps in the mus- 
cles of the back and extremities . Lacrimation, • • • , per- 
spiration, and yawning become more marked. Recurring waves 
of goose-rleeu and dilation of the pupils appear • • • Patients 
become increasingly restless and continually move from one 
part of the bed to the other. They twitch their arms, legs, 
and feat almost constantly. This twitching of the legs has 
given rise to the term 'kicking the habit.' Patients usually 
cover themselves with blankets even in the hottest weather, 
curl into a bell and present an appearance of abject misery. 
They may become so uncomfortable that they leave their beds 
and lie on a hard concrete floor in an attempt to obtain some 
ease from the muscular cramping and aching. They are nau- 
seated, gag, ratch, vomit, nave diarrhea and may lose from 
five to fiftcoa pounds in twenty-four hours. All of these 
symptoms increase in intensity until the thirty-sixth to 
forty-eighth hour after the Inst dose of morphine is given. 

The peak intensity of abstinence symptoms from morphine la 
maintained from the forty-eighth to the seventy-second hour 
of abstinence, after which It begins to doc lino. Five to 
8 2 r.» 5 :i da**j aflat the list doss of morphine is give n, prac- 
tically all acute symptoms have disappeared and the only 
~ tawylalaU rwnaiaittg ec« oerveuaaaaa, lusetw ua, auC we akne ss* 

whwUWia ah eer a tf rma mew iNtdfit for as lens aa 
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2. therapy end tramli r v , 

a# needed to avoid relapse 

fc. inar.'-':*': rldictir.' personal resources 

c, nccos ’’-t.y r*£ confinement to drug** fries 
envir onr.cn u 

d, very few avaiiablo treatment centers 






cui^o Ioj: uuu leuioa 
a* very unlikely 

b, aiitar trcctir.cnu. 
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addict returns to original 
s’didc par^e problem* he 



cculcn't Tacc Icier a 

c. malntc.*;ir. sar.:a iricndchips as before, 
(with era or addicts) end therefore finds 
It virtually irrvcssible to raake complete 
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f 4 Mv.rr, Pro.foot:«* 

1. “ movie— fhe »fea with the Coicon Arm 
*) *v\t *••! ^ «Vi3« »#»<*•! \ At* 

# A Hatful ul Rain ‘ 

3. speakers 

a* member of narcotics squad of local 
Police Department 

b* social worker connected with treatment 
of addicts 
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g* Class Dlocuoslon: 

1« Discuss the purpose of laws forbidding use 
of narcotics# 

2. Why is this problem becoming more and more 
prevalent in non-urban areas? 

3* If you owned your own business# would you 
hire a man with a history of drug addiction? 
4. Row can society combat the problem of drugs? 

3» Juvenile Delinquency 

a* Definition— child , within specified age bracket# 
who has committed a crime, 
b* Social Trends 

I# Negro. Puerto Rican, and Mexican delinquency 
rate is exceptionally high* 

2* more delinquency in lower classes than in 
middle or upper 

3* direct relationship between urbanisation and 

delinquency 

a. highest rates in urban arena 
.b* lowest rates in rural areas 
c* worst problems occur in inner cities, 
cfcsrnc er iiiod by physical deter irrst Ion 

and poverty* 
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Cannes 

1. juvenile delinquency has high correlation with 

over crc.::\.:1 areas 

2, &oal of upward mobility in social clans 



structure 

n. use of crime to achieve mobility 



b, feel there is no other way 
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weak family struct 
lower ci*-oS subcuj. 
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vre, often no father 
taro values of '‘trouble 
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d. Gangs 

l* causes 

a. rtrriy iftOtabers *‘?we never known a real 

h * • , # <— * 

<•« **> »^*r w! *ft» #* ;n • • V7 

kW **0 *•*’* *— ~" 1 * %v “* ^ 

b, very natural for teens to fora perils , 
but * bon to one ccroc frrm brc , . f *srcund of 
poverty and insecurity, gangs are anti** 
eotiul 

c* hopelessness end despair; no optjuuism 
for future; only the present counts 
d, many are mentally deficient 
e* most want to break a way but don't know hot; 
£• gangs serves a definite purpose: 

I. substitute for many things lacking 

2* reason to exist 

3* source of personal satisfaction 

g, in The Shook-Up Generation, Harrison 6* 
Salisbury points out: 

"the source of the disturbance * • • lies in the home and 
in the community in which the youngster lives* It begins 
early in his life* It starts with lack of love and cara 
and attention * * * The child who is cared for does not 
become sKook-up. He and his friends may form a gan g • • • 
but it will not be anti-social In nature*" 

2* membership 

a* based on geography 
b. most gangs are Integrated 
c* Harrison Salisbury examines the racial 
composition of gangs: 

'^Bedford -Stuyvesant is a Negro ghetto, largely created 

in the last twenty years* Bedford -Stuyvccant gangs ars all 
Negro* Shore are no other ethnic groups on which to draw* 

Here Negro gang bops with Hagro gang* Hera is a laboratory ^ 
demonstration that geography and propinquity— not racial dif- 
ferences— lie at the heart of street combat* 
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i’hifi is not co ray that street company does not fre- 
quently pit a predominately Negro gang against a group largely 
taade up of whites, Or the battle lino may he drawn between 
Puerto r. icans and Italians,. Or llexiccae and whites of mixed 
origin. But usually the ethnic or race factor arises from 
Cue accident of segregated housing, low-incone migration or 
population displacement* For the most part white gang boys 
fight ITcgro gang hoy c not because thei r shin is colored black 
but because they live 'in the Project 5 or on the other r-ide 
of sorce real or imaginary line, 41 



e. 



Delinquency Ccntrol 

1, state training schools and homes for emo- 
tionally ulstrubed children: 
a, controlled environment 

J *3 #•» m /•*— * •? 4* m «J m ^ •-* f* 

W Wtt* L m>U« ti M d • t vrf m M ■■ A ■ a,» iLU ,»> 

goal is to rehabilitate, not punish 
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c. 



2* area projects 

?, dolir.qvont viewed 53 product of environment 

b, changes in community as wall as individual 
necessary 

c. recreat e *,r programs, school improvement, 
sanitat . ^ 

d* proposed speakers: 

1* representative of Job Corps to ex- 
plain how program works, success 
of program, and how it helps to com- 
bat delinquency 

2, member of Urban League to speak about 
its various projects, particularly 
its net? employment centers and how 
these projects can help rehabili- 
tate delinquents 

3* social workers 

a, don't wait for troubled youngsters to 
find them 

b* go out onto street. "hang out" with 

gangs, talk their language, loam to un- 
derstand their problems 

c. three basic rules: (gangs know and under- 

stand these rules) 

1* If social workers seas boys with 
weapon, he asks them to turn it In 
or no calls police* 

2* If gang takes dope or even possesses 
any type of drug, he informs police* . 

3* Police oust be called in to try to 

slop any gang fight* 
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work very closely with gang embers, 
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4. police 

a. purpose ie to control rather than to rehabilitate 

b. protection of society froTt delinquents 

c. chcrg Q3 of ‘'police brutality” cs Salisbury de- 
picts in The' S hook -Uo ^-a era tion: 

*‘Loroy is a negro boy, fourteen years old, large for his 
age. He lives with nis widowed tnoaior in lied Hook Houjos, a 
great public housing project just two blocks from Smith-Ninth 

MkLCwb oLucioiit x uciu evciixug i'tfi Vuj c buiio oUw 32 .tiv neigh* 

borhood confer in Ccrauus whoa an officer noticed a bulge 
under his tight-fitting jacket. The bulge was a tip gun, 
loade ! with a .22-caliber cartridge. 

The officer took the gun front "Leroy, A second policeman 
came up end rc.*de leroy put his hands behind bin. Re n Hoped 
a pair of hr nu curia over the Ley : c wrinv. ’.hat ha ion 
next depends on whose story you believe. The officers say 

tbn nrro^*t. One 

officer drew hio pistol and gave chase. He fired three shots, 

1 ,-u ho stunMsd and his gr.n 
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went off twice more 1 by accident. 1 All three bullets found 
their way into Leroy* s tody. Ho fall, dangerously wounded. 

why did they shoot?* his mother asked. *How far did 
they think he would get with his hands in handcuffs behind 
his back?' At the hospital Leroy's mother insisted that he 
was a rood boy, that he did well in school, that che had 
hoped tor him to go to college, that he must have found the 
sip gun in the street, that he never belonged to a gang. I 
could imagine what che felt. A thousand parents have wept 
at the bedsides of their boys. Always, they say, he was a 
good boy. He was not a bad boy. He had never been in trou- 
ble. He didn't belong to a gang. And most of the parents 
believed what they said— with their hearts even when their 
minds told them differently." 



d. effectiveness o£ police, Salisbury comments: 

"So area of Hew York has more need of public facilities 
than fiedford-Stuyvesant. No area has fewer. Instead, the 
city masses its police lest the Bcdford-Stuyvesant situation 
’get out of hand. 1 Nowhere will you find a heavier concen- 
tration of police than in Bedford -Stuyvesant. Nowhere are 
the police quicker to wield their nightsticks on street- 
corner youngsters* Nowhere are more youngsters jailed for 
'unlawful assembly. 1 And nowhere is* there more gang activity." 



a* Supplementary Aids: 

1. The Shook-Up Generation by Harrison S* Salisbury 
i* Movie— west Siva Story 
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f* Class Discussion: 

1. What are the causes of delinquency? 
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3. What are the most effective ways of combat- ~ 
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lj tenement is direct result of overpopulation 
and poverty , 

t i xnot) Jjry »aiVv i<«.l mto uiLUXw'S and Tvcr>4>tl*~»c^> 
people nvweri (jut: 

a, ” residential land values 

b. sought mote peaceful areas 

3. immigrants and poor laborers moved in 

a, near places of work 

b. cost of living low 
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Conditions 

1. ,f Report of the Select Committee Appointed 
to Examine into the Condition of Tenant 
Houses in New York and Brooklyn" in 1057 
exposed the following, as related in The 
Social Setting of Intolerance by Semour T. 
Mandelbaum: 

"it was four stories in height, and cut up into suites 
of apartments, consisting of room and dark bedroom, for 
which was charged a rent of from $5 to $6.50 per month. It 
was evident that no thoughts of providing comfort, or pre- 
serving health, had entered into the plan of construction; 
and it was quite as apparent that, in the business of let- 
ting, no rule was followed but to secure the occupancy of 
every part of the building. The place literally swarmed 
with human life, but life or so abject and squalid a charac- 
ter as to scarcely merit the name. Dirty, half-naked child- 
ren* slatternly women, and desperate looking men filled the 
cramped rooms and entries to suffocating populousnass . 

There was no provision for ventilation; the drainage was 
insufficient; the rinks tn wretched condition, and the entire 
structure thick with nauseating smells. This building fronted 
upon the street, and wan divided from a rear building by a 
.1, confined yard, enter id through, it. The lattar was, constructed 
on ?*’\a r.r nl nr, , nr want of clan, but tha rooms were cheaper, 
rj^:t^:;and Droportionatelv darker. : smaller and unheal tiller, jn case 
0 £ Hire— —so contracted xs every i 
wen Id o(* ft $*. <«i t*(: icnlt v of e.sfn 
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2. taday living conditions still intolerable 

3, slumlords take advantage of population, 

;c:n 1!, c‘-lisLury has discovered in a 

5i «JOi. y C 0 (I f : lin'd H U | 

"I’hny arc*, cheated and robbed without mercy • A 15* x 20* 
room in a 100 yeur old Vioueo i.-j rented to a family of 4 for 
•r’X'J.00 n week, :■}.». ,; -;h :J.y trrular reorss cost $16,00,, 'rhere 
is no -.?a tor, T. it heat in winter, A gas plate for cook- 

11 0 r « ISC Kii '-or • i;<» J.vO Writ'll* uO SliO'ivOiT » A 

. ' a . , . v •_ . • " » t • ( < ** -j . % f ^ •( * ^ 
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v- -no ielivn tf .•< •: "V •:»<>■: . >. »y •»'»•• tira" each, at 813,00 a week the 
thieving E’ry'lerti v ::c talvivg. wsrc tkt.n $1,000 a. month out of 
a rat-infiratcKi building in which a fencer wouio not think of 

f “ f • ** 
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4, children h«ve no place to play— no parks, 
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5. ?.;:.7c.::i filled vith r.ozivl problems and vice 
c. Housing Projects 

1* lug projects i/i LiOiiy cases ins t rwtuu aona — 

liaed slums 

2. intention good, but in practice projects 
often fail 

3. admission based on income —the lower the in- 
come ? the higher the priority for living there 

4. no discrimination allowed 

a, low income rule 

b, makes minority group ghettos out of projects 

5. when family's income rises past minimum figure 

a, they must leave project 

b, forces economic and social levels to re- 
main low 



6. majority of residents either unskilled workers, 
welfare cases, unemployed, or disabled 

7. little motivation for improvements of conditions 

8. no communication between landlord and residents 

§• Salisbury uncovered example of what can be ac- 
complished— Chelsea on the lower West Side in 
New York City 

a, "We set up a model apartment. We showed 
the new people how to furnish their apartments. We explained 
about time payments and how they could buy second-hand furni- 
ture much cheaper and fix it up with a little paint. We 
visited every family as it came in. We told them all about 
their new community, 11 



.., « - b, Chelsea not a slum 

ft - ■ c * 1 no gauge or delinouency there 
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Pro:; '.dent * s Ceramics ic-n on Civil Disorder s: 
1 pro vice training for jobs 
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c. 
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bass effective legislation d^ainsl 
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'improve education la s lur.io 
■o^revide noro recreational ao t'rv r t ie s 



r.nti-d ic«. " iro Inst ion 



alto?:n?.to proposals or: suggested by some 
public off ic in Is 



1. 

2. 

3 . 

4. 



tighten up police activity 

stricter penalties for rioters 

shoot anyone who looks as if he i^s 

about to commit a crime 

scare potential rioters by very strict 

punishments 



analysis of solutions 

1. Civil Rights Commission suggestions — 

very effective 

a. spent months studying situation 

b. attempt to solve problem by eli- 
minating cause 

c. positive approach 

2. alternate proposals 

a. very negative attitude 

b. attempting to stop violence through 
use of more violence 

c. shows complete lack of understand- 
ing of issues 

d. . ,l white backlash” 



e. Class Discussion: 

1, -Discuss conditions of slums, 

2, How do slums lead to other social problems? 

3, why do many of the Federal Housing Projects 

• : - VU: "- ' fall? ' - :V •" ' .r • 
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1. Divide class into email (2-3) groups. _ 

i t ‘.v v O OvlCii IJJjl C? h) IT .iZ! w*Al 

the re ? i *i r; i.)Ocv..'. a v < lo i<* 1 difil-urtiauc&^i'JafcfcG , 
r ■■? '..volt > View-’r k, Washington G • « Chicago, 
Franc iron. H5-lv?aul:os. Harlem, Cleveland 
Ditcunr living conditions in area, 

T,\‘h " t vrrro- 'the under .l/'ing and mRiediata 
o r. u go* o ::: d 5. : : i. v>: b c . : \ c e ? 
v.ifi&c riot control met hods were used? 
Wutt'tj lx any cn mg , u&e been boue to 
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c. 

b. 



Speaker iron Welfare Bureau to eimlsi-n how 
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Attend’ a city elcnn~up day in Harlem, 

’:;;;: rr>:vy:z k.r-..:t :.:v ct^r lotto Icon Mayers on 

1. »»> | »■ .(. W l <I^**'M* * 

a„ editor s i'oto: 
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3. 
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In what ways ar-e they strangers? 
what attitudes do they share ( 

What type of family background do the 
two boys have? 

Describe Juan. 

Describe Peter, 
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Family— Juan 

1, Describe in detail, Juari’s family. 

2, Describe in detail, Peter’s family. 

3, Why does Juan worry about his younger 
brother? 

4, What did you learn about his 19 year 
old sister? 

5, Where is his other sister. Why does 
Juan admire her? 

6, What doe3 Juan remember about Puerto 
Rico? 

7, Why does his family talk about going 
back? 

8, What does Juan remember about his 
father? His grarfdfather? 

9, How does Juan feel about the way 
women are treated in Puerto Rico? 

.10, How did Juan’s family communicate in 
Puerto Rico? Is it different now? 
How? 

11, Compare the economic situation of 
the Gonzales family in New York to 

• • their- situation in’ Puerto Riccv . .. 

12k-- What is Juan’s relationship with his 

^riri^fathcr? llow does he feel about him? 
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:l;r *3 j.a j.r* Juan's feelings 
ing? Vihy di.d ha steal? 

V r\r > rl n A ; * f - > n 0^** v ' m \ 7 tc 0 i? 



about: steal- 
tront: Manual? 



tr.o u j.rrorcneu uoLWCCsil 
Manue 1 : s r> tea 1 xng and Juan ! s s t ea ling ? 
Hew does Juan rod about hie step- 
"a the:-: 

iiov7 does uuua j.eol about iirs uiouncx. ? 



Why? 



1. How does Peter feel about his parent * c 
marr infxe ? 

2. How does Peter ; s father discipline him? 

3. I /hat hind of childhood did Poi 
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Ml. at are Peter's views on discipline? 
What does Peter for in a girl? 

Describe Peter ; a social lira. 

t t ^-r r ‘* Ti#-, f-r>— * I ^1 /T* 4* d *1° ** ? V? ^ him? 

What happened to Peter's sister? 

Hew did the situation effect the family? 
Describe Peter's relationship with 
his older brother. 



d. Neighborhood --Juan 

1. Where does Juan live? 

2. How does Juan feel about hie home? 
Why? 

3. What are the dangers of Juan's home? 

4. Why are the projects an improvement? 

5. What did Juan learn about belonging 
to a gang? 

6. Why did he visit his old neighbor- 
hood after he moved? 

7. What is the difference between a 
boy alone and a boy in a gang? 

G. What are the advantages of a gang? 

9. Why didn't Juan join in? 

10. Why do the young* boys get the worst 
of a fight? 

11. How does Juan feel about the police? 
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e. Neighborhood— Peter 

: 0 1. For how long have the Quinns lived 

in that neighborhood? 

2. How is the building holding up? 

; 3. How does Peter , feel about the nearby 

•: . . . SlU(U? 

4, How docs Peter crtplain the fighting 

the slum? : ■ - . . 
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Gchools— Ji*~n 

1, Describe Juan's school* t 

2, T’nu would Juan educate his children? 

Why? 

3, What is the Adjustment Class? 

4, What type or classes does Juan have 
now? 
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Does Juan foe I the school is lair ? 
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"’i about his teachers? 
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Ti ow cioar, Juan ::ao„ „ v .. . . 

How do the students iiee'i about sc u col l 
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ill What does Juan’ want for the future? 

Xe school ha Iping him attain it? 

Kxp'J.ct.m « 

r.i’s^-4- -■» /% £ ,, j t*yi .decide is the best 
place for him after graduation* Why? 
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Schools— *Peter 

1, What types of schools do Peter s 
friends attend? 

2* What is Peter f s school like aca- 
demically? 

3* What subjects does he take? 

4. What is ills goal? 

5* How do the teachers discipline the 
students? How does Peter feel about 
this discipline? 

6, What is the racial composite of 
Peter* s school? 

7* Did Peter feel there was ever any 
prejudice? 

G, What are the goals of Peter's * 
classmates? 

9* Why does Peter want to go to college? 



h. Politics— Juan 



1. Compare Juan*s interest in politics 
to Peter's, 



2* What does Juan think about the people 
that run for office? Does he think 
our government is for all the people? 
3. When will the people run their govern- 
. meat according to Juan? .....-> 

4* What does he think about sit down 
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h*rtTTr*’: v rr-fcive effort by W«gr©<}8 and Puerto r-^' 
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10, What response c3o riots get? 

11, Whet does Ju.cn predict for the future? 



Politico — ?g ter 

unen drd. rotor pay a teen tron to 
poli.£5.cs? 

Hew do jO ho remoub nr Kennedy * 0 death? 

•. t UiCG ti .'.i.! me Hi!lg — li uilG elec- 

t.'.on or 19o-':- ' 

Kero do as ho feel about Pros id oat 

y ? 7J « «*~**-^ *n • • 9 

i i V.* » « f. V t» it • nil, ■ .*•»«■»», ••• » « 

Kero would r. Negro or Puerto Rican 
Candida to faro in an election 2 Why ? 
Why are the Negroes end Puerto Ricans 
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4. 
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Goals and Ideals— Juan 

1, Why are the people of Harlem having 
trouble solving their problems'? 

2, Where would Juan like to live? 

Why? 

3, Why will ho never get there? 

4, Who does Juan admire? Why? 

5, Juan agrees with Hitler on one point. 
What is it and why? 

6, How does scapegoating exist to Juan? 

7, How does Juan feel about the middle 
class neighborhood nearby? 

8, What advantages does he have over 
Peter? 

9, What advantages does Juan think Peter 
has ? 

10, How does he feel about religion? 

Why? 

11, What is he looking for in a girl- 
friend now? 

12, Juan claims he would like to be like 
wh ite peop le , Why ? 

13, - Who does he blame for his problems? 

k. Goals and Ideals— Peter 

1. Why does Peter admire his brother? 

2, How would he want to bring his child- 
ren up? 

How does he feel about white southerners? 
Kow does he feel about demonstrations? 

5, Why do Negroes and Puerto Ricans have 
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a hard time gett5.ng ahead? 

What hind of schools do the Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans attend? ~~~ 

How. dees he feel about school bussing? 
’(Hint •? s h i-T n n * r. *. on •. r. 1! . f.b ft T 1 ft fe n ? 
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I, Which of the two boys do you most 
admire ? 

Which cio you feel T 73 .il have a more 
successful life?. 

3« If you were in business and Juan 
and icier both applied for the same 
job, ' hich would you hire (a scuffling 
that both had the* necessary qualifi- 
er i: ions ) and vh y ? 

4* Which would you rather have as a co~ 
worfcor and why? 
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c. Social Institutions in an Urban Environment 
1. Family 

p t c In *i g fc 3 .C S 

1, many broken homes 

of tea lack strong father image 

many 1 ’Working toothers 
activities centered oat aide hems 
a* ell older members work away from 
home 

b. availability o£ a car 

most leisure time activities are 
away from home 
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3 . 
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c. 



5, lower class parents 

a. work long hours to try to raise 
financial standards 
. \b. rarely see children 

- . v*. • ■ V;qgv'. 

b. significance 

1, family relationships often unstable 

2, no strong guidance for children 
ah children often neglected 

b«\ sometimes parents guilty of severe 
\ discipline without affection 

3* parents often "too busy" for children 

4. children lack security h* 

5. children look to peers for security 

and affection /hf 

6. children forced to grow up too soon y 
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2. Education 

a, conditions 

1 # very large* and impersonal ;; 

2* overcrowded classrooms •: 

■ ; 3. understaffed 

4* old, 'unattended ‘bulldings' l '^’ , ‘'* ;, ' %,! ■••• • 
•• ■ - Sir lacking- v ;in;- supplies' 

v,. ..... ... . g /gevere " d is c ipliiio " pr bb lens’s 
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nr Inc innl of a Brooklyn school 

explains : 

t: Vi\o k.vJs rjcy.j.ccc the adults and the v.-orld they live in. 
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tsmpuasxs :i.u on mater .taxa no mg a. 



b , Irving levin., principal of a 
school in 'Orooklyn told Mr, 
Salisbury: 
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better than they do on the street , Xfc Is not easy for many 
of them, They are not mature enough for education. Later 
tibov roc iir.c. thir, Thera are riot tcany (rids who really don’t 
want an education. " 



c. 



high correlation between low 
reading ability and discipline 
problems 



7. environments discourage education 
C. children lack motivation 
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b. possible solutions to problems of urban 
education: 

1. pre-vocational training for non-aca- 
demic students 

2. apprentice system 

3. 12 month school program 

a. in depth education 

b. keep children busy 

c, supplemental aids: 

1. movie: Up t he Down Staircase 

2. movie: To S ir with Love 

3. film: Children Without 

3, Religion 

a. urban families not as religious -centered 
as rural families 

b. church attendance negligible among lower 
_ urban classes 

’ ... c* social agencies connected with churches .,!. 
1. limited to small locality 
S ;i suparyise' only their own members 

fund sand start 
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D. 



Cone 3 u r > ion * 

1. What factors influenced the rise of cities in 
America? 

2* Is there any relationship between trace media 

ana social problems such as crime and delinquency ? 

3, How do the lives of Juan Gonsales and J eter Quran 
mirror social class difference in urban America? 

4„ What role should industry play in helping to 
solve urban problems? 

5 0 What can you as an individual do to aid in the 
solution osTlsocial problems? 

6„ H ox-/ can government agencies aid the city? 

7, Compere the conditions of the social institutions 
in large urban centers to your own . 

C 0 What did you learn from this unit? 
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IV* ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

A. Advertising 

« 

B. Product Development v * 

C. Problems of Free Enterprise 
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The emphasis for this unit ic an social responsibility 
.end on the dcvclopr.:-- nt of on awareness of the American economic 
structure. It is hoped that students will be. able to under- 
stand various economic issues from both the viewpoint oi: the 
consumer, a role which they already play, and from the view- 
point of. business £>r»d industry. a. role, in which t.ncy seen 
will be involved* The goal is not to. decide right and wrong, 
or to place blame, but rather to study the subject from both 
sides ancl to broaden minds sufficiently to allow for the idea 
of compromise. 

Advertising, product development, business consolida- 
tion and profit-making are some of the fields encountered. 

The student should be able to understand the role of state 
and national governments in regard to these and ..othe» issues. 
He should develop the ability to analyze the advantages and 
disadvantages of laissez-faire, competition, and consolidation# 
Included in this unit is an article written by John D. 
Rockefeller in 1907, Still relevant today, it provides ex- 
cellent advice for students. It can be used to motivate them 
towards realistic occupational goals and towards the success- 
full fulfillment c o£ these goals. 

Suggested teaching methods include projects, role play- 
ing, and business games, in addition to class discussion# 
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A. ADVERTISING 

l. Propaganda Techniques 
2* Psychology o£ Advertising 

3. Extensive Use of Advertising 

4. Ethics of Advertising 
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b« testimonial 

1, famous people endorse product 

£-•:> or to sc&ib ."dvertining Gillette 
• • .*. *• 
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l’ ’ idea that everyone el as is using product 
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cl. plain folk 

1. Identification with advertisement 

2. use of ordinary people in ads 

3. ’’common housewife” idea 



e. transfer 

1. transfer desired image to product 

2. ”more doctors recommend , , , 

3. use of pictures to create image 

4. President Johnson speaking with a picture 
of President Kennedy in background 

f. name calling 

1. insulting competitors 

2. degrading competition 



g. card stacking 

1. eliminate all unfavorable evidence 

2. present only the facts advantageous to product 
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2. Psychology of Advertising 
a. Motivational Research 

1. probes three levels of human consciousness 
ta, conscious rational level 

1, awareness of what is going on 

2. able to tell why 
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subconscious level • 

1, vague., idea . of what fee lings arc t.’ 

"uti" unwilling to explain why .Cl'!' 

3 ' lev’e 1 of • fears , attitude ,^prejud ices > 
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c t unconscious level. 

1. unaware of true feelings 

2, unable and unwilling to discuss at- 
titudes and emotions 

2. primarily concerned with second and third 
levels 

3* deals in manipulation of consumer's sub- 
conscious 3.ii order to create desire for 






product 

goal — to create advertisements v?hich sell 
emotional security 

a „ subsurface da sir an and needs probed to 
uncover psychological vulnerability of 
public 

O a iji.Utv.u^d U uuu-*;>w- *. tvw .. u 

* w*- 

methods used ••■••• 

a, unstructured interview 

1* ejection and answer on conscious level 

2, projective testing to discover "real' 1 
reaction (subconscious) to product, 
ad campaign, and brands 

a. Rorschach Test 

b. T,A.T« 

1* two people performing action— 
whafc are they doing? 

2. picture of people consuming 
product— what product? 

3, cartoons presented 

a, people must fill in balloons 

b, man looking at car --what is 
he saying? 

c. Free Association 

1. list of 10 names, one is 
potential name of new product 

2, reaction to words 

3. listing of images of certain products 
or activities— conscious level 

a« for soap— What do you think of 
taking a bath? 

b. airlines --How do you feel about 
travel? * 

c. magazines— What kinds of reading 
materials do you enjoy? 
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. .7 .. . ...i. b*. round-table discussions 7..: ... .. . 

, ■ • . • ■ 1, group discussion 

2 ; very relaxed atmosphere *?$£' 
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c . Psycho-* Drama 

1, role playing 

K’.-.th talking to car salesman 
women at laundromat 
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Use 

1. 



of. color 

reaction to color 

a, list manv colors widely used in adver- 
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have c 
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1. red 
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danger 


b . 


impulse 
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passion 


2 , pa 


Is blue 


a • 


calm 


b # 


quiet 


c# 


peaceful 


d. 


sky 
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3, yellow 

a. bright 

b. sunshine 

c. happy 

4. black 

a. somber 

b. conservative 

c. sophisticated 

d. quiet 

effect of color on consumer 

a. Color Research Institute test on package 
designs for new detergent 
1. three different packages filled V7ith 
detergent 

a. one predominatly yellow 

b. one predominatly blue 

c. one blue with splashes of yellow 
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3. 

4. 
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all three boxes filled with identical 
detergent 

purpose: to see how much package 

influences consumer 

results: 

a. yellow box—* too strong for house** 
wives tested . • 

blue box— left wash dirty looking 

^ « 1 . ^ 
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b. color and ’’impusle buying 1 * 

1. Du Pont survey on shopping habits 
of American housewives: 

u , # , seven out of ten of today's 
purchases are decided in the store, 
where the shoppers buy on impulse,?’ 

2. color of package vital to impulse 
buying 

a, must attract shopper 

b. must invoke favorable response 
■ to item 

p s y cfc o 1 og 1 s 1 3 re p or £ on c o 1 or 
a, women most attracted to red 
b« men most attracted to blue 



3, 



• . 4. Gerald Stahl, .executive vxce-prssi- 

4 dent, facka.ge Dec- igners Couac.il 

claims in Vance Packard’s The Hidden 
Persuaders: 

,n fb“EavTto have a carton that at- 
tracts and hypnotises this woman, 
like waving a flashing light in 
front of her eyes.” 

c, creating an image 

1, importance of an image— as ad man 
David Ogiloy proclaimed: 

’’Every advertisement must be considered as a contribu- 
tion to the complc:: symbol which is the brand image • • • 

Many manufacturers, even among the new generation, believe 
that women can be persuaded by log ic and a ar urgen t to buy one 
brand in preference to another --even when the two brands are 
technically identical ... 

’’The manufacturers who dedicate their advertising to 
building the most favorable image, the most sharply defined 
personality for their brands arc the ones who will get the 
largest share of these markets at the highest profit-- in the 
long run.”* 2 

2, image-building 

a, use of slogans 

1. Lay * s potato chips— "Bet you 
can* t have one!" 
a, invokes challenge or dare 
. •. ; b. invites consumer to ac- 

/...T’’,.”!' .. •. ; cept challenge 

c „ throwback to childhood by 



f * ; ;v k- :‘; vr \ , phrasing slogan in 'language • 

used oy . cnilwrcn 

‘ ' w r,f slogan itl ' ’ ' 
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Nay" 

a p 

b. 
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"Flv the American 



C o 



appeal to patriotism 

imp i ies s ince it 1 s Amor lean . 

naturally it's the beat 
rate leal jrkigl 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 



minor k?y •* 



image 



strength 



little note variation— image 
of smooth, steady flight 
very catchy — invites whistling 
and singing 



3* Tiparlllo 
rlilo to a 



1?r»« 

1 Oil 



i -a,?' 1 



oulcl you offer a Tip a' 



a « 
b r 

c. 

d. 

e. 



cigar smoking** ~extr omcly masculine 
ipar i 1 1 n**« r»>;i 1. 1. c lt>;ar 
appeal to both censes 
implies equality for worsen ""-appeal 
;o ph 2.o treated career women 
lestlon for ma t -ma lene s s of product 
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4* Peps i«Co la— 1 1 Join the Now Generation 11 

a. appeal to youth 

b. appeal to those who fear growing 
c old 

c. impulsive, active, exciting 
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5, Miller’s High-Li£e«- ,5 The champagne of 
bottled beer" 

a. beer— traditionally lower class 
beverage 

b. appeal to upper classes 

c. elevation of image of beer 

d. transfer image of champagne to 
that of beer 

6. Chase Manhattan Bank- 1 ‘You have a friend 
-at Chase Manhattan" 

a. fear of banks— fear of rejection 
for loan 

b* bank— symbol of authority 

1, capable of disapproval 

2. resists closeness to public 




c. reluctance to divulge personal finance 
finances 

d. slogan geared to inspire trust 
e; bank is a ’’friend" 






7. ! Jelio— "There *s always room for Jell-o" 
vf- • - a, . ; Jg11«o light dessert g . ir.at • . 

• i'; 'iVrit^siSO “of -Jo U-o as; old; family -f" 
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o. use on pictures' 

1. Marlboro 

a - very rugged roan with tatoo 
vir il.ity 

smoking— “very masculine trait 
strength 



c/. * 

b* 

C. 

d. 
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Imp or ia 1 Merger ins 

crown a no ears on user’s head 



Ct 4 



b. appeals to ego or consumer 
Ci)' implies r 2.cn no os o.-. product. 



d„ luxury product 
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a 4 


girl dressed ao white owl ^ 


.1 


b « 


c cr.p lemrrmt s t or; gh , ma scm 1 ?. u& 






of cigar 
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wh Ita •- image c f: smooth , pure 






smoking 




,1 

u. 


duebii entoiidre m — cigar seen a 


"t 




x^oman 


} 

d 


e. 


appeal to masculinity 



4. 



Fresca 

a, ice, snow, freezing sensation 
used primarily in summer 
refreshing 
cooling 

perfect refresher for hot summer 
days 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 
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b. 

c. 



Dove— dishwashing liquid 
a, detergent turns into a dove 

dove-symbol— peace, gentleness 
Dove for dishes— thinks its a 
hand cream .. 
d # mildness 
e, gentle to hands 



c. Naming of Products 
1. cars 

a. wild names 

b. implies power 

c. strong, exciting, masculine 

d. examples; 

!♦ Mustang 
2. Cougar 

■k'.r - 3. Valient 

4. Imperial 
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lauud :c y prod act. s 
a e Bold - strong 
b« Ivory Snrv; - gentle 
c, Chder - bright 



after shave lotion 
ver y nv.i s c u 1 ine 
inp lie* n i re ehness 
cramp lot : 



a. 

b* 

c, 
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,s 7 dev beauty olnn” 

-« . * v * , . n . ., .. • .. . *1 

i-2 y%<Y. s*t W* C^J ****•»« •*• « 

aftc# 7 clays of using Pond’s— becomes 
beaut if til 

<3* always catches her man by end of commercial 
Clairol 

a, very plain, drab girl 

b, sees ''blondes have more fun" 

c, becomes blonde 
d* immediately very popular 

Listerine 

a. subject has trouble in relationships 
with people 

b. is told— ‘^Tou have bad breath” 

c. tries Listerine 

<3. overwhelming success 

Identification 

1 # Time Magazine (July 12, 1968) states: 



3. 



" . , *The old commercial is being replaced with the 
truly new brand of ad with miracle ingredients— some honesty, 
some humor . . • and it has transformed the viewer into a 
consumer • • • 

”He identified with the characters who for one look al- 
most like real people— fat, scrawny, drab, sassy, ordinary*” 

: .--r -2* As Vance Packard explains in The Hidden 

”■ Persuaders: . 
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■ ; n tau.ndry soon' women who were dressed in chic upper- ; ; 
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ample s of use of identification: 

Comet cleanser— Josephine the Plumber 

Alka-Selhzer— ’ilo matter what shape 

your stomach is in . « „ 51 

common everday housewife in almost all 

household good ads 

tired salesman in Herts commercial 



4. 



Mary Wells, president of Wells, Rich, Greene 



relates m Time Magazine: 
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use 



’You have to talk person to person with people, u 
people words and people terns. You have to touch then-, 
shew hum-arm coo and warmth > charm them with funny vignettes, 
.avo to moke them foal good about a product so they ’ 11 
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1- emotional security 



a, 

b 0 

C o 
Co 



w“K« oiseovareu tooa related to security 
home freezer- -“frozen island of security” 
according to we is a and Culler Agency 
do-it-yourself-tools— frees man from 
strain of inter-personal relationships 



2 . 



ego-gratification 

a. exphasis on consumer rather than on product 
b* exaltation of roles commonly associated 
with drudgery (e„g, housewife) 



3. 



creative outlets 

a, easy to prepare foods— allow consumer to 
add personal touch 

b, enjoyment of putting something of your- 
self into product 



4. 



sense of power 
a. cars— horsepower 
b # gasoline- -adds power 
c« cereals— Cheerios— "I get my go" 



Gimmicks 
1, games 

a. gas station 
br; supermarket 
c. chance of winning 
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about ?.Q7, of TV alt* time for commercials 
2,000 advertisers spending about $3.JL 
billion 

cost of 1 minute commercial average of $22,000 
maximum importance or canting 

a, actor s— must seem authentic 

b, arinotmccrs*— voices roust have ' 'appetite 



appeal ** or "prestige ccuna 

past 2 ye s r a »* « prod tc t advertised increased by 
one third “ 

reaches 93% of nations homes 

companies tend to an ova cor nrogrr.ms which ap- 

pecii. to their type of audieuca 

a, cigarette companies would net spencer 

^ jrt ft* ^ #■*?*••** fT****^ * ■ 

b, household products Lean toward daytime 
progiT.-ming- 
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5. 



6, 
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1. “Radio is about the only way you can reach 
coraa markets. Take teen-agers. They don't 
watch television . * . They certainly don't 
read. But they listen about three hours a 
day. "13 Spokesman, Radio Advertising Bureau 

2. much cheaper than TV advertising 

3. '‘saturation campaigns ‘‘“-same commerical over 
and over again on many stations 

4. personality of announcer important 

5. not a universal media 

Magazines 

1. tremendous advertising volume 

2. opportunity for selected audience 
a, Good Houa ekeep lng- -products for women ; 

Seventeen — adolescent girls 
Esquire --men 

Field and S team- -sportsmen 
Life, Look— all groups 
ForFes . Fortune— businessmen 



b, 

C 0 

d* 

e. 

f. 



3. widely-read 

a. in waiting rooms" 

b, in households of subscriber 



d. 






Newspapers . ".r : 

1, oldest advertising medium 
t .. ...... ^,2* local advertising 

I ^ f*: i^ovm . , pAper^r «aoi:<i to. local distributors than .;.;j 

produce it SO if f .-my*,, .... 
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Other area.: of Advertising 
1. billboards 
2- public transportation 
store displays 



* 
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» 



4 . 



Ethics of Advertising 
Constructive effects 



U 



1, 



2 , 

3. 



nerps consumer Decoms aware or variety or 
products 

brings out virtues of products 

product is on u e fans i ve — mu 5 1 prove it is 

best 

can be used for beneficial purposes 



a. 



safe driving campaign 



5, 



b« American Cancer Society 

keeps down price of newspapers 5 magazines 



b, Harmful effects 

1. products which are dangerous to health— 
equated with having good times to encourage 
consumption 

people manipulation attempts— "motivational 
research 

play on impulses of small children 
develop attitudes of wastefullness 



2 . 



3. 

4. 



c, Curbs on. Advertising 



Federal Trade Commission 

s, can only advertise proven facts 

b. no subliminal advertising 

c. no overly exaggerated claims and promises 

d. condemnation of improper business methods 
e« against the advertising of false bargains 
£• Time Magazine "-July 12, 1963 states: 



11 « • * Federal Trade Commission recommended by a 3 to 2 
vote that cigarette ads be altogether banned from radio and 



TV, The Commission specifically objected to ads that equate 
smoking with good times, and noted that in January alone, 
viewers between twelve and seventeen were exposed to a total 
of sixty cigarette commercials . , 



u 



2* Better Business Bureau— 10 rules for pro- 
; ^Ao! 5 ting high standards of advertising and 
• selling , . • A..-'; . . : : A; . b : . 



^ ^ A a. pServe the'' pub lie with- honest values , 

: TelTv ttie- - t:r lifcti what is offered,. 

SO 

•. s ignif icance . may be . - understood by 

i'.'- *> *i*i'*sf i-rM *•*?.«•>» r* ■ f* h |V/£' tf* > 

: ■ !'»f ** ■ .* f ’j . ■.v • , f .. ' V*‘\. * i“Au ►Xi >%;*4;.;Tr . : ;s . v*«J 
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Toll customers what they wont to know— 
wnst they have a right Co know and ought 
to know about what is offered so that 
they may buy wisely and obtain the mssi- 
mum satisfaction from their purchases. 

Be prepared and willing to make good as 
promised and without quibble on any 
guarantee offered , 

Bs cure that the normal use of tnerchan- 
dice or services offered will not be 
hazardous to public health or life, 
reveal material ructe, the deceptive con- 
c eaxiaenc of which might cause consumers 
to be misled. 

Advertise and sell merchandise or ser- 
vice cn its merit j end refrain from at- 
your cozspc titers or reflecting 
unfairly upon their products services. 



i. 



or 

'T-r. 



s^tkeds of doing business. 



If testimonials are used’" use only those 
or competent, witnesses who are sincere 

flnd lionost in what they cay about x?hat 
you sell. 

j* Avoid all tricky devices and schemes such 
as deceitful trade-in allowances, ficti- 
tious list prices, false and exaggerated 
comparative prices, bait advertising, 
m y s leading free offers, fake sales and 
similar practices which prey upon human 
ignorance and gullibility. 

the public 

a, can refuse to buy product 

can complain to company about ad 
can write to Federal Trade Commission or 
Better Business Bureau in regard of ad 
not an effective curb on advertising 

1. rarely invoked 

2. take commercials for granted 



b. 

c. 

d. 



e. - example: Rheingold beer 

' !• use of ethnic groups to sell beer 
2. researched results - • 

A* people resented ad 

' -.y r /-'- f - -Vv'- J--.-- v. sales were down 
• v ;:VV y ad was changed 

5V v Sugges ted C las s Projects; '■ y\ yyi .yV ; • 

a.: Develop a booklet of ads using each of the 7 



j:i& ... ~ uuumci, oi «os using eacii ot the 7 ; 

v:~- ^ : propaganda techniques y showing how each techni- 
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Conduct; a Motivational Research Clinic by having 
class actually participate in types of ten. to 
used by advertisers, Teats should be geared to 
high school level, 

1- round table discussion of certain products 
free association of product names . 



2o 

3* 



rages or proa acts 



4* psyciiO“drama or role playing involving products 
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d. 



e. 
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color in advertising. Have 



stu- 



dent a give their reactions to colors. 
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:est similar to that of Color Research 



Test same product trapped in different 
color packages and discusss significance of result 
Class discussion of images and personalities of 



s. 



va r s.ou-55 prou u»; t s , 



£>* 



h. 



Have each member of the class select 5 products 
and analyse tbs public responsibility or lack 
of it displayed in their advertising campaign, 

T? m r *>. or.oV po-,*! 14 ^***» r* ^ *s ^ 1 o o « *? ^ 

v w U-U- u «« ui.u ^ ^ -*• 

ana xvrite and/or draw an advertisement for it, 
When completed, have the class discuss public 
responsibility displayed in these ado. 

Invent a hypothetical product. Divide class into 
groups of 3 or 4, Each group represents an ad- 
vertising company trying to gain the account of 
this new product. Groups must create advertising 
campaigns revolving around product. The class- 
room becomes their medium. Posters, leaflets, 
taped broadcasts should be encouraged. Scripts 
for filming commercials should be created by 
each group. After 3 weeks the class evaluates 
the campaign of each group. The following cri- 
teria should be the basis* of evaluation: 

1. originality 

2. responsibility and honesty 
3* importance of statements made 

One group is selected as the company that won 
the account of the product in question. The 
whole class joins this group to work on film 
script and eventually films their commercial. 

Read The Hidden Persuaders by Vance Packard, 

Read .janeT discuss The Best TV Commercials of the 

‘Select an advertisement or commercial that you 
' ..^;find particularly distasteful and write a let- ; 

yv ter explaining your d is like to the company manu- ; 
..■.^.facturing . the product, 
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Product 



Development 



/ 



2 . 



3. 



b 



Early America /' 

a, new products considered 1 inventions 1 

product created to fulfill need of consumer 
capacity to consume greater^ than . capacity to 
produce / 

iuxur 
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0 4 



d , mo g 1 1 y i\ ecessitie: 
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Luxury pr caucus 



Impact of Industrial Revolution 
a . r & £ in o; d pr od uc t io n /(an i t s 
mass product 5- on 
automation / 

capacity to -produce overtaking capacity to consume 
motive for product ioa«~pro£it making 
many luxury/goocls 



b 3 

c, 

d, 

G » 

f . 
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Problems of product Development 

a» • saturajsion • • , - •• ... 

1*. too many production companies 
market flooded with goods 
consumers own at 1 GcIE t one of most marketed 
goods 

three possibilities: 
a. sell replacements 

sell more than one item to a family 
come out with new, improved model 

1, push button phones 

2, jet plane improvements 
3* color television 



3. 

4. 



b. 

c* 



b # dependence on business cycle 



1. 



prosperity 

a. production high : 

consumption high 
full employment 
whole economy benefits 
high demand for luxury products 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 



2 . 



recession 

a; consumption falls 

manufacturing surplus 
prices fall • 
low profits 
employment cutback 
low demand for luxury products 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 



3. 



depression y- 

a. little production or consumption 
% low employment, rate ppp v^v f : i:£Z£Z 
’ c 8 whole economy suffers . . ‘f • 
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3 1 



must be demand for product 
product must fulfill people's needs 

costly errors 
a, Ford— Eds el 



T 

•*- * 

2 . 

3. 



very expensive car 
bis r --' campaign 
very few saj.ee 



b. 



1 1 1 



!»’ 

2 * 

O 

*»> • 



created for Air Force and iiavy 
wavy funds pulled out 
P 1 an c too heavy 



4. 



Creating a Market for Production 
a, inducement to buy more 
1* use of style 

., 1. . ...... s* carpeting— wall, to wall— sell more carpet 

b *. . women *o s f cokings « - textured and colored 
to! match outfits 

c* sunglasses— for sport and dress wear 
use of color 

a, tissues— to match every room 
b* telephones 

1. to match rooms 

2. bright colors promote impulse calling 

improvements 
a e power lawn mowers 

b. bigger refrigerators 



2* 



3. 



b. 



throw-away products 

1. convenience 

a. no return soda bottles 

b. paper plates, napkins, cups 
Co paper clothes 

2. everything replaceable, as Vance Packard 
relates in The Waste Makers : 

"There are the soft insistent commercials the youngsters 
hear during their weekly twenty-odd hours of television watch- 
ing. And there are the breakable plastic toys which teach 
them at an early age that everything in this world is replaceable . : 

3* disposable aluminum pans . 

push-button aerosol cans .bbv-l':.'. 
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p lanp.oc'J obso lascence 

1, :; Our whole economy is based on planned ob- 
solescence and everybody who can read P « 
should knew it by new, vie make good pro- 
ducts, we induce people to buy them, and 
then next year v?o deliberately introduce 
something that will make those products 



old 



rashioueo . out oi ante , cosoi 



It isn’t organised waste* It ' s a sound con- 
tribution to the American economy* Brooks 



<•{- 



«« . f *1 

xvsns^ -mnus trial 
linkers by Vance 3? 
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2* types of industrial obsolescence 



outmoded 



obsolescence of function 
-» * 

pr ouiicr. necoui^^ 

vie - /? product purrom*** better 
can be very good 

a • 



*5 

*■' e 



4* 



jet plane 
color television 

can be manipulated 



b « 



b. 



obsolescence of desirability 

1. styling change 

2. quality still good 

3. less desirable due to change 



c. 



obselecence of quality 

1, product break down or wears out 

2, planned time period 



5* Necessity of Continued Market 
a* relationship to employment 

1„ ; high production rate with steady market 

a. full employment 

b. good wages 



2 

2. 



low market 
a* overproduction 
b. low employment 



b. 






effect whole economy 
1. full employment— economy prospers 
*2. little employment— economy fails- 
3 •: g qyerproduc t ion— cause of depress ion 



c. 



ji V}+ '• * '* 1 y- f ■ • y : r * ♦ r *■' f ; v ■ • * . / v\r- • . * 



effect on other countries ; -u f; 

^1*- international trade , 

•v2 *•£ American d o liar —medium of exchange 
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d* 



Discuss the c chics ox ouch tactics as planned 
obsolescence. Are these methods a boost to the 
economy or are they merely used to make money 
at the expense of the public? 

Take a survey on the car-buying habits of the 
American consumer: 

1, Interview a random sampling of people, male 
and female, teen-agers, and adults, from all 
socio-economic classes. 

Discover if their last two purchases were new 

(V ; « 1 1 f* C ct IT S 

stablish hew many cars there are in the 



2 . 



3. 

4. 

5. 



family t 

Find but how often they trade-in a car. 
Determine why car was traded in at that 
r'.nr'X icn l 



6 . 



- i — — . 7 ■ * ., « « * :;n 

JU»CUd>OU 



result of survey, discuss methods 

of marketing used by automobile companies. 

Illustrate changes made in such items as cars, 
home appliances, TV cats, which cake product 
obsolete, Tibet changes might occur in the 
future which will out-date present products? 



■ s, * . , 
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C. PROBLEMS OF FREE ENTERPRISE 

1. Evolution of Capitalism in America 

2. Prices and Profits 

3. The Robber Barons 

4. Business Consolidation Today 
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Problems of Free Enterprise 



2. 



1. Evolution of Capitalism in America 
a, definition and characteristics 

1, no central government bureau to determine 
amount and kinds of good produced 
means of production generally property or 
private owners trying to make a profit 
competition between businessmen to gain profits 
basic economic rights: 

a t free enterprise or the right to start 
your own bn s ine s s 

the right to choose your occupation 
the right to enter into contracts or 
legal agreements 

the right to own private property, to 
manage it and to disnose of it as vou 



o, 

4, 



b* 
c « 



d. 



►rr>~ * 

see fit 



e, - the right to invest your, money in your 



own business or in a business in wnien 



f. 



S 



you buy securities? 
the right to save or spend your money as 
you choose, 

the right to buy what you please within 
the limits of your income 



b. 

c • 



b. beginning of American capitalism 
1, joint stock companies 

a. formed to finance settlements in America 
parent of American corporation 
colonization involved financial risk 
1. 1580*2— Sir Walter Raleigh. 

a. financed his own expeditions 

b. attempted colonisation at Roanolce 
c* England gave no aid or support 

to colony 

d # venture failed 
e. Raleigh lost fortune 



2. 

3. 



after Raleigh* a failure, people re- 
luctant to invest 

sought a more secure method of investment 



d. 



stock companies— relatively secure 
1* many people investing small amounts 

2. if colony successful- -gain dividends 

3, if colony failure— lose only original 
. H investment 



e* structure of stock companies' 
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soniG companies sent ^ other to 
settle initially*— 1 ’indentured 

on ( 

worked in American settle- 
ment for 7 years to build 
up land or begin a business 
dividends given to company 
after 7 years land or business 
turned over to stockholders 



1 

^ « 



2. 

3. 



4. 



* 1 *1 on 



servants' 5 free 



OKSSIplOO C.C SuOCk OOlfljJ«-iliOS 

V irgin ia Company 
London Company 
3 tf Plymouth Company 



i. 

O 



Jamestown • • 

•first permanent English settlement 



a. 



economy 
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a. all citizens produced what they ... 

could 

b. all products put in "common store" 

c. equal distribution of products 

2. system failed 

a. no provisions for individual 
inititative 

b. people not working for themselves 

c. no incentive for improvement 

d. production fell 

3* Massachusetts Bay Colony 1 

a, settled by Puritans - 

b, followers of Calvinism 

c, religion and economy related 

1 0 Calvinism based on salvation v 

a* salvation can be predetermined 
or earned by hard work 

.' b. during life— ignorant of predestinatio: 
c* members of elect unknown 
d # all must attempt to earn salvation 



salvation earned through industry 
a. As Edgar A. J. Johnson points - .r 

. f out. in "The Economic Philosophy 

.k- f . of John Winthrop": • : ":ip. -'■{ V - ; 1 

y. : . health wa s conceived^ to be a manifestation of God 1 s ; • . :-:L 
and God r s benevolence, entrusted to men who must hus- . . 

'Z... 1 band it. ac .. stewards;#;!:: .The .Gospe 1 .;.:law. # apco.rcrng. 

['■'.* a. /‘Ill *1.. '• m *-4 UUi*v---7‘ kiVv- 1 h tH ‘ L : n * 
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accumulation of wealth 

1, sign of God's favor 

2, signifies salvation of soul 



after death 



3* 



Puritans very idustrious 

a, worked hard to gain salvation 

b. goal was individual profit making 



4 C 



,L 3 iQ groundwork ror Amer iccin. caprtaln 
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Mercantilism . , 

a 9 British economic policy towards colonies 
theory —wan 1th equals power 
colonies- existed for, economic. benefit of 
mother country 



b e 

c. 



d 



virtual monopoly of trade 
raw materials in colonies us< 



ed ' for menu- 



£. 



g< 



facturing in England 
gradual extension to international ^ trade 
triangular trade— very profitable for 
colonists 



colonies— 

manufacture 



return to 



West Indies-- ^ ~ 
sell slaves, buy 




export to 



i Africa— 

"* sell rum 



> buy slaves 



molasses ana other 
island products 



ship to 



c. 



growth of capitalism ; 

1* Constitution 

: 4y-‘' : ..a.« free trade among: all states C 

provides for free enterprise 
government— laissez-faire 
safeguards right of private property 
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Nat iona 1 Bank 

a. - Alexander Hamilton • . . 

X, : ; -v bank wou ]£l be under pr ivate ownership 
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b, Andrew Jackson 

1. bank-dangercus monopoly 

2, harmful to common man 
not a central, unifying institution 
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4. 



private commercial enterprise run 
for the profit of shareholders 



3. 



influence of frontier 



C£ t 



xr on tier traits 

1. inti iv id ua 1 1 cm and self-reliance 

a, had to adopt t:o changing conditions 



struggle 






forces of nature 



2 . 



democracy 

a. all ethnic groups 
b« all started out equally 



b. 



3. ingenuity - - 

cl* Q£v) IlTV 3.0ft 6 tiS&CICQ 
b s uncivilised area 
c. resourcefullness required to make 
a living 

3 waves of settlers— as explained by 
J. M. Peck*s A blew Guide for Emigrants 
to the West (133b; 

T <M MWIWihrt " ’ 

, squatters 



"It is quite immaterial whether he ever becomes the ox-mer 
of the soil. He is the occupant for the time being* pays no 
rent, and feels as independent as the ‘lord of the manor. 1 
With ahorse, cox-7, and one or tx?o breeders of swine, he strikes 
into the woods with his family, and becomes the founder of a 
new county, or perhaps state. Ke builds his cabin, gathers 
around him a few other families of similar taste and habits, 
and occupies till the range is somewhat subdued, and hunting 
a little precarious, or, which is more frequently the case, 
till neighbors crowd around, roads, bridges, and fields annoy 
him, and he lacks e lb 0X7« room, n 15 

2. settlers ; i>:k' ’ : ' : Y V..:; . ■ ‘ ' ■ 

"The next class of emigrants purchase the lands, add 
1 field. 'to field, * clear out the roads, throw rough bridges 
over the streams, put up hewn log houses, with glass windows, 
and brick or stone chimneys, occasionally plant orchards, 
build mills, school houses, court houses ... and esdriibit j: 
the picture and forms of p lain, frugal, c ivilized life* "15 . 
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capitalists 
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Ihe men of capital and enterprise come. 



a 



The 1 settlor 1 

is ready to cell out, and take advantage of the rise of pro 
psrty— push farther into the interior, and becotae himself, 
man of capital and enterprise in t irae . The email village 
rises to a spacious town or city— substantial edifices of 
brick, extensive fields, orchards, gardens --colleges and 
churches are seen, ”15 
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a, 

b e 



poSw v/iv <!•!< ha*. Cj.a ^ ^ 

government laissez-faire policy 
14 1 h a mend me ri t 

state shall make or enforce any 
. law which -shall abridge the ^privileges 
, or. iatnunificp of eitissna of the ^ United 
States: nor shall any state deprive 



A 

3. 



any person or lire, liberty, or pro- 
perty without clue process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the law, 
passed to help ITagro 
interpreted by big business as a 
Constitutional upholding of laisses- 
f a ire 



c, 

d. 



e. 



growth of private enterprise 
large scale competition between companies 
1. small companies driven out of business 
2 # encouraged business consolidation 

business consolidation 
1. causes 

a, growth of mass production due to 
Industrial Revolution 
b* fierce competition 
c. increasing business costs 

1, advertising 

2, salesman 

3, machinery 



2 . 
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purpose of busi.nes3 consolidation 
a, to achieve monopoly of industry 
b « monopoly « no competition 
a complete control of price structure 
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types of business consolidation 
a, ■ . .pools 4:', .. v .. 

' 1, agreement between 2 or more 
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trusts 



1. 
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4. 



combination of independent 
corporations designed to gain, 
control of largo part or the 
market for that commodity 
board of trustees holds stock for 
member corporations and pays 
members dividends out of con- 
solidated profits 
h or is onto 1- -member corporate ions 
competitors in same industry 
vertical- -member corp oration c 
involved in production of 
same product . 
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fig C ? 5 ™ ' *' & 3 
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i~~ corporation owns controlling 
portion of. stock of other 
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companies 
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company acquires stock of one 
or more other companies 
new owner dissolves other cor- 
poration 

controlling corporation ab- 
sorbs resources of company 
taken over 



effect of consolidation 
a, companies cooperate at expense of 
public and small businesses 
movement towards monopolies 
small businessman cannot keep up 
is driven out of business 
prices driven up through lack of 
competition 



b, 

c. 
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legislation passed to curb consolidation 
a. Interstate Commerce Act— 1087 
1. to curb railroads 
provisions 

a, just and reasonable rates 

b. forbade personal discrimina- 
tion 

1, no special rates 
2 ,... no rebates ■' 
e> forbade discriminations . 

. ... between localities 
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1897 *• Maximum Freight Rate Case 
a. Supreme Court Casa 
b„ ruled that regulation of 
railroad rates not a power 
of Congress 



b* 



2. 



Sherman Anti-Trust Act— 1G90 
1, prohibits combinations in 
restraint of trade 
forbids monopolies and attempt 
to monopolize 
rarely used at first 
enforcement , 

a B President Theodore Roose” 
ve It— Northern Securities 
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President Taft-Standard 

oil ■ ■ 



Clayton Anti-Trust Act— 1914 
1« ‘ prohibits local price discrimina- 
tion 

2, no interlocking directorates 

3. no contracts which forbid buyer 
to use goods which compete with 
those of the seller 

e,g. United Shoe Machinery 
Company 

monopoly of lasting machine 
insisted that shoe manu- 
facturers to whom company 
leased lasting machines 
also use its other machines 
known as a tying contract 



So 
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Federal Trade Commission Act— 1914 

1, established Federal Trade 
Commission 

2, prevention of unfair methods 
of competition 



2« Prices and Profits 
a* the price system 

1, price » amount of money given in exchange for 

one unit of product . /. f 

2. law of supply and demand 

a. price vary directly with demand 
iff :V‘ ■ ’ £ 1 • ■ high demand— prices rise • . ■ y-j^ : \ ££ :: 

£•£•;' £2. low demand -«pr icc s fall .. '.£‘£ . '£££'* '‘"T.£ 
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3* overproduction-- £ orces prices down. 
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b, profit-making 

profits " net income of a business 
revenue minus cost equals profit 
a* revenue - income derived from sale of goods 
b* costs 

1# all expenses incurred 5.n production 
of good s 
2, fixed costs 

a e do not change with quantity of 
output 
b« examples 
X# rent 

2, real estate taxes 

3. fire insurance on plant 



i *; ? o v* •$ n K ’{ o rr,crc. 

• - a* vary with quantity of output 
b c examples 
1 # labor 
2, materials 

factors of production 
a, land 

1. physical site of company 

2. cost - rent 



3. 



4. 



b. labor 

1. all efforts by people to create 
good or services 

2. cost - wages or salaries 

c* capital 

1, goods used to produce other goods 

2, all wealth except land 

3, cost - interest 

d» management 

1. ability to lead company 

2, reward for ability— profits 

Jones’Bakery 

Profit and Loss Statement - 1967 .. 



Net Income 

Cost of Goods Sold 



210,000 
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Selling and Administrative • Expense : ^ 



16Q,000 
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Total Cost oi; Operation 

Net Operating Profit 

Other income (none) 

Other expense: 

Rent 

Land 1,500 

Store 2,400 

Interest on. Borrowed Capital 



193.500 

16,500 



4,000 



5,000 



Net 



Profit 



9.000 

7,500 



3. 



a* Is this an efficiently-run business'? 

• : ■ Exp la In „ ■ - ; .• - • . ' 

b* Which expenses are fixed costa? 

Variable costs? 

c. Which expanses involve the factors of 
production? 

d. If 1968 turns out to be a bad year for 
Mr* Jones, how could he adjust his budget? 



The Robber Barons 

a* methods of gaining industrial leadership 
1* 5-ntroduction of new product 
2, introduction of new method of production 
3* opening of new markets 

4. new methods involving use of raw materials 

5. development of new organization of industry. 



b. 

c* 



these factors utilized by big business during 
last half of 19fch century 
robber baron 

1. more interested in private wealth and power 
than in improving American economy and pro- 
duction 

lack of business ethics and social responsibility 
took advantage of government and people to 
further their own financial situation 
motivated by drive for power 



2 . 

3. 



4. 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt (1792 - 1877) 

1. raised new New York waterfront 

2. little formal education ^ 7 

3. / borrowed $100 from ‘his mother and bought 
a. ferried people from is land to / island 
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4, 



5 0 

6. 

7. 



3« 

9. 



10 , 

11 . 



became interested in i:ailroads when in his- 
late 60*s— in spite of the fact that he was 
afraid to ride in. them 
no business scruples 

manipulated stock— bribed legislators 
bought $aw York Central, Harlera Railroad, and 
Hudson River Railroad -"monopoly between Man- 
batten and Buffalo 

moved westward and controlled most major 

railroad lines 

improved railroad service 

a*" steel rail 

b„ standard track gauge 

solidified railroad stock 

estate, worth about $100,000,000 at h in death 



e* 



Andrew Carnegie * - -. 

1, Scottish immigrant t 

first job— bobbin boy earning $l P 20./a week, 
then worked for Ties tern Union and on railroads 



2 . 

3„ 

4. 



5. 

6* 

7. 

8. 

9. 



worked hard, saved money, impre ssed ^ influen- 
tial people, and accumulated capital 
entered steel business 

a. Besseraer process of making steel 

b, tremendous organizer 

c 0 know very little about steel production 
himself 

do hired very capable men 

against monopolies and trust 
company was a partnership 

company later became U,S, Steel— first billion 
dollar corporation 

1900— Carnegie worth about $440,000,000,. 
became a philanthropist— gave away about 
$350,000,000 
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John D. Rockerfeller 
1, successful businessman at age 19 

formed Standard Oil Corporation— 1370— 

1st large trust 
elimination of middlemen 
destruction of competitors 

maintained monopoly by cutting prices until com- 
petitors went bankrupt, then raised prices rapidly 
forced railroads to give him large rebates 
by 1877— Rockefeller controlled about 95% ; -- 
of all II. S. oil refineries 
superior product manufactured 
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When X wan ten years old, X had succeeded in 
saving seme money earned in various boyish ways about my 
native place. It was only £i.,.iy dollars, but a neighbor 
needed just that amount, and X loaned it' to him at seven 
per cent interest. At about the same time I was hoeing po- 
tatoes for a farmer at thirty-seven and one-half cents a 
day „ Well, at the end of the year I found that the money X 
had loaned out at interest had earned me three dollars and 
fifty cents, X took the interest in my hand and by an easy 
calculation found that it represented almost, ten days 7 labor. 
From chat time onward I determined to 'make money work for me. 




no has cult Lvateo the nab rf s 



enemy 
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c? He 

iuUo t save • all he can, ni season mto out uCuu^r* , — i.rr^c 

experience of mine taught me a lesson that X have remembered 
ail lay lure, 
the virtues of 
respect * 
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_ n myself; ' it " taught me 

f se l£~repr c ss ica , of prudence, economy and self- 
, , self-reliance— that ingrained sense, of ^re- 
Lyxhg upon oneself in every emergency of life, of not having 
to depend upon anyone, of realising that all one has is hie 
reason of his own efforts. That is true independence. 

Extravagance is our national curse. We make more money 
in the United States than do the people of any other nation 
in the world. But we are also more extravagant than any 
other people. The French are the richest people in the world 
because they are the most economical. They are economical 
not only in the matter of money, but in all things, Ride 
through Franca, you will scarcely find a foot of arable land 
that is not under cultivation. They economize their time ? 
their energies, and are lavish only with their opportunities, 
with which they can afford to be lavish, for by economy they 
have prepared to take full advantage of them when they appear. 
But don 1 1 conceive the vain notion that wealth is every- 
thing. No man has a right to hoard money for the. mere plea- 
sure of hoarding, I believe that the gift of money-making is 
imparted to a man just as the gift of poetry, or sculpture, 
or the art of healing is given to a man-- just as one man is 
endowed with a genius for mechanics, another for finance, 
and a third for industrial enterprise. And as each of these 
gifts is bestowed, so must it be used for the general uplift- 
ing of humanity, That is another lesson that should be im- 
pressed upon the American youth, ‘ To make a selfish use of 
his opportunities is to defeat the purpose for which they 
were given him. Every man owes a debt to humanity, and in 
accordance with the manner in which ha discharges that debt 
• will he be judged," — r^£r ; ^i;.v >. 
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At the beginning, the boy must look to his health; v?ith- 
out health one can do nothing* Health is a blessing that 
transcends all other earthly things* The man with nothing 
but good health is rich compared with the man of wealth who 
has lost his health. Therefore, I would say to the boy who 



is beginning life and. wants 'to take 
rewards that come fr. a meritorious 
Do not sacrifice it to anything else 



advantage 



of 



A 

JL 



all the 

effort, guard your health 
Get all the fresh air 



you can; none of the pastimes of boyhood is to be ignored. 




your 



severing. 



And then a young man must be both practical and per- 
Don 1 1 attempt to do more than you can carry out 



successfully ; but 
nothing to stand 
wisely. Perseverance 



? 

in 



taken counsel wxfch 
the way of your success. 



Having 



your se sx . 



allow 



s . once it is planned 
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the great thing. The young man who 
one who succeeds. There are innumerable oppor- 
tune young man v?ho knows just what he wants to 



do, and will do it with all his strength, Don *t let your 
araoi.tion run away with you. Move slowly but surely* Always 
obey instructions; you must learn to obey orders before you 
can hope to give them. 

X would also say to young men, be earnest. Earnestness 
and sincerity are two of the sign-posts along the road to 
success. Inspire your employer with confidence in you. It 
is chiefly to my confidence in men and my ability to inspire 
their confidence in me that I owe my success in life. 

Don*t be afraid of work. The sturdy, hard-working men 
make our country great. And don*t reach forward too eagerly. 
One of the great evils of the day is the anxiety of young 
men to get to the front too rapidly. Lasting successes are 
those which are carefully, even painfully, built up. Life is 
not a gamble, and desirable success cannot be won by the turn 
of a card. Be satisfied with small results at first. Culti- 
vate a due sense of proportion, A man who is engaged as a. 
chauffeur is expected to be a good chauffeur, not a director 
of a bank or the manager of a railroad. The caddy who at- 
tends strictly to business on the golf links and accurately 
and promptly follows the ball, is more apt to make a success 
of life, than the bookkeeper who permits his mind to wander 
from his books to the work of the superintendent out in the 
shop . . . . : . ■ 

X have the utmost faith in boys* I must have, for I 
have the utmost faith in the future of our country. All • 

that is needed is to awaken them to their opportunities, and 
for this we must depend upon our religious and educational 
institutions, I think a college education is a splendid 



thing for a boy ; but X would not' sav that 
necessary* ^ I hadn 1 1 the advantage of a 



it 



is 



O' 



absolutely 

education; 



m 









m 



.but. .1 had ;a.,gcod mother, and ..an. excellent, father, and , X.;likc.;^l 
to foal that whatever 1 may have lcst thrbugh failure to ■ - 
aecure^arcollege ^ educatioii :XTmada;.;up^ through 

xng*'.-' '1 t-rs -in- the- home circle that «the charaet.er:rpf a~ hoy ia.v ;; . 
forrsiod,’ There he ;« wbibes - those prino:^ Will follow' 1 ^': 

■hiai^ai^thr ougiy&lf home^f aining ^give s : higi^somefch ing¥- ■ 
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that he can neve 
no 



p:et at college : but at the same time 




xng tnat 



_ a boy get a in the technical schools that have aprung 

up all over the country. This .is an age of specialization. 
There is an unceasing demand on every hand™- in the mining 



industries, the railroads, the industrials, the mills, 
the factories— -for men with special, technical knowledge 



and 



that will enable them intelligently* to take up the important 



wor 



that 



xc go ins* on* 



boy of fifty years ago dicri* t enjoy, 
school 



m a 



Tiers is a groat advantage that the 
Now one may enter a 

and learn in his youth many of the things that the 
hardest kind of labor was needed to teach in bygone clays. 

He gets the technical knowledge that enables him to begin 
long v?«y ciueecs or - the boy of .:*.*» sty years ago 0 n <> *> 

X deny eiiipnat xos 1 xy c Lie assertion that oppo^. tmnXw y ha o 
been restricted or individual effort stifled by reason of 
the growth of the trusts. On the contrary, the. trusts have 
opened *>? xdcr ay e »i u a s and greater opp or t un .u Lie s to the young 
men of to-day than those of any other generation ever en- 
joyed, In the old days, before the union of Interests, 
murderous competition made any business venture precarious; 
but ‘aside from that, through lack of time, opportunity, and 
capital, the young man was kept within a very restricted 
field. It is combination that has produced the capital to 
open up mines and factories, to build great industrial plants 
and the monster wholesale and retail establishments. It is 
combination and capital that have set the railroads shooting 
in a hundred different directions all over the continent. 

The reduction of the work of the world to scientific princi- 
ples has opened possibilities for young men in a thousand 
different lines. And only the beginning has been made. At 
the beginning of our present economic era, men, brains, and 
ability were needed to take hold. Those men have about per- 
formed their tasks now. But who that has faith in his coun- 
try will accept the theory that the work has all been clone; 
that railroad development has reached its limit; that the 
steel industry can go no further; that in coal, iron, copper, 
lead, the industrials, agriculture, shipping, finance, the 
apex of development has been reached ana that all this is re- 
quired for the future is to steer the bark straight? 

Even were this so, every generation would require thou- 
sands of young, ambitious, and vigorous men to take up the 
work where the retiring heads leave off. But it is not so. 
Our material progress, great as it has been, has only marked 
the * 

>Amer: 

■■■v to 

,7., ..the. , 

•£ modern methods. They are the : hew. executives, the future mas- ; 

" ,H ters of finance, the ‘creator3- f of mater3Al wealth,' and the 
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In the enlarged field which consolidation and concen- 
tration have created , t there 5 . j no. possible limit to the sue-;. 




t:ie great in ter eat j which "have, been created are not to fall 



into decay, Progress is the keynote , „ 
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What event s in- Rockefeller’s early life seemed to shape, 
niixi icoir ci biisiiviss 

What qualities does Rockefeller emphasize for success in 
business? 

Does he think, that the growth of trusts has stifled in- 
dividual. opportunity in freer lea? 

What kind of opportunities dean ha see in a business world 
1*0 dominated by concentration and combination? 

Is this statement still relevant today? Explain, - 
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g, other Robber Barons 

1, J, P, Morgan- -financier 
2 0 James Fisk and Jay Gould 
a, financiers 
be Erie Railroad 
c, cornering gold market* 



•1868 
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3, Jamas J, Hill— railroad 
4* Daniel Drew 
a* financier 
b, railroad tycoon 
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h. the Gilded Age 

1, years following Civil War 

2. political corruption 

3, no income tax 

4. government laissez-faire 
5* economic-Darwinism 

6, lack of business conscience 
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4# Business Consolidation Today 
a, tight government regulation 
b # diversification of companies 
•>. pf- 1« Ford • owns - Philco p ■ 

2, General Motors owns Frigida ire 
; i.;: ; 3. RCA owns Rertz-Rent-A-Car 
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,c. ; utility companies— monopolies 

-V 1*; government . regulated . / ik-i' 

2 , r tremendous volume of business— can afford 



charge very low . wages..:,-;. . 
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Clas3 Discussion: 

a c Discuss the relationship between Protestantism 
and Capitalism. 

How did our early history provide a basis for a 
capitalist economy? 

Why did efforts at socialism in the United States 
fail? 

How did large-scale competition lead to business 
consolidation? 

How -.did the various types of consolidation work 
against public interest? 

Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of un- 
harnessed free enterprise. 

Illustrate the law of supply and demand. 

What were the long-range legacies of the Robber 
Barons to the American economic system? 

i. Could the era of the Robber Barons occur again? 

■ Why not? 

j. What factors influenced the appearance of a 

‘ Gilded Age”? Explain. r ,"-' 

Class Problems and Projects: 

a, Tom is a junior in high school. For the summer 
he has decided to begin his own gardening ser- 
vices. He can work up to 40 hours a week, spend- 
ing two hours on each lawn, and servicing each 
customer once every two weeks. To enable him- 
self to accomodate more customers, he hired his 
younger brother to work with him at $1. 25/hour, 
giving him the same type of schedule. 

Going from door to door throughout his 
neighborhood, Tom acquired 30 steady customers, 
with the understanding that his customers pro- 
vide all necessary equipment. 

By advertising in his local paper* through- 
out the summer (8 weeks) at the rate of $10 per 
week, Tom received six additional customers. 

Wl^at is the maximum number of cutomers that 
Tom and his brother can handle? 

2. How much per hour should Tom charge, his customers? 
'3.- What economic factors must Tom take into ac- 
count before making this decision? 

*, 4. Is it worth $10 a weejk for Tom to advertise? 

5. At the rate you have proposed, how much pure 
profit will Tom make per week? 

b. The Acme Pen Company produces about 100,000 X- 
1 • pens a year and sells them for $1 per pen. . On 

the basis of a production of 100,000 the com- 
^•;pany;.pays. $20,000 for materials , $40,000 for 
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Xf the company gets a moderate amount of new 
business, the variable costj will go up, but 
the fixed costs will remain the same, as long as 
the company is not producing at capacity. 

One large wholesaler has requested an order 
o£ 10,000 pens if the Acme Company will lower its 
price to $ t 85 per unit. 



X. 



3o 



On the basis of this informat 3 . 0 a, draw up a 
profit and loss statement for the Acme Pen 
Company, clearly differentiating between 
fired and variable costs. 

What is the production cost per unit of this 
company? 

Would it be economically wise to accept the 
order from the wholesale company? Explain. 
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Role Playing - A 

1. Divide class into seven small groups. 

2. Groups will represent different phases of 
industry: 

a. financial backers (1 group) 

b. < suppliers (3 groups) 

c. . retailers (3 groups) 

3« Groups will act out different forms of 
business consolidations. 

4. Movements of each group will be recorded 
on chalkboard. 

5. Students combining must explain why they are 
doing so. 

6. Class discussion of motives and methods of 
consolidation will follow completion of project. 

d. Role Playing - B 
1. Objectives 

a. for students to jee the economic principles 
of competition, price, and profit at work 

b. to understand business methods and business 

ethics • - • — — 

c. to understand free enterprise system by 
actually taking part in it. 



2 . 



3. 

4. 






Supplies 

a* large supply of old magazines 

b. play money in small denomination, 
including coins 

Teacher acts as banker. 

Class is divided into 5 groups: 
a. 1 group ic supplier 

,,b* 3 groups represent retailers: 1 proprietor, 

1 small partnership, and 1 corporation 

c. remaining group consumers 
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6. Groups: 

Group JC - 3 students 

a, masiuracturer /supplier 

b, in charge of all magazine distribution 

c, set wholesale price per unit based on 
supply and demand for each type of magazine 

d, hand in worksheet explaining hypothetical 
cost or production, and projected profit 
based on prices set and supply of magazines 

Group XI « 1 student 

a. pf op r I e torch ip - retailer 

b. $100 assets 

c* set up business based on asocts 

1, cost of magazines • . * 

2 , advertising 

3, hired help* if any 

d„ set price per unit-may vary £*>* !££«*»■’*■**•* 

magazines . , r . .. 

e„ hand in worksheet of projected profit 



a. 

b. 
c • 

d. 

e. 



G rou p III - 2 students 
small partnership - retailer 
assets » $200 

other class members may buy into partner- 
ship for $100 if one partner wishes to 



sell out , 

partners set up business using same ideas 

is proprietor , . 

land in worksheet of projected prorit and 
i nns ntatement. itemizing all costs 



Group IV - 5 students 

a. corporation - retailer 

b. assets ■ $500 . 

c. other class members may buy stock at 
$1 per share if one of the owners 
wishes to sell some of his stock 

d. set up large scale business 

e. hand in projected profit /loss statement 
itemizing all costs 

Group V- remainder of class 
a* consumers 

b. $20 each * . , . - 

c # companies compete for large share of 

business 

d. consumers shop for magazines - 

e. may buy into partnership or corporation 
£«* each consumer hand in statement explain- 
ing advantages and disadvantages of shop- 
ping at each type of business 
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7, Rule: 

a* laisse z~£aire rule 

b„ object is to make money 

c P teacher takes passive role-acts as 

banker and may act as advisor if necessary, 
but students carry out activity for the 
most part on their aim 

8, Conclusion 

a* each business group hand in itemized 
profit/ioss statement 
l 0 How does this compare with projected 
statement? 

2* If difference is large, why? 

3. How successful were you as a business- 
man? Why? 

b. class discussion: 

X, What factors determine success and 
failure in business? 

2* What business type has the best 
chance for success? Why? 

3, What were the advantages and disad- 
vantages of dealing with each type 
of business? 

4. Do you feel that some types of business 
regulations are necessary? Why? 

5 # VJho is hurt the most by the laissez- 
faire philosophy? Why? 

6. What did you learn from this activity? 

Conclusion 

1 # Responsibility of Big Business to Society 
a« Economic Role of Industry? 

1, individual profit making 

2, help national economy 

b. Social Role of Industry 
1* aid in poverty program 

2. job training for culturally deprived 

3, provide for education for workers 
4* pollution 

c # Have students write to various companies re- 
questing information on their contributions 
to society, and asking what role they feel 
industry should play. 

2 # How does industry capitalize at the expense of the 
public? 

3* How does industry benefit the public? 

4* Do you think any- new regulations arc needed? 
Explain, 

5* " Wbnt did you teem from this unit? 
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IKDUST3IAL PREP CHEMISTRY 
INTRODUCTION 

Chemistry is a subject too often avoided by work-bound young- 
sters in high schools. Perhaps the resin reasons are: there is 

a definite college preparatory design to it and more often than 
not, the material presented is not of interest to this group. 

The Industr * al Pre P chemistry course is an attempt to introduce 
stude n ts to the practical aspects of chemistry, in relation to 
their oc cupational interests and their personal environments. 

High school chemistry can be made interesting to most young 
people. Changing the method of formal presentation to one that 

is more laboratory oriented and deals with practical, relevant 
material. 

The chemistry unit for the Industrial Prep Program offers 
a series of experiences which attempt to discipline the thinking 
of a youngster, while at the same time arouse a curiosity to thp 
r ? le of chemistry in his daily. life. Much of the work is con- 
cerned with the | how" of laboratroy techniques and processes 
rather than the "why" of theoretical chemistry. There are more 
lab sessions scheduled than lecture presentations* Topics of 
present day interest are brought into the laboratory with experi- 
ments in air and water pollution, plant and animal conservation, 
analytical work on toothpastes, lipsticks, cold creams, end 
other personal and household products such as fabrics (both 
n*i turn 1 and synfc he L io . ) A s iza b lc por c ion of work* is devoted to 
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INDUSTRIAL PREP CHEMISTRY: INTRODUCTION . Page 2 

areas of food additives such as colorings, flavors, and pre- 
servatives, 

A number of students have the opportunity to work in 
commercial labs, therefore, much attention is given to safety 
in the laboratory. Meetings held with representatives of local 

pharmaceutical and industrial chemistry firms help establish a 

* . * 

priority of teaching units for the course. Concentration is 
°^-. t k < r following skill developing operations: 

a. Physical measurements includung determination of 
melting points, spectrometry— infra-red and ultra - 

* N violet spectra, etc. 

L,\ 

/ b. Use of various types of analytical balances. 

y-\ / , \ 

(J'y/ c * Thin layer chromatography, 

M/ • <*• Titrations. 

\/ e. Performing crystalizations . v 

' ( j.: • • • 

f. Performing distillations. 

< 

g. Preparation of reagents. 

h. Laboratory maintenance. 

1. Cleaning specialized equipment. 

A good foundation can be built for fulfilling laboratory assistant 
tra in ing aswel j as of fering stude nts a n interesting and rewarding 
science educ ation experience with high school experience in these 
areas . 

» 
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Unit I - Introduction to Industrial Prep Chemistry 



Objective: 



To create an interc 
vatc the student no 
of the subject* 



st in chemistry and to rnoti- 
that bo will seek knowledge 



A. Why study chemistry? 

1, There is evidence of chemistry in this room and in 
our daily living 0 The glass, the window frames 
(aluminum) most articles that you can see has some 
relation to chemistry* Chemical processes have 
brought us new and better things for a more leisurely 
living. 

2» Show samples of steel, plastic, rubber, perfume, 
nylon, etc. 

Why are these articles important to us? How do we 
obtain them from nature? Chemists create new and 
better products. Show newer metals, medicinals, 
teflon: advertisements may be used in place of actual 

samples* .. r / 

• • * •- • . ^ ■ - • • » 

B* Chemistry as a vocation or profession. 

1. What kind of work does a chemist do? Look around 

the room and you will find many examples showing the 

• • * . • • 

kind of work the chemist does. A chemists contribu- 
tions to scientific discoveries may be summarized as 
follows: a) He makes new substances; b) He analyzes 

substances for their composition. 
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2. To avoid error in his thinking, the chemist works in 
a special manner, called the scientific method, 
a. Ho softs himself a definite problem. His problem 
is narrow in scope, but the question is clearly 
defined. 

b * S§LSS^^£S^5^^! Qg^.g^sblo.^j^s_as.,_ho. can about 
‘ hLn.-J>VoblQm 9 lie can obtain facts by reading author 



ties, and by performing experiments. He classifies 
his facts and scrutinizes them carefully. With an 
open mind he includes all the facts, even those 
which may disprove some of his pet convictions, 
c • He makes a temporary guess or hypothesis . His 
scientific guess is based on all the facts he 
can possible gather. 

He testa his hypothesis experimentally in the 
laboratory . In this step, the chemist gathers 
more facts which have to be classified. * * 

•* **■ e. In light of this experimentation, the chemist 
may modify his hypothesis . He may even dis.card 

it for a new one that will agree with the ob- 

1- «... • * * ' 

. , served facts. 

• «• *-••• » f -».•* S. • • * • , , *• ^ 

Student Reports 

!• Make a list of five applications of chemistry that you 
see in your home. 

2* Name three men who made significant chemical discoveries in 
the nineteenth century and give the contribution of each. 

% Make a report on the life of Lavoisier, Midge ley, Richards, 

- ; Haber, Funk, Davy or any other notable scientist, , 
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Unit I - Section I - Chemical Symbols 



Objective : 



To learn the symbols end valences of some of the 
common elements « 



A, Symbols are used in many areas instead of writing out 
vyords and phrases* This practice save time and space • 
The symbols and charges you are expected to know are 



listed be low o 
Elem en t 
Aluminum 
Barium 

Bromine (Bromide) 

Calcium 

Chlorine (Chloride) 

Copper I (Cuperous) 

Copper II (Cuperic) 

Fluorine (Fluoride) 

Hydrogen 
Iodine (Iodide) 

Iron II (Ferrous) 

Iron III (Ferric) 

Lead 

Magnesium 

Mercury I (Mercurous) 

Mercury II (Mercuric) 

Nickel 

Oxygen (OxJ.de) 

Potassium 

Silver 

• • • ■ * ,-■» *. + •' 

Sodium 

Sulfur (Sulfide 

' Sine' " ' ' ; • 
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Symbol 


Charge (When 




is a compound ) 


A1 


+3‘ 


Ba 


-1-2 


Br 


-1 


Ca 


+2 


Cl 


-1 


Cu 


+1 


Cu 


+2 


F 


-1 


H 


-1 


1 


-1 


Fe 


+2 


Fe 


+3 


Pb 


+2 


Mg 


+2 


Hg 2 


+2 


Hg 


+2 


Ni 


+2 


0 


-2 


K 


+1 


.. Ag 


+1 


Na 


-KL 


S 


• -2 


Zn 


+2 



/..*■ . • ■ -;r . • 



r 



•*r.',rr<rr> 
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B« Radicals 

Groups of atoms that are chemically bound to each other 



and act as one c 


itoa are known as radicals. 


The 'following 


a short list of 
Marne of Radical 


common radicals. 

S yrabo 1 

m*** 


CMrse 

.1-, ...» HWM 


Ammonium 


(MH 4 ) 


+1 


Carbonate 


(C 0 3 ) 


-2 


Hydroxide 


(OH) 


-1 


Hitrate 


(HO3) 


•*1 


Hitrite 


(H0 2 ) 


~1 


Sulfite 


(S 0 3 ) 


~2 


Sulfate 


(S0 4 ) 


CM 

1 


Phosphate 


<*ty 


-3 



Please notice in the list of elements that the first 
letter of the symbol is always a capital and if there is a 
second letter it is always a small (Ibwer case) letter.--:.. : 

In the case of radicals, each new element must be written 
with a capital letter. For instance the bicarbonate radical 
(HCO3) has three different elements grouped together acting 

as one.. All radicals have a charge. 

Using symboYs and knowing the charges (valences) we can 
make the formulas of many compounds. We will take up formula 
writing in a few weeks after we have memorized the preceeding 

lists. 
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Unit X - Section 11 - Too Lottie System 



fhjoctive: To learn the metric cyo—rj fir: laboirtory tneoemrenents. 
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A* In the united States .ind Great Britain we use the foot- 
pound- second cystea of sacasurccaat rather than the nr.tr ic 
system* But, in science, all the world including the 
United States and Great Britain use the ns trie system. 

The metric system is gaining a foothold hero as evidenced 
by the weight markings on cereal boxes and voluaeu mark- 
ings on liquid containers. The weights are marked in 
ounces and grams and volume markings are in quarts and 
liters* The calories we are concerned with in foods is 
a metric unit* The metric system is a decimal system 
similar to our money system* 

1* Give each student a meter stick and have them measure 
the lab table, their height, books, and other materials 
. brought to class for that purpose* Have students 
memorise the prefixes most used in the laboratory* 



Milli. « one tho.^andth » * .001 

• m ' * *» <*h> « * *--»•*- *o- - 

1 millim eter * meter » *001 o 

l lallUa ram * 1qCh J A 8*8° m #001 g 
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Cacti » one hundredth a JIqq u *01 
1 cent imeter ■» of & mettr * *01 e 

1 jwg * ig ram * of a gran 45 *01 g 
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Dcci » one tenth 
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.1 
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1 c!ee: J r»cS:o- *- v.; of a t-ictpi* » ,1 ro 
1 f.ecirr^u) ** J~. of a gia; ; » ,1 G 

*'* i0 



Kilo ** cne thousand *= 1,000 
1 kilra ator « 1,000 niters 
1 kf lr«t ram •* 1,000 grams 

After you have memorized the prefixes rad you know the 

rudiments of the metric system, it will be a surprise to sec 
all the areas where we use the metric system* If you watch 
international sports events, especially the Olympics, you 
will see all measurements in the metric system* 

It will be necessary for you to be able to convert the 
metric system to the English system of measurement (FPS) end 
visa versa* 

* It is helpful to memorise the following conversibn units: 
Length: 1 meter 0 39*37 inches (in*) 

- — 1 inch 0 2*54 centimeters (cm) 

• r. 1 meter 0 3*28 feet (ft) 

\ •- ^ ^ ***** ^ 

* .... % 

Height: 1 kilogram » 2*2 pounds (lb) 

* * . - * 

1 pound 0 454* grams (g) 

approximately 23 grams 0 1 ounce (oz_ 

Volume: 1 liter (1) 0 1*06 quarts (qt) 

1 quart 0 944 milliliters (ml) 

Times It is measured die same all over the world. 
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Temperature; lu tSn r.-' f ’n cy'-VLu th« Colctua or Conti- 
grade thernoratar is vr/'l , 

?’he tcv.peratore r*n^,a between the freezing point of 
water and the normal bo 5.1 in 3 point of water i 3 divided 
into 100 cruel parts* Xhet is, water freezes at 0°C and 
bni'.c at 130°C in the matrix system. 



Fahrenheit 



Centigrade (Celsius) 



180 ° 



r* 

1 1 


«- 212° 


Hater Boils 100° . 




m- 




9 ' 
* 






— 32° 


Hater Freezes */* 




»• 


1 ^ 






V 






V 



l 



From the above comparison we can see that a 1C° tempera* 
ture change is greater than IF 0 temperature change, 1C° 
change equals 1.8 F° change. 

In order to convert one temperature scale to the other, 
use the formula below, 

1, Add a 440 

2, Multiply by 5/9 or 9/5 

3, a. From °F to °C use 5/9 
b. From °C to °F use 9/5 

3, Add a -40 





Example: 


;■ rt 


1. 20° 
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+s« 0 c - +SG°; 
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2 , 60 x 9/5 • 108 



3 . 108 
- 40 
4 0 §°F 



2£8 






- 
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• \ 


I/‘t*3 now cbnnse 6C°F to °C# 




i . 
Li 

! ) 


1 , *68 c F 2. IOC >: 0/5 - 

+jl03 


•:cu 

../o 


%. . 


G0°F « 20°C 
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Simolev. A Treaeurv of Science, PP. 42 
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Unit II - Section I - The*. Mature of Hatter and Change 



Objective: To give the student the correct idea of natter 



•1 



0 

j 

D 

Q 



and change matter undergoes. 

A. Hatter is anything that occupies space and has weight. 
Salt, brenc, lend, water, end paper are different kinds 
of me { ter. Such things as heat, light, sound, rod elec- 
ts- :.o \%.y aru not considered matter since they have no 
weight. They are different forms of energy. The differ- 
ent forms of energy net on matter to produce chemical and 
physical changes in matter. 

1. There are three states of matter: solids, liquids, 

and gases. 

Generally when we think of water we imagine it as a 
liquid. But, as you well know water can be frozen 
to ice (solid or boiled and turned into a vapor (gas). 
(Demonstrate three states of matter using moth balls.) 
The changes of solid to liquid and to a gas are phy- 
sical changes i - ~ 
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Comparison of the Three States of Matter 
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Property 


Solids 


• 

Liquids 


Gases 


Volume 


Have a. definite 
shape and volume. 


Definite— take 

• 

shape of con- 
tainer* 


Indefinite; 
expands to 
fill container. 


Molecules j 


Cling toge- 


Move more 


More freely 




j ther firmly*. 


freely* 


. { 




! 1 




exert pressure.] 



m 



2, There r.::o over 100 Dimple oubsuCnees called elements 
that hr.vc been discovered „ The word element means 
a substance t;b£c!> has net been decomposed into sim- 
pler svbatanecs by ordinary chemical mans » Wo are 
c.'wlud 3 nn. clear reactions whereby a heavy atom is 
t.yi it into t.:*o simpler -tores an the atomic bc.i«b r 
3 r :!.,vpl?*r. substance.:- arc either mixtures or compounds. 

A compound i.r iu»;h‘. up of two or mere a lorn ants com- 
bined in a definite proportion by ueight. A rair- 
ture is composed of two or more parts (ingredients) 
not bound together chemically and in no fixed propor- 
tion. 

4* What are the different kinds of elements? 

Elements can be separated by their characteris- 
tics. We have metals , nonmetals , and metalloids. 
Metalloids consist of those elements that exhibit 
characteristics of both metals and nonmetals. Ex- 
amples of metalloids would be boron, silicon, arsenic 
and antimony. 

The general characteristics of metals are ■ 
usually shinny 
conducts heat 
conducts electricity 
can be drawn into a wire 
malleable 

Metals will usually combine with oxygen, either at 
room temper ature or at hi^h&r tc&pcraturts, forming 

oxides. 
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The nnme 
u:.i or ium. 
arc c’&upleo 
ZO Id. copper 
syst'-n ca,r.c 



8 of recently discovered metals end in 
Sodium, calcium, potassium, and aluminum 
of the ltisi end tna cad in ns* Metals such an 
, zinc, rr.d iron i?ere discovered before this 
into use.. 



The characteristics of nonmatals are almost the oppo- 



site that of metals. 

The general characteristics of nonmetals are: 
poor conductors of electric$.ty 
poor conductors of heat 
dull, waxy appearance 

Recently discovered nonmetals have names which end with 
n or ne. Examples are oxygen, nitrogen, fluorine, chlorine 
bromine, and iodine. 



5. Matter Is composed of small units called molecules. 
A molecule is defined as the smallest unit that can be 
recognized as a particular substance. Eftunples of mole- 
cules ares Pb, CgH^OK, Al, and C^* 

The building blocks of chemistry are atoms. An 
atom is defined as the smallest portion of an element 
that takes part in chemical changes. Examples of atoms 
are shorn on the periodic chart. 
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Student Projects 

Collect samples of elements and display each in a bottle 
mounted on a chart. 

Collect samples of mixtures us«*d iu Uio Uqua display c"c!i 
in a bottle mounted on a chart. 

C6Ui.it camples ef ewpeunds lifted in the heti9e and display 

each in a little mounted on a chart. . 262 
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METRIC SYSTEM B 





V- » 


3 in** mm. 


21. 10 nil.* 3 cm^ 


> 


2, 


30 cm, e 


mm. 


22. 2 oa.*= g 


{ * 
r 


3. 


12 decimeters- cm. 


23. 250 kg. 




A. 


325 mm. = 


cm. 






5. 


10 in.- 


cm. 


24. Add: 




6. 


1000 yd.® m. 


35.5 cm. 


t n 








i o 0 ^ 


i 


7. 


500 m= 


yd. 


335.0 mm. 










10.0 km. 


» 


8. 


10 m® 


ft. 


Meters 


« 


9. 


1.5 km.® 


m 


* 


Q 


10. 


1. km.® 


ft. 


25. 225.0 mm. 




* 






• 1 km. 


n 


11. 


100 km.® 


yd. 


25.0 cm. 


H 








Meters 




12. 


10 lb.® 


kg. 


• 


0 


13. 


10 kg.® 


lb. 




mm 


14. 


200 g« 


kg. 




Q 


15. 


3 g® mg. 




n 


16. 


350 mg.® 


8 




J 


17. 


100 ml.® 






i] 


18. 


1 L.® 


qtV 






19.* 


•50 L® 


vtL. * ^ 




a 


20. 


175 cc.» 


, * * •«*«. — 

ml. 




n 
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Write the formulas for the folio;; ins compounds. 



Tent B. 
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1. Hydrosen Carbonate 

2. Carbon Tetrachloride 

3. Copper II Oxi.de 

4. Calcium Hydroxide 

5. Aluminum Nitrate 
6* Nickel II Sulfide 

7. Hydrogen Acetate 

8. Potassium Chromate 

9. Calcium Chlorate 

10. Barium Hydrogen Carbonate 

11. Lead II Nitrate 

12. Iron III Hydroxide 

13. Magnesium Phosphate 
14* Copper. I Sulfate 

15. Mercury I Carbonate 

16. Zinc Chloride , 

17. Sodium Peroxide 

18*1 Silver Sulfite •_ 



0 



19* Potassium Bromide 
20. Ammonium Sulfide 
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Structure of Atoms, 
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Unit III - Periodic Table, 

and Formula Writing 

Objective: To learr. how compounds ore formed from elements* 

A. The Periodic Table 

In 1803, Dalton stated that each element had a definite 
atomic weight which was the same for all atoms of that ele- 
ment, Attempts were made to group the elements so as to find 
some relationship between atomic weight and the properties of 
the elements* 

a, Johann Dobereiner - 1829 - Triads 

b, John Hew lands - 1863 - Octet Theory 

c, Dmitri Mendelejeff - 1869 - Periodic Law 

'■The properties of elements are periodic functions 
of their atomic weight." 

He arranged the 63 then known elements in order of 
their atomic weights. 

d, Henry Moseley - discovered a property of the elements 
colled the atomic number by using the wave length of 

a 

x-rays • 

B» Structure of the Atom 

1. Niels Bohr - 1913 - Electrons revolve around the nucleus. 

2. Nucleus - Protons - Neutrons 

Atomic number - the number of protons in the nucleus. 

4. Atomic mas9 - sum of the protons and neutrons in the 
nucleus* 

5* Show electron arrangement in energy levels. 

6. Protons, positive charge - Neutrons, no charge - 
Electrons, negative charge. 

...7, Draw diagrams of various atoms - metallic and nenmefcellic* 

5&5 
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Co Fcsrmaticn of Compounds 

1. Ionic bonding - Complete transfer of enc or more elec- 
tron:; from, one atom to another, 

2. Covalent bonding - Sharing of one or more electrons 

between atoms* 

3. Show examples o£ salts - NaCl, HsCJ-j and their elec- 
tron transfer* 

4* Show sharing of electrons in the diatomic molecules* 
1*2, Clo# Organic compounds are covalently bonded, 

D* Formula Writing 

If we know the number of electrons shared or given by one 
element and the number received by another element, we can 
then write the formula of the compound. 



+1 -1 
Example i Na + Cl 



+ 1-1 

NaCl The compound is neutral, 

+2-1 
MgCl2 




+2 -1 -1 
Mg + Cl + Cl 

+2-1 

MgCl 2 « MgCl 2 

With the list of charges memorized, we can write hundreds 
of formulas* It is customary to write the positive element 
first and the negative element second. 

In some cases two or more compounds are formed by the 
same elements, we use a prefix in the name in order to indicate 
the number of atoms of the second element. 

Carbon monoxide *» CO 
Carbon dioxide » C0 2 
Memorize the following list of prefixes* 

men • 1 tri - 3 ***** - 5 

■* 

di - 2 tetrn - 4 

the folic*?!** eotnnnwdft! CC1* . CS*> * 
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Unit XV - Oxygen 
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Objective i We will study oxygen since it is the most abundant 



element and illustrate character is tics of gases. 



A. How and when was oxygen discovered? 

1, Joseph Priestly, and English minister, is given credit 
for the discovery of oxygen. He heated red Mercury 

XX Opide (Mercuric Oxide) with lens and decomposed 
the oxide. 

2HgO 2Hg + 0 2 T 

lie tested the gas several ways, to see it* it would 
burn, support combustion, and sustain life. Priestly 
made his discovery August 1, 1774 and had his experi- 
ment published. Carl Scheele (Swedish) probably dis- 
covered oxygen in 1771 but did not write it for pub- 
lication, it wasn't until after Priestly was given 
credit for the discovery that it came to light of 
Scheele 's experiments. 

2. Some facts about oxygen. 

1. Air is 20% oxygen by weight, 

2. Water is G9% oxygen by weight. 

3. 50% of the earth's crust is oxygen in the form 
of sand, clay, limestone, and rocks. 

4. A large part of living plant and animal tissue 
is oxygen. 

Priestly visited Lavoisier in Paris and told him of 
his experiments. Shortly after Lavoisier performed 
-- his famous 12 day experiment. He named the 
oxygen. 
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C::ygc:i is prepared cfrv 'irc^el 1 y by electrolytic and 
by fractional distillation u.. j.i-jU.iA] ^ 
liiy:; leal proportion c* o:;y;.evi 
Color lees 



Slightly soluble in water 
A little heavier than air 
It can be liquified at -lOi^C 

5, Chemical properties: 

Support c embus ion 

Combines with materials that burn# (Oirydation) 

Carbon + Oxygen — »/ Carbon dioxide 

C •!* O 2 ) ^2 

The lowest temperature at which a substance will 
burn is known as its kindling temperature, 

6, Factors that control the speed of oxidation: 

1 # Nature of the combustible material 

2. Increase surface area 
3* Increase temperature 

4, Increase supply of oxygen 

7, Conditions necessary for burnings 
1» Combustable material 

2* Supply of oxygen 

3, Combustable material heated to its kindling 
temperature* 

To put out a fire you must remove one of the above 
conditions. 
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Write a report on the discovery or 0ry7.cn , 

Kftto « vertical dies*® o£ the a^aospbwe to show how 
the oryf'.cn decreases os height increases* 

Devine an experiment to show that 
a, water contains uncombined oxygen, cn ^ 
b* water contains combined oxygon# 
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Objective: To Iccm the chemical and physical properties 

of hv -J.:.-* •■en, the lightest element* 



A. f U j %■.. 



i ' •* T-* ^ r. 

- — <*» 



■ ■* fj found rw ?:!v3 earth in ve? cr.nic 
g.ineo and in nctaral gas. Large amounts of it is in the 
atmosphere of the run* Host of the hydrogen on earth is 
found chemically combined with other elements, Hydrogen 

f n -p/v^M‘1 ■?»•* ren (1 ohomi/Jflls * 

j* i j ^ •*■ -• * * ' — « ^ , 

Cavend ir,h first made hydrogen from acids *-n 1766, 

2. Hydrogen can be prepared several ways* 

a. Electrolysis of water, 

2h 2 0 ~~ $ 2H 2 + 0 2 

b. Reaction of a dilute acid and metal such as zinc or 
iron* 

Zn + H2SO4 ■■ — ■ " ■ > ZnSC4 + H2 
Fe + 2HC1 > FeCl2 + H2 

c. Reaction of sodium and water. 

2Na + 21120 ■ 2NaOH + H2 

3. What are the properties of hydrogen? 

Pure hydorgen is colorless, odorless, and tasteless. 

It is slightly soluble in water. Its boiling tempera- 
ture is -259, 2°C. Hydrogen is the lightest element, 
weighing 0,09 g per liter. Hydrogen molecules are diatomic, 
that is, each molecule contains two hydrogen atoms -H 2 , 
There are two other forms of hydrogen that differ in 
only, They are called deuterium and tritium. 

The different weights of the same element are known as 
isotopes* 10 
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/*, TJhat nrc the u :: c. :i of: hyd re.'; on ? 

Iiydro&ori is used in the bxyhydro»'cn b lev torch, the atomic 
hydror.en torch. :..i i'aci:;, arid a reducing ‘ 
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Water is o : 'x nwt abundant and widely distributed com- 
poi'ii'ii.l t , Turce i-.i ’ ji v j.‘ •« c.*j ou3i l» »j d j j.3 n n* j 7j/<> o.c the 

earth's surface it covered with water to an average depth 
or ttro one; one ha 11 ti.Lic.v , 

Xt alno ocora: 

1, In cprr.:~s, iahe-v. , and rivers. 

2, In the atmosphere c.s vapor . 

3, In common things cuch as cabbage, spinach and potato, 
up to CQ%. 



1, Physical properties of water. 

Water car. be described as a liquid, colorless, odorless, 
tasteless and heavy* One cubic feet of water weighs 62*4 
pounds* Water freezes at 0°C and vapor Izes to steam at 100°C 
at STP, Two of the most important properties of water are the 
way it mixes with cr dissolves other substances and the fact 
that it expanda when cooled from 4°C to 0°C* 

2* What is a solution? 

The addition of sugar to coffee is a daily occurance* 

When sugar is put in. to writer and disso lves the resulting mix- 
ture is called a solution., A solution is a uniform mixture 
(homogeneous) of a dissolved substance or solute in a dis- 
solvi ng liquid or so lvent . 

There lire never.* I kinds of solutions, depending upon the 
amount of ^olut? thut car. be dissolved in a given amount of 

solvent* 
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X, A d blvV.fi colutic-j. hr.;: o-.:ly a little uulgrtu dissolved 

in o lot of solvent * 

2 , A concentre-, ted solution b::?; i. lot of rolute > a lit- 
tle solvent. 

3 # An unsa turcted solution ecu dissolve uiore solute* 

4 , A saturated solution contains oil the solute toat^ con 
dissolve at a particular tc;.vp stature* 

The above terms are very general and of little use in the 
laboratory. The chemist tau.it know i<o *7 many gm. ts of solute 
ere dissolved in a certain amound of solvent. He calls these 
known solutions r. or rial or molar solutions » 

3, A molar solution is one that contains one formula weight 
of solute for each liter of solution. 

Examples: Na - 23 Cl - 35.5 

NaCl * 58.5 g - formula weight 



Put 58.5 g of NaCl in a one liter volumetric flask and 
add water until the volume of the mixture is one liter. This 
mixture is now a one molar solution (l.M) • 

To make a .5M solution of NaCl, put one half the formula 
weight (29.25g) in a one liter volumetric flask and dilute 
to one liter. We can adjust the solute or the solvent in 
order to make any strength or volume of solution required. 

Practice making the following solutions. Using NaOH as 
the solute, how would you make: 

a. 1 liter of 1 M solution; d. 1 liter of a .5 H solution; 

b. .5 liter of a 1 M solution; e. 2 liter of a 3 M solution; 

c. 100 ml of aim solution t, 500 ml of a ,1 M solution? 
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An ck] u i. y fl Ion v;c iLfclv L oJ! £i corapouncl is tuc Uwi^hfc th^iw 

p i n ^ (v* *»* •'*■ ^ r*3 ^ ( % ** ^ ^ fi r ’ '•*■• ^ o * ^ * * 1 *\ n "* **’ *■ ■* '* v i ' ^ o ^ *7 X ^ tr 

*• J** 1 .. A C UiiltJ J.fclv U«* *u *-v-*V^ w Vv-.-C- i j-'. * •.** W-. •■ ^ 1 ** •• ■ ■ ' * v * 

weight of n compound is found by dividing the formula weight 

by the total positive charge,. 

*2 “ 2 

Examples; K2 SO^ « 93 *» formula we ight 

0 o 

•v - « A 9 49 g « one equivalent weight 

4 



+ - 



Na Oli ■» 40 * formula weight 
40 



Y a 40 g B one equivalent weight 



In compounds where the total positive charge is 1, a 
normal and molar solution are equal* 

Practice making the following solution* Using Ca(0H)2 
as the solute, how would you make: 
a* . 1 liter of a_ 1, N solution; 
b^... 2 liters of a .5 N solution; 

w w* w» • - » • • . > - • •• • * * *** 

c-..;. 200 ml of. a 1. N solution; 
d. 500 ml of a .5 N solution; 
e« 1.5 liters of a .1 N solution; 
f. 250 ml of a .25 solution? 
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VI 7 •• TLi.*> A <vk. sphere 

r*. \:.r'r. 7!': :.-vc-\igo roa on. the street known practically 
r.r.t:bi)*;x abort the air. This unit will help us 
to lenrn about tho air and see how the atmos- 
phere makes the world Q more conixortaoie place 
in which to live. 

A, What is the composition of the air? 

1, By volume air is: 

70% nitrogen, 

21% oxygen 
.9% argon 
99% 

The remaining .1% is made up of the remaining gases 
in the air such as being helium, krypton, zenon, and 
carbon dioxide, 

B, Air is a mixture. The percents given for the compos i- 

: tiori of air vary to a slight extent. This tends to show 

- - - air is a mixture since we know compounds do not .vary in 

- - composition. Another difference is that parts of a mix- 

• ture keep their properties while compounds attain new 
properties. 

Air may be separated by taking advantage of different 
boiling points of liquid oxygen and nitrogen. If a beaker 
of liquid air is placed on the table it will boil vig- 
orously, The first portion will be nitrogen because it 

• t » “ • . - * . 1 A r O ^ r .1.. i 1 ^ 4~t, /s. 

na& a xerwer oci.xiu.ig puxxiu -xuj v, I'tuw u - 

boiling oxygen is about -182°C. 
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C.. height of the iih • r-Hmorv ' •: : 

Wo cno known erectly h ov? high the c 
or. honor: but scientists believe it* rood-; 



rth 1 r. ntmosohorc 

ft. 

3 severe! hundred 



miles above the earth. 



'rite first seven miles above the earth is 
troposphere or turning sphere, because here 
hiilon h. This is where clouds form and cduse 



known as the 
the air is tur- 
suo.?, rain, and 



thunderstorms • 



Above this region is the stratosphere. It is about 20 
mile3 thick and the temperatures usually are between ~65°F 
to -C5°F. 



There is little known about the regions extending 50 
miles above the earth and more, but scientists are con- 
stantly doing studies as to improve their knowledge. There 
is a layer that reflects radio waves back to earth known as 
the Kenne 1 ly-Hea v is id e layer. Scientists believe that the 
beautiful northern and southern lights, called aurora borea- 
lis and aurora australis, occur in the outermost region of 
the atmosphere. These brilliant colors occur when excessive 
electrons are emitted from the sun and pass through the upper 
atmosphere. 



D, Nitrogen 

1. Discovered in 1772 by Dr. Rutherford * 

2. Lavoisier in 1774 tested nitrogen and found it could 
not support life or a flame. Ke named it azote 
(without life). 

3„ Nitrogen is important for its uses in cjmnonfn, dynn- 

miwG, Td? , aior tllkci c , dycc, uiid cuuinG k • 

f t S. 
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Unit VIII - The Gao Lews 



Objective : 



To l:.*nrn 
physical 



the mathematics concerned v;ith 
properties of logos. 



the 



A. Gases are easily compressed which indicates that there 
must be greet distances between molecules. 



1, Boyle's La;; 

The vo In me of n ^ry gas var5.es inversely with the 
pressure, provided the temperature remains constant. 

P • v « pi • V-** 

Measurement for pressure may be one of the following* 
30 inches « 75 cm *=* 760 mm *» 1 atmosphere « 

14.7 lbs/sq. in* 



B. Effect of temperature on the volume of a gas. 

1, Charles' Law 

Charles discovered that for every C° rise in tempera- 
ture, the original volume of a gas increases by 1/273# 
* ‘ Example : If we had 273 ml of a gas at 15°C and in- 

‘erase the temperature to 16 C, the volume would in- 
: L crease by 1/273 or 1 ml. The new volume of the gas 
- A will be 274 ml. 

Lord Kelvin devised a temperature scale that has 
no temperatures below zero. He simply called the 
lowest possible temperature 0°. 

In order to change Centigrade temperature to 
Kelvin (Absolute) just add 273 to the Centigrade 
temperature. ~ • 

* ■* J •* r* ! i *».-...• «• V ;>.- * • *>*:" 
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ihrauiplc : 20°C ” 20 i- 2/3 •• 

«io°c « -io 270 * 263°r. 

VJa rni: i.i cs the Kelvin temp ore turn scolc \7h cn we use 

•t fclo M l*»* 

the n?-8 laws# 



Charles* 7-ow •- 
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You will see the letters STP in conjunction with the gas 
laws, they stand for (0) standard, <T) ten-ornture , and (P) 
pressure. Standard temperature is 0°C and standard pressure 
i3 760 mm of mercury. 

Problems: 

1. Change the following Centigrade readings to the corre- 
sponding Kelvin temperatures, 

0°C, 10°C, -200°C, -40°C, 27°C 
2* Change the following Kelvin readings to Centigrade, 
310°K, 50°K, 273°K, 0OK, lOOOoK 

Problems: .... .. v .. ir 

1 # A sample of hydrogen occupies 400 ml under a pressure 

of 758 mm. What is the volume at 600 mm? 

2, A gas occupies 250 ml at 0°C. What wj.ll the new volume 

be at 100°C? 

■#» 

m 

Universal Gas Law 



P * V 



P 1 *, V : 



A sample of helium occupies 2,1 at 20°C and under a pres- 
sure of 500, ’ what volume will it occupy nt 80°C and a 
pressure of 600* iiuu? 
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Unit XX - 'X'iio Mini?. 
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Objective: To study chemical a: id pLyn xcnl pr(>' 4 >si.»o.es o.. 

glTOlip Xj til© dUtiliL laOLuX-*c 

A. All the toetalii of group X hrwe cue elect.ro*. in _t*. 
most orbit. 

1. Sodium is. the most important of the alkali metals. 

2. It makes up 2.4% of the earth's crust. Found in 

compounds only • 

3. Sea v?ater is 2%X» salt, 

4. Also found in underground salt deposits* 



B e Chemical Properties 

1 # Highly electropositive* 

2* Sodium plus water reacts to form hydrogen and sodium 
hydroxide, 

3, Must be kept in kerosene at all times* 



C. Uses . : _ ... 

1. Sodium vapor lights— no glare-seen through fog and 
mist* 

2* Dyes and drugs* 

3. Catalyst 

D» Compounds of Sodium 

1. Sodium Chloride— Used in preparation of other chemi- 
cals, preservative for butter, meat, and fish. Also 
put on snow and ice to thaw* , 
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S ocl iuu l iyd r o;:id o 

1 , Deliquescent** - nbr. orbs v?atcr from the; a iv • 

2, p^ots with fats, forming soap* A solution of 
MaOH reacts v?ith CO 9 in the air to form Wa 2 C 0 g* 

3 , Bases react with acids to form water* 

Wadi -!■ KCl 4 He Cl *!* Hj>0 

4, C odium tetraborate and Sodium Phosphate are used 
as water softeners* 



E* Compounds of Potass turn 

1, Potassium nitrate (saltpeter) 

Used in gunpov?der, fireworks, explosives, and meat 

preservatives * 

2, Potassium Chlorate 



F, Flame Tests 

Sodium - yellow 
Potassium - violet 
Rubidium * violet 
Lithium * deep red 
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Unit **’ Ac j.uu , LutJcrj , ciiicj 
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0i\*jOci:: ; .ve: To study those substances since they con be ap- 

plied to our daily life , Ac Ido, bases, and salts 
cor.?. tit t.i to the active eh cmicc Is which make our 
inckisfcri cl civilisation possible* 
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A- What is an acid? 



Many people think that all acids are liquids. We use 
them as solutions, but more than three fourths of all acids 
are solids when in the pure state* Citric acid from lemons 



and tartaric acid from grapes are examples of solid acids* 
Sulfuric and nitric acids are liquids, but hydrochloric 
acid is its pure form in a gas. 

Properties of acids: 

1 . Acids contain hydrogen. 

2. Very dilute solution of acids have a sour taste. 

3. Acids in solution turn blue litmus red. 

4. Some acids react on certain materials, some do not. 

t 

Three common' acids: 

1. ' Sulfuric acid or oil of vitriol, H 2 SO 4 

2. Nitric acid' or aqua fortis, HNO 3 . 

3. Hydrochloric acid or muriatic acid, HC1. 

B. Why is sulfuric acid so important? 

No chemical manufactured has aa many uses as sulfuric acid. 
Sulfuric acid is used in making: 

1. Futlli&ers 5. Perfumes 
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2, :; Erplosives 

3. Dyes 
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6. artificial bilk 

7. Other acts and chemicals 
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Cf.ii t^ci- process Cor sinking r><: I Ti’r « 

1» Sulfur is burned to sulfur dioxide, 

S -I* 0 2 ' ww ****y SO.; 

2, Now v;g must make sulfur trioxide . When a mix- 
ture of S0 2 and oir is brought in "contact" with 
powered platinum heated to about 400°C; sulfur 
trioxide is formed. 
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platinum 
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) 2 + o 2 

Vanadium oxide 1 s now used as the catalyzer. 

3 e The third stop looks simple, since sulfur trioxide 
wIaI react with water to make sulfuric acid. 
sc 3 -J- H 2 0 — H 2 S0 4 

Tn*.s method ^.s not satisfactory since pure water 

acts very slowly in absorbing the sulfur trioxide 

£ti;ues. But, sulfur trioxide is quickly absorbed 

by a solution of 97 % sulfuric acid and 3 % water. 

SOj -J* H0SO4-— ^ H2SO4 . SO3 (Fuming sulfuric 

acid or oleum) 

This fuming sulfuric acid dissolves in the 3% of 
witer to form 100% sulfuric acid. 

H2SO4 • SO3 + 2H2S0 4 

Xi. is by this method that the 100% acid is prepared, 

B. Nitric Acid 

Nitric acid ic usually prepared by the action of sul- 
furic acid on uoriinx nitrate. 

NaN03 *}* i^SO **«'*«•— Jn NaHSOg + HNO3 

Xhere is no apparent change since the action is reversl- 
ble. When the mixture is h^ted . » «» . , 

tilled off first since nitric acid has Wr bnjUn , 

point than sulfuric acid, u 
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C. Properties 

1. Unf.lT.ble 

2. Depending oa concentration, it may boil at Co°C to 
120°C. 

3. Uhen the 100% acid boils, it decomposes, 

4HW0o 2 H 9 O + 4WOo *b O 9 

D c Uses 

1 , 75% of the acid is used in making explosives, 

2, Dyes 

3, Lacquers 
4* Films 

5, Nitrates a;ad other chemicals 
E* Hydrochloric acid. 

Hydrochloric scid is prepared, both in the laboratory 
and on a commercial scale, by heating a mixture of common 
salt and sulfuric acid, 

2NaCl + H 2 &O 4 Na£ SO 4 + 2HC1 

The hydrogen chloride gas is dissolved in water to make 
hydrochloric acid. 
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A* Ilh-nt r.vc baser.? 

;3; sos n?;e compound:; that contain one or more hydroxide 
radicals rad turn red litmus blue. 



Examples of bases ere: 
Nadi , lye 
Ca(0>l)2* limewnter 



ns (OK) 2, Bilk of magnesia 

HH / OH . (i mmon iuta hy dr oxid c 
' ( 8 ’ammonia") 



B t Properties 

1, All bases contain the hydroxide group. 

2, Very dilute solutions have a bitter taste, 

3, Bases in solution turn red litmus blue. 

(base to bias) 

4, Gome bases, such as sodium hydroxide, dissolve wool. 

C. Calcium hydroxide. 

Calcium hydroxide is a base made from lime. 

CaO ‘J* HjO Ca(0H)2 

lime V water slaked lime 

D* Sodium- hydroxide. 

This, substance is commonly sold as "lye". It is the 
strongest ox the common bases. Its most important uses are in: 

1. ' Making* soap 

2. Refining petroleum 

3. Making other chemicals 

4. Making rayon 

3, Pulp and paper industry 
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E. Preparation 

We can raako sodium hydroxide in the lab by the action 
of o odium and water. 

2Na + 2 H 2 O —A 2HaOH + H 2 '| N 

F. Ammonia water. 

Ammonia used in cleaning is a dilute solution of ammonia 
gas in water, 

NH 3 + li 9 0 A MIL Oil 

M f T 

The formula NH^OH is a true base which will dissolve 
fats and oils, hence a good household cleanser. 
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Section III - Salts 
A, What is a salt? 

If we add just enough hydrochloric acid to a solution 
of sodium hydroxide and neutralize each other, we will ob- 
tain a sa It and water, 

HC1 + NaCl + H 2 0 

All we need do is evaporate the water and the salt remains, 
A- salt: is formed by neutralizing an acid with a base, 
A^salt is a component of a metal and an acid radical. 
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MgS 0 4 
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V 

There are saltmines in some countries where sol^ can be 
mined in much the same manner as coal. 

Much of the salt used in this country is from salt wells, 

9 

These wells are drilled in the snrno manner as oil wells. 

When the salt deposit is reached, water is forced down to 
dissolve the salt, and the brine is pumped up. The solution 
is evaporated to form crystals of salt, By re-dissolving 

the salt and re-crystallizing, the purity of the salt is in- 
creased , 

Salts generally don't affect litmus but if a salt is made 
from a strong acid and a weak base, the salt will turn blue 
litmus red. If a salt is made from a weak acid and a strong 
base, it will turn red litmus blue. 



Student Projects 



1, Test five liquids used in the home with litmus paper. 
Report your findings, 

2, Test the saliva in your mouth with litmus. Is it acid, 
basic, or neutral. What should it be? 
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Unit XI - Type a of Chemical Reactions 
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Objective: To learn the four general types of chemical 

reactions* 



A, 



Every Chemical reaction has a chemical equation. Since 
there are thousands of chemical equations, it is not 
necessary to memorize these reaction equations. It is 
much more sensible and important to know how to use these 
equations. It is reasonable, though, to expect you to be 
able to write simple equations. But, w e must keep in 
mind that in our Industrial Prep Chemistry, we are work- 
ing for understanding rather than memorizations of facts. 
There are four general types of chemical equations: 

1, combination 
.2, decomposition 

3, - single replacement 

4, ' double replacement 

B. Combination: ****** 

* /-■ *• r ^ ~ * • * ** m 

In this' type of reaction simple substances unit to form 
more complex ones v.- Elements may unite with elements: or 

elements may unit with compounds, 

, * ■ ► * • 

The. general formula for this type of reaction is: 

A + B ? AB 

Examples: 





1. 


Cu + S — 


■ 

• 1 


2. 


2Mg + 0j> < 


* t 


"'3#' 


CaO '+ CI2 


Ml 

" 0 
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4, 


CnO + CO, 

€•» 

-•IT".* • 1 . 



* CuS 






* 2MgO 



bleaching powder) 
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C, Decomposition: 

, . . „ vc-iotion, complex substances are broken 

In this type os. icficiwu, 1 

down into simpler substances# 

General formula J AB Llt "/ ^ ® 

Examples : 



elec.. 

1. 2H 2 0 “7 2H 2 ' r °2 

' ' 4 2Hg v 0 2 

<£>• 

HnD 2 



2. 2HgO 

3. 2KCIO3 2KCl * 30 2 



D. S ingle Replacement : 

in such reactions, one element takes the place of another 

element in a compound. 

General formulas A + BC * AC * B 

A + BC ——7 BA + C 



Examples : 

1, Cu + 2 HgW 03 

2. Fe + CuSO^ 
3# Zn + H 2 SO 4 
4, Cl2 + 2 NaBr 



A 






Cu(N0 3 ) 2 + 2Hg 
FeS04 + Cu 
ZnS0 4 + H 2 
2NaCl + B* 2 



E, Double Replacement: 

these reactions are a double exchange reaction between 

compounds. 

Examples : 

1, NaOH + KNO 3 



3. HC1 4- AgN0 3 
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Unit XII « Foods 




Objective: In earlier times man ate food to sustain life. 

He probably r.te only those foods which he enjoyed. This 
manner of eating often resulted in dietary deficiency di- 
seases, For example, if he avoided milk in his diet, cer- 
tain bone diseases such as rickets occurred. Skeletons of 
ancient man definitely show the prevalence of this disease. 

As civilization progressed, food habits have not 

always improved. The increased use of soft foods has led to 
the decreased use of teeth. This results in poor teeth. 

But less civilized people who use harder, rougher foods have 
good teeth even in old age. 

Today, nutrition is an exact science. To meet economic 
necessity during war and famine conditions, for families with 
limited incomes, for heads of hospitals and other institu- 
tions, a real knowledge of the essentials of nutrition is 
absolutely necessary. Every educated layman needs to know 
certain simple food principles. 



A. What is a food? 

A food is any substance taken into the body to (1) pro- 
mote growth, (2) replace worn out* tissue, (3) produce heat 
and energy for doing work, or (4) regulate the body proces- 
ses, such as digestion and assimilation. 

B. What are nutrients? 



Nutrients are the essential food constituents, 
portant classes of nutrients in food are: 

' 1, Carbohydrates 3. Proteins 5. 

2, Fats and Oils 4. Minerals 



The im- 



Vitamins 
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I* Carbohydrates 

Starch (C^ll 10 0 5 ) n> and sugar ( G i2 K 22°U^ are exam P Ies 
of carbohydrates. This class of compounds contain carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen in which hydrogen and oxygen are in the 
same proportion as in water, Ih, 0 <• 

Carbohydrate foods: 

1, Potatoes 

2 . All cereals 

3, Candy, cake, and other sheets 

4 . Small amounts of fruits, vegetables, and nuts 

II. What are sugars? 

There are many sugars known, but sucrose, glucose, mal- 
tose, fruc torse, and lactose are the most important. 

A. Sucrose is the scientific name for cane sugar, beet 
sugar and maple sugar. These sugars are identical 
and have the same formula C12H22O1I. This is ordin- 
airy- table sugar, ' w '_l 

Shgar cane' grows best in the tropics. Cuba, 

Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 1 are principle producers. 

The’ sugar Seetj however; grows irT cooler climates. 
Colorado, Nebraska, Michigan, Ohio, and other states 

. ■ . • . - - ■ * ... ~ L . 

produce large quantities of beet sugar 0 

Saccharin, C 6 H 4 C 0 SO 2 NH, is a substance derived 
from coal tar. It is about five hundred times sweeter 
than sucrose. Its formula shows that it is not a car- 



:™.: ■ ■ bohydrate and it has no food value. 





singes 



Glucose, Cgli-^O', is also called Slope sugar, 
it is found in grapes* Commercially, glucose is made 
from starch. A little hydrochloric acid is added to 
as a catalyzer and the starch solution is gently 



boiled, causing this change: 

KCl 

c 6 e 10 ° 5 + h 2 o c ; h 12 o 5 

starch + water — — ^ Clucose 

The acid is neutralised by adding just the right 
amount or soda, and the small amount of salt which 
4s formed and is left in the syrup or glucose. 



Glucose is used in: 

1. Manufacturing candy, syrup 

2. Jams, jellies, preserves 

3. Soft drinks 

4. Beer 

5. Chewing tobacco 



Maltose, Lactose - C]^22°ll # R 2° 

Sucrose, maltose, and lactose have the same basic 

formula but they differ in properties because they 
have different molecular structures. There is also 
another slight differences lactose and maltose con- 
tain water of crystallization, while sucrose does not 



Malt is sprouted barley. During the sprouting 
rocess, an enzyme is formed which changes the starch 

o sugar, maltose* 

Milk. contains. about 5’ of lactose', which is called 
tills sugar. It is not as sweet as sucrose but it has 
■roperties which make it useful in preparing medicinal 
ablets arid sugar coated pills . 
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A. Fats arc compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
but the proportion of H to 0 is not the same as in 
carbohydrates. Fats are sonic times called organic 
salts since they are composed of acids and glycerol# 
For emnple, stearin, a fat contains s tear re acid 
combined with glycerol# Its name is glycerol steratc 
C3H5 ( C 5O2 ) 3 • 

No natural fat' is a single compound. They are 
all mixtures. 



B. How are fats useful to the body? 

Fats are excellent fuels which yield twice the 
heat and energy as carbohydrates per gram# Fats also 
protect tissues and organs and are the reserve food 
supply for the body. 



C. Hydrogenation 

Hydrogenation is a process by which hydrogen is 
added to liquid vegetable oils and fish oils to turn 
them into solid fats. This process changes the un- 
saturated oil into saturated fats. 



Unsaturated compound: 
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Saturated compound: 
H R 
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c 2 k 4 



c 2 % 
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XV, What are protein a? 

A, Proteins ere celled body builders, they replace 
tissue in the body. Plants can build up protein 
from simpler substances. Proteins cannot be made 
by the body from carbohydrates and fats. We must 
eat protein food such as lean meat, eggs (white), 
cheese and fish. During the digestion process, 
proteins are broken down into ami.no acids. Amino 
acids are organic acids that contain at least one 
HH2 radical in the formula. Amino acids are carried 
by the blood to various parts of the body and reas- 
semble themselves into proteins. 



V. Minerals 

A. Minerals are found in most foods* Life is not pos- 
sible without them* Without minerals no animal can 
grow and reproduce its kind. Some minerals are es- 
sential for digestion, respiration, resistance to 
disease, regulation of the heart, and clotting of 
blood. 

B. What are the uses of minerals in foods? 

Blood contains iron. The hemoglobin of the red 
corpuscles need iron to transport oxygen from the 
lungs to all parts of the body. Bones are largely 
calcium phosphate* Each of the elements in salt, 
NaCl, is useful. Sodium is the basis for salts found 
in the bile. And chlorine is used in the stomach to 
; form hydrochloric acid, KC1. -These fluids are essen- 
tial to digestion hence we can see why animals search 
! A ““for salt licks, ‘iodine it needed by the' body to 
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prevent g r . ;1 Lc;. . F ur Luna te ly 
minerals are easily found in 



the food rich 
the market. 



in the sa 



1, Calcium found in milk, cheese, vegetables. 



pear, and beans. 

2. Phosphorus found in milk, cheese, eggs, beef, 
and beans, 

3. Potassj.ua round m milk, vegetables, t*nd ceieals* 

4. Sodium found in salt, butter, fish, and meat. 

5. Chlorine found in table salt, 

6. I-Jagncsium found in milk, eggs, chicken, and 
beans • 

7. Iron found in beans, eggs, raisins, lean meat, 
and whole wheat. 

8. Iodine found in sea food, drinking water, and 
iodized salt. 
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VX, Vitamins 

A, Vitamins are organic compounds that prevent certain 
diseases and assist in regulating some of the body 
processes* 

In 1772 James Lind, and English surgeon, dis- 
covered that citrus fruits, such as lemons and limes, 
would prevent scurvy. Hence, the name limey for the 
English. Swollen joints, bleeding gums, and loosened 
teeth are symptoms of scurvy, 

B, We cannot store most vitamins in our body so we need 
a certain amount daily. Standard units called inter- 
national units are U3ed in measuring vitamin require- 
ments, This unit differs for each vitamin. One unit 
of: 

Vitamin A equals 0,6 micrograms (micro 88 

millionth) 

Vitamin equals 3,3 micrograms 

Vitamin C equals 50,0 micrograms 

Vitamin D equals ,025 micrograms 

C, Vitamin A 

Vitamin A in its pure form is a pale yellow, thick 
liquid having the formula 020^29^* Vitamin A is 
stored in the liver. Lack of this vitamin causes 
8 low growth, poor bones, poor teeth, night blind- 
ness and nervous irritability. The body changes 
carotene, the yellow pigment in vegetables, into 

" Vitamin A. Foods rich in Vitamin A are liver , 

carrots, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and dairy pro- . 
ducts 





D. Vitamin. B complex: 



Bi, Thiamine deficiency leads to beriberi and neuritis 
attacks. The best source of thiamine is brewer’s 
yeast and wheat germ. It is also found in leafy 
vegetables * 

Bn, Riboflavin is a solid and its formula is CjjI^qO 6^4 
This vitamin aids in the digestion of carbohydrates 
and prevents certain clcin disorder. 

Niacin prevents pellagra (disorder of the skin). 

Foods rich in Vitamin B are liver, pork, chicken, 
corn, wheat, peas, nuts, milk. 

E. Vitamin C, aecorbic acid. 

Vitamin C prevents scurvy and is found in citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, cabbage, and lettuce. 

F. Vitamin D 

Vitamin D, the sunshine vitamin, is made in the body 
by ultra-violet rays from the sun acting on ergesteral 
and cholesterol. None of our foods is a good source 
of this vitamin; it is usually obtained from fish 
liver oil. A lack of Vitamin D interferes with the 
body's chemical balance and with its use of the cal- 
cium and phosphate group. This upset affects the 
growth of bones and teeth and is known as rickets. 
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Introduction: 

The name "organic chemistry" v:as originally proposed as a name 
for the branch of chemistry which deals with a group of compounds which 
were thought to be produced only by living organisms. When Wohler, in 
1828, succeeded in making urea, a compound in urine, it was the be- 
ginning of a new concept of organic chemistry. 

' Our bodies are composed principally of organic compounds and wa- 
ter. Our foods are organic compounds. Moreover, with the exception 
of the development of atomic energy and its related chemistry, the 
greatest recent increase in chemical knowledge has been in organic 
chemistry. Considering these facts, one must know something about 
organic chemistry to be a well-informed person. 

A. Sources of organic compounds 

Many organic compounds are obtained from plant and animal 
products by suitable processing. Examples of materials so used 
are coal, crude oil, corn stalks, hides, bones and hair. Many of 
the materials now used were formerly regarded as wastes. 

No-one knows exactly how many organic compounds have been 
discovered, but the number is about 1 million and is increasing 
rapidly. All the other compounds number about 35,000. 

B. Why are there so many carbon compounds? 

One of the principal reasons why carbon compounds are so 
numerous is that carbon atoms have the ability of linking to- 
gether in chains, rings, or other shapes by sharing electrons 
with adjoining carbon or other* atoms. 

The ease with which carbon atoms link with other atoms often 
results in the formation of two or more entirely different com- 
pounds having the same empirical formula. Such compounds are 



called isomers. 
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' ^HlO 
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H*' 
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a H 

:r.e 



H H H 
H-C-C-C-H 
Ii-C-H 
H 

Isobutane 



or Sanic compounds and their reactions different from 

. a ;'.c compounds and their reactions? 

..r.orfc" 

, . w ,<. proportion of inorganic compounds are soluble in wa- 

i. laiV' 

e . . -majority of organic compounds dissolve only in such 

°i v s (i r, alcohol, carbon disulfide, ether, acetone, and 



-hKrof or» f< ' 

/s a organic compounds are easily decomposed by heat, 

^‘hiifc nan y ^ nor 6anic compounds do not decompose easily by heatings 

Cheml c ’ li '' react ions between some organic substances are very 
slow bec '» ur; ri are not i n solution, whereas reactions 

ir»etv;een d f' <;tro ^ytes are almost instantaneous because of the 
attraction ^ etween oppositely charged ions. 

Some com P oun ^ s are ionized in solution, and the speed 

reacti (,n iS pr °P ortional to the degree of ionization. In gen- 
iii- c compounds are ionized to a lesser degree than 

<■5=— aj.j Olb* 



• —^organic 0 



•jr& pounds. 



«t % ,. t i hydrocarbons named? 

^ MOW A* 

By com P° un ^ is octane, we can learn a little 

^ iout tht' " ,i ' jine of hychocarbons . 
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The following isomer of n-octane is called 2, 2, 4-trimethylpentane. 
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H 

H-C-H 

H H H H 

H — C—C — C-'C— C—H 
H H H 

H-C-H H-C-H 
H H 

In the formula the carbon atoms in the chain may be numbered 1 to 
5 from the left. A chain hydrocarbon is named from the longest chain 
of carbon atoms. Since there are five carbons in the longest chain in 
issoctane, it can be considered a pentane. Trimethyl indicates that 
there are three methyl, CH3, groups attached to carbon atoms in the 
chain. The numbers preceding trimethyl indicate the points of attach- 
ment of these groups. The name 2 , 2 , 4 -trimethylpentane means that there 
are five carbon atoms in the chain and that there are three methyl 
groups; two attached to the second carbon atom and another attached to 
the fourth carbon atom. 

A few of the common radicals which you are likely to see in names 
of hydrocarbons are CH3 -methyl, C2H5-ethyl, C3H7 -propyl, C4H9 -butyl, 
and C5Hn-amyl. 

E. What is an unsaturated hydrocarbon? 

Another series of hydrocarbons is called the ethylene series. 
Members of this series can be obtained by cracking petroleum. Ethylene, 
propylene, and butane are the first three members of this series. The 
general formula is CnH2n. 
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| II H H H H H H H H 

C ~ C C*=C-C-H H-C-C-C-C-H 

H H H H H H 

•j Ethylene Propylene 2 -Butene 

r-j 

j In each member of the series there is one pair of carbon atoms 

. -4 

which is joined by a double covalent bond. Since we can form a new 
compound by the addition of certain atoms, this series is unsaturated 
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Safety In The Laboratory 

To keep the laboratory a safe place in which to work, 
certain rules must be followed by everyone in the lab with- 
o v* *c. <*• ion A 

Rule 1. DO WOT FOOL AROUND 

The laboratory was not designed as, a playground and the 
following should be avoided,, 



1 0 running 
2. shouting 
3* throwing objects 
4. pushing 



5« punching 
6* pinch ing 
7« dancing 
3 e general horseplay 



Sooner or later one of the following will happen if you 
food around * 

1* Chemicals will be upset* 

2, Equipment will be broken* 

3* Persons will be injured; " : - :: 

4i^*’Experinients will be ruined* 






Rule 2* KEEP THE LABORATORY CLEAN 

# # * 

A^dirty* laboratory • is-unsightly and unsafe* 

1; * Sw£ep Up all broken glass at once 0 

' Pack upof f- the floor any thing : which may cause some- 

r ‘ . » 

one : to trip,' 



r+%j ■ 



3* Clean up ail spills of water or chemicals immediately, 
4. Place apparatus and chemicals away from the edge of 
the laboratory tables* » . 

5* Put away all apparatus and chemicals which are not 
being used* 

6» Return all chemicals to the reagent shelf promptly* 

....... .. -» • ••• “51 • 



7, 



Put all tiaste materia Is 



in the containers provided. 



n 



O* 



Flnsh tiio uink veil with water after disposing of 
chemicals . 



9, Dispose of un labelled chemicals. 

10. Use common sense. 

Rule 3. HANDLE GLASSWARE PROPERLY 
Cuts from broken glassware outnumber all other injuries 
in the laboratory. And, most accident happen because glass 
ware was not handled properly. 

Broken skin is an open door for bacteria and poisonous 
chemicals. 



DO EOT: 

1. Force a thistle tube or glass tubing into a stopper. 

2. Force a stopper into a flask or bottle, 

3. Use cracked glassware, 

4. Use chipped glassware. 

5. Bang glassware on stone table tops. 

6. Clean glassware too vigorously, 

7. Cause sudden changes in temperature when using glassware 



To avoid these accident PLEASE: 

1. Don't use cracked glassware. 

2. Polish chipped glass with a flame or emery cloth. 

3. Clean glassware cautiously. 

4. Use pyrex glassware where possible. 

5. Use the correct method of putting glassware into stopper 

6. Use correct method of removing glass stoppers which are 

stuck. 

7. Use the "hand saver" to remove glass tubing stuck in a 
stopper, 
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Rule 4* Till&T ALL aiiSilCALS .11 IT. RESPECT 
iiany dangerous chcrnics Is appear perfectly harmless. For 
example, nitroglycerine is a colorless, oily liquid, which 
does not seem dangerous# And yet we know of the tremendous 
explosion which results when nitroglycerine is set off* The 
fumes from carbon tetrachloride have a delayed reaction* 
There is no bad effect while the fumes are bing inhaled, 
but don*t be fooled. Those fumes are being absorbed into 
the body and doing damage to the liver* Other chemicals re- 
act very rapidly* Carbon monoxide has no odor, no color, 
and no taste* Yet death will result in a very short time 
and from very small doses* Be careful, take no chances* 
There are three ways poisons can enter the body. 

1, Inhaled through the nose and mouth into the lungs* 

2* Swallowed through the mouth into the stomach* 

3* Absorbed through the skin into the bloodstream* 



To prevent poisons from entering the body do the following 
1* Keep all chemicals which produce fumes in the hood* 

2 « Do not eat when working with chemicals. 

3* Do not drink from laboratory glassware* 

4* Do not taste chemicals* 

5* Do not keep food where it can come in contact with 
chemicals* 

6* Wear laboratory apron and goggles* 

7, Wash your hands thoroughly after handling chemicals* 

8* Keep your laboratory table clean at all times* 
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Rule 5o USE WATER PROPERLY 

Water is as necessary in laboratories as it is fee human 
life. But, there are certain conditions under which water 

* i , 

- can be Dangerous. 

*■> Water spilled on the floor can cause someone to fall« 

2. Water squirted by mouth, hose, or wash bottle can 

cause a surprised victim to spill dangerous chemicals* 

3 Water coming in contact with electrical apparatus 
ri 

i can cause electrocution* 

4, Water poured into acids and certain chemicals can 

cause explosions. 

5, Water put on buring oil causes the fire to spread, 
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Demons tr at ions 



Three States of Matter: 




Naphthalene or paradlchlorobcnssene, sold as moth balls 
are excellent for showing the three states of matter. Us- 
ing water is not as good because the students cannot see 
or smell water vapor. 



Catalysis: 

1, Heat about 3 - 10 g of KCIO 3 in a hard glass test tube. 
Test for oxygen with a glowing splint. When oxygen is 
evolved stop heating and withdraw the splint. Add a 
spatula of Mn 02 and these* for oxygen again. The reac- 
tions resumes without additional heat, 

2, Manganese dioxide maybe used with Hydrogen peroxide to 
release oxygen to again show a positive catalyst, 

3, Iron III oxide is a catalyst in the presence of Potassium 
Chlorate, 




iuit 




Electrical Nature of the Atom: 

1. Rub a rubber rod with cat’s fur. The rod is now nega- 
tively charged. Test it with a pith ball. Show attrac- 
tion then repulsion* Show the cat’s fur carries the op- 
posite charge. The explanation should be in relation to 

the mobility of the electrons and stationary protons. 
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Purpose: 



Materials: 



Procedures 

May take several pages* 






Results and Observations 
May take several pages. 
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Experiment 1 

Laboratory Observation and Description 

Purpose: To observe and describe accurately in a scientific 



manor 



Many of us think we see and observe all in our field of 
vision. But, there is much more to observation than just 



Let us see how good you are at writing a description of 
a familiar object, boiling water. Be careful since we must 
note all conditions and surroundings that may affect our ex- 
periment, Xt is important that we learn which conditions 
are critical here. Important conditions may change with each 
experiment. The following is a small list of trivial and im- 
portant conditions pertaining to this experiment only. This 
is a partial list since we don't want to give any answers 
away as yet. 




Trivial 



Important 




It : . is : raining, ; : 
The room is cool. 



| Source of water 
f 

I Source of heat. 







Procedure 

You have the use of all laboratory equipment in your 
1 ocher and if you should want other equipment ask your in- 
structor. 

Set up your apparatus as shown* Use an amount of water 
that you deem sufficient. 
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1. Examine water and equipment carefully. 

2. Light burner. 

3. Let water boil for 10 - 15 minutes. 

4. Record your observations from the time you start tc 
the end of the experiment. 

Some suggested observations. 

1. Weight of water before heat5.ng. 

2. Volume of water before heating. 

3. Temperature of water before heating. 

4. Clean colorless liquid 0 



rp> */•* 






5 * Weight of water after heating. ; ■ 

6, Volume of water attar heating. 

•*'*: .7 • Temperature c£ water while boiling. 

" • *M r>g it - took to boil*-- 1 »: ^09 
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9* Deposits on container after boiling* 

10* At boiling water is turbulent. 

11* After adding objects or more water— ‘it stops boiling 
momentarily* 

12* Water condences on objects held above boiling water. 
13* Soiling temperature is constant* 

14* Boiling temperature is higher with dissolved mater ial 
in the water* 

15* No odor* 

16* Mist forms and dissappears* 

17 o Bubbling sound when boiling* 

18* Bubbles start at the bottom and go up* 

19* Bubbles enlarge* 

20* Boiling can be fast or slow* 
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Experiment 2 
Laboratory Techniques 

Purpose: To become familiar with common laboratory equipment 

and their proper use* 

Read directions of the entire lab berore proceeding* 

1„ Bunsen burner. The burner is one of the. most important 
piece of lab equipment. Its proper use and care will 
save you many minutes during your lab period. 



lol To light the burner, hold a lighted match just above 
the barrel and a little to one side. Your hand should 
be below the barrel. 

1.2 Turn the gas on all the way. 

1.3 Pass the match (not your hand) over the barrel. 

If the flame is yellow (a luminous flame) there is not 
enough air. Turn the barrel so that more air is mixed with 
the gas. A non- luminous flame results. This has two advan- 
tages over the yellow flame: 1. it is hotter and 2. it 

burns cleaner. 

If there is a rushing air sound you have too much air. 

The flame may lift or blow itself, out. Cut down on your 

air supply.' ' '*£ ' •• T"? • v T* •:?" * rr'T! '••• tv 
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Fig. 1 



NON BURNING GAS 
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The burner may '’strike back”, which means the gas is burn- 
ing inside the barrel* Turn Do not 

touch the barrel; it is hot* After the burner cools, decrease 

the air supply and relight the burner 0 

Take your burner apart, c learn it if it is dirty, and put 

it back together. 

Suspend a match in the barrel of the unlighted burner. 
Light the burner as shown in Fig. 2. Why does the match 
not light? 



2. 



The centigram balance or triple beam balance. Each of 
the three beams carry a rider. The rider is moved along 
the beam to provide multiples of 1. g, 10. g, and 0.01 g. 

Unlock the arresting mechanism so that the triple 
beam is free to move like a see saw. With the weights 
at zero note where the pointer comes to rest. Put the 
object to be weighed gentely on the weighing pan and 
slide the rider so that the pointer will be in its ori- 
ginal position. The 1.0 g and 10 g riders must be in 
the slots on the beam for correct weighting. The 0.01 g 
rider may have any position in order to balance the beam. 
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Weigh several objects such as coins, a ring, ball point 
pen or any light object so that you may learn to weigh 
quickly and accurately. 
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Smelling Chemicals 
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Folding Filter Paper 
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of Evaporation 
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* Experiment 3 
Working with Glass 

Many times during the year we need special siaes and 
shapes of tubing. To buy all that would be required and to 
store it would be impossible. The most economical method 
is to cut and shape the glass tubing to fit your individual 
needs. 



Purpose. To become familiar with the safety and techniques 
of h and e ling glass tubing. 

1, Cutting: In order to cut a piece of glass tubing place 

the tubing on a pad (or else the file may scratch the 
desk). Take your file and draw it across the tubing 
once in each direction. Grasp the tubing in both hands 
with the thumbs behind the scratch. Push your thumbs 
out and your hands back and the glass will break at the 
notch like a match stick. 




2. Right angle bend: CAREFUL. You cannot tell hot glass 

from cold glass by looking. Have your asbestos pad or 
wire gauze on the table so that you may put your tubing 
on it while cooling. Put the wing top on the Euncon 

burner and light it. The flame should be even across 
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the top. The wing top is used to spread the Hlarae over 
a large area so that no kinks will develop upon bonding 
the soft glass. Cut a piece of tubing 16 cm. long. Hold 
it in the top part of the flame and rotate the tubing 
back and forth in order to heat evenly on all sides. As 



the glass tubing starts to get soft a yellow flame will 
appear which is a result of sodium in the glass. When 
the tube is soft enough (it takes experience) start the 
bend while in the flame and finish the bend out of the 
flame. Hold it in position until firm and allow it to 
cool on your asbestos pad. 



Fire polishing: When tubing is cut the edges are 6harp 

and sometimes uneven. The edges must be rounded off so 
they will slide easily through rubber stoppers. Hold 
the sharp edges in a Bunsen flame until smooth. The 
smaller the tubing the quicker it will become smooth. 

Be careful not to allow the tubing diameter to become 
smaller. BE CAREFUL OF HOT GLASS] 



Jet tip: Heat a 16 cm. piece of glass tubing in the mid- 
dle so that it becomes soft. Keep rotating the tubing to 
heat evenly and avoid bending. When soft take the glass 
out of the flame and pull apart. Cut the tube and fire 

polish. 

* ■ • * * •* * • • *■ r? T '■ «■ • • * ■ - • • •• > • • 
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Do not use your wing top for this procedure* 

5. Inserting glass Cubing in a rubber stopper: Lubricate 

the glass and stopper with water* Hold the glass near 
the stopper and with a rotating motion push the tubing 
through the stopper allowing it to project about 1 cm* 



on the other side. If the tubing will not 






STOP - see your instructor; you may have the wrong size 
tub i ng or stopper. Always take apart glass tubing and 
rubber stopper for storage* 

Show your right angle bend and jet tip to your 
instructor* 
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To Separate Sand and Salt 
Purpose: To make use of seme 



lab equ 



innient and 



to develop 



techniques used in the laboratory. 



1. Weigh out 5.C g of fine sand and 3.0 g of table salt. 

Mix these together in a 100 ml beaker. Add 50 ml Oi. 
tap water and stir until ail of the salt dissolves. 

2. Set up your apparatus for filtering and filter tne wa*.er, 

salt and sand mixture. 

3. Save the filtrate (the liquid that went through the fil- 
ter paper). 

4* Set up your apparatus for water bath evaporation. Pour 
about one half of the filtrate in your evaporating dish 
and evaporate. Taste the residue in your evaporating 
dish. We assume, of course, that you have used clean 
equipment throughout the experiment* 

5. Devise a method for separating a mixture of 3. g of iron 
filings and 3. g of powdered sulfur. Write it out as 
part of your lab so that anyone can follow your direction 
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a Solid Crystal 




solid melts. 
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Fig. 1 

Celcius Thermometer With 
Melting Point Tube 



Fig. 2 

Note the Thermometer is Not 
Touching the Bottom of the Beaker 



1, Seal one end of the melting point tube by heating in a 
Bunsen flame, 

2, After cooling put about a 2 cm length of the crystals in 
the tube. You can do this by pushing the open end of the 
tube down on a pile of paradichlorobenzene, To get the 
crystals to the bottom of the tube turn it right side up 
and tap lightly on a pad or some firm surface. If that 
does not work, stroke a file lightly across the opening 
of the tube and the crystals will vibrate to the bottom, 

3 # Prepare a table in your notebook to record both tempera* 
ture and time, 

Time/Winutes Temperature Observation 



Continue until the parad icn lorobenzeae is melted com- 
pletely, Be sure to note where it starts to welt. 
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fy 0 Put 180 ml of water in a 250 ml beaker. Set up your ap- 
paratus as shown in Figure 2. 

5* Slowly raise the temperature of the water until the para- 
dichlorobenzene is all melted. Take readings every 30 
seconds # 

6 0 Wow take your readings as the water and paradich loro- 

benzene slowly cools# The temperature at which the para- 
dichlorobenzene begins to melt or begins to solidify is 
its melting point* 

7* Make a graph using time as the abscissa (horizontal axis) 
and temperature as the ordinate (vertical axis)# Plot 
both curves, heating and cooling, using different colors 
for each curve# 

8# Study your graph and write a summary report on this ex- 
periment# 
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F^rnor irnenfc 6 

Closed Box 

Purpose: To use the scientific method to describe an un- 

known and unseen object# 

1 0 Take the box that your instructor assigns to you and 
look it over carefully. You are to describe the object 
inside as fully as you can# Then make one or more sci- 
entific guesses as to what it might be, 

2# You are not to open the box or destroy it, otherwise you 
have the facilities of the lab for your investigation# 

3# Write your experiment carefully being sure to list all 
your procedures, observations, and your conclusion# 
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Experiment 7 

Preparation and Properties of Oxygen 

Purpose: To prepare several bottles of oxygen and test the 

oxygen for its properties. 




Observations of Figure 1. 

A, Space above oxygen mixture, 

B, Oxygen mixture does not extend as far as the clamp* 

C* The hard glass test tube is on a slight but definate 

incline, 

D, The delivery tube extends through the rubber stopper. 

At the trough end of the delivery tube is a small glass 
bend, 

E, The Bunsen burner must be held in the hand and moved 
back and forth, 

F, A 100 ml beaker is handy for bailing water out of the 
trough as the bottles fill with oxygen. You may set up 
a siphon if you wish. 
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Procedure 1. Weigh out 8 g of potasjjium chlorate and 4 g 
of manganese dioxide, mix well so that one uniform color is 
seen* The manganese dioxide acts as a catalyst and allows 
the chemical reaction to proceed at a lower temperature. 
Transfer the mixture to the large hard glass test tube and 



set up the apparatus as in Figure 1. 

Fill four wide mouth bottles with tap water and place 
a glass plate on each. Put two in the trough upside down 
and have two ready to replace the others when filled with 
oxygen. One partner handles the bottle s' and the other han- 
dles the Bunsen burner. 

Procedure 2. Have your instructor check the apparatus before 
heating. Heat the test tube gently and allow a few bubbles 
to. escape. Why? Place the delivery tube under the first 
bottle and begin collecting the oxygen. . Collect four bot- 
tles, of oxygen and then remove the delivery tube from the 
trough. Why? ...... .. . 

The bottles of oxygen can be removed from the trough as 
follows. . Place a glass plate over the mouth of the bottle 
under water and put it on the table mouth upward with the 
glass plate on the bottle. 



Testing Oxygen 
Procedure : 

1. Insert a glowing splint into the first bottle of oxygen. 
Hake a note of your observation. Pour about 5 ml of 
limewater (calcium hydroxide) into the bottle to test 



the gas produced by the burning splint. Hake a note of 
vour observation. What is the name of the gas? 
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your observation. What 
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?.* 30..'. cc a pioco of sulfur about ti e size of a match head 

in the deflagrating spoon. Ignite the eulfur in the 
Svr.sen flams. Wo-e the odor of the per formed. T.wer 
the burning sulfur into a bottle of oxygen. Mote your 
observation. 

Add 30 ml of wator to the gas in the bottle. Shake 
with the glass plate over the mouth of the bottle. Test 
the solution with red and blue litmus. Result? Clean 
the burning spoon by heating it in the hood. 

3. Place 50 ml of water in the third bottle of oxygen. 
Quickly cover the bottle with the glass plate. Heat 

a piece of picture wire and, while still glowing, thrust 
It in the o xyg en. Do not let the iron touch the sides 
. of the bottle. Result? 

4. Obtain some red phosphorus from, the instructor. Ignite 
it and place it in the last bottle of oxygen. Result? 

. when the bottle is filled with the gas produced, immerse 
Che burning phosphorus in e banker of water. Clean the 
deflagrating spoon by burning it in the hood. Piece 50 
; ml of water in the bottle, shake and test with red and 
blue litmus paper. - ' Write s word equation for each of 
the~roaction*. 
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Experiment 8 

Elements, Compounds, and Mixtures 

Purpose: To recognize the differences among elements, com- 

pounds, and mixtures • 

Materials :Pyrex test tube, magnet, iron powder, or filings, 
f lowers of sulfur, carbon disulfide, send and su- 
gar or salt. 

Procedure 1, Weigh out 1.0 g of iron filings and 1.0 g of 
flowers of sulfur. Test each substance to learn whether or 
not it is attracted by a magnet, CAUTION, Hold the magnet 
below the paper with the iron and sulfur on it so that it 
will not become necessary to clean the magnet. 

Test the solubility of each substance by placing ,5 g of 
iron filings and a pinch of sulfur in each of two test tubes 
and add 10 ml of carbon disulfide to each test tube and shake, 
CAUTION: C$2 is volatile and combustible. Keep away from a 
flame. 

Procedure 2, Preparation of a compound. Weigh out 7,0 g of 
iron powder and 4.0 g of flowers of sulfur, mix until the 
color is uniform. Place the mixture in a test tube and heat 
until it glows red. Remove from the Bunsen flame and allow 
the reaction to proceed until it no longer glows. 

After the reaction is complete, immerse the hot test 
tube in a beaker of cold water. See if you can name the 
new compound. Break off a piece and test its solubility 
in carbon disulfide and test the remaining with a magnet, 
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Experiment 9 

Preparation and Properties of Hydrogen 

Objective: To produce hydrogen and study some chemical and 

physical properties of the gas. 

Materials: Wide mouth bottle, thistle tube, delivery tube, 

voter through, test tubes, dilute sulfuric acid, 

and sine. 




Procedure 1. Set up the apparatus as shown above with one 
exception. Do not pour the sulfuric aci d into, the thistle 
tube until the instructor appro ves vour set up. Be sure the 
stopper, thistle tube, and delivery tube all fit tightly so 
that there will be no leakage of hydrogen. 

ptll 5 test tubes with water and invert then in the 
through along with one wide mouth bottle. Ask the ins true* 
tor to check your apparatus. Nov add 25 ml of dilute sul* 
furlc acid to the sine through the thistle tube. Collect 
three test tubes of hydrogen and discard by filling the test 
tubes with water. Fill s test tube with hydrogen and carry 
it mouth downward to the Bunsen flame and ignite the gas. 
Repeat until only a slight pop is heard. Fill two test 
tubes and one gas bottle with hydrogen. 
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Procedure 2, Allow ono test tube of hydrogen to stand mouth 
upward for 2 minutes, then bring it mough downward to a flame* 
Result? 

Place a test tube mouth downward over a test tube of air and 
let 8 tend for three minutes. Bring each quickly to a flame. 
Result? 

Procedure 3. Thrust a burning splint into a bottle of pure 
hydrogen. Hold the bottle vertically and mouth downward. 
Slowly withdraw the splint and insert it again in the bottle. 
Describe what happens. 

Procedure 4. Dismantle your apparatus. Save some of the 
liquid from the hydrogen generator and using the water bath 
*<»thod of evaporation, evaporate to dryness. 

Describe the residue. 

* • 

Utlte the word equation and the symbol equation for the reac- 
tion of sine and sulfuric acid. 



